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BY MANY HAANDS. 


**Quot homines, tot sententiz.”’ 


oe EN English is dappled with Americanisms, all 
. racy and pointed, and many of them so subtly ap- 
propriate that their suppression would be a real loss to 
direct, nervous speech. Many a change 
in language thus starts on the other side 
of the “herring pond,” and finishes by 
affecting the “well of English undefiled” on this side. 
Is it going to be the same with written as with spoken 
English? Already “program” is of 


Phonetics and 
Inconsistency. 


common occur- 
rence; “labor” and “honor” less common, but by no 
means rare. We haven't yet adopted “center” and the 
like, but we have no guarantee that before long they will 
cease to give us a shock when we read them in English 
print, any more than the economising of an “1” in such 
words as “ modelling.” 

The reflection arose from the contemplation of an 
American educational journal, which has evidently 
started out to phoneticise English print, not all at once, 
but in morsels. It takes a few of the more obviously 
difficult words and prints them in phonetic spelling, 
leaving all the rest alone. This is, you perceive, a subtle 
way of introducing the wedge ; for after swallowing the 
principle, you can’t grumble at its application—in homely 
Scotch, “you can’t swallow the cow and boggle at its 
tail.” 

And here comes in a palpable inconsistency of human 
behaviour. We ourselves believe in the advantage of 
pruning away some of the bewildering luxuriance of our 
spelling; but no sooner do we see our ideas put into 
practice by others than we feel a horrid shock, and ask 
at once, “ Are we in danger of adopting American pho- 
netic writing, just as we have adopted racy American 
talk?” We confess the inconsistency, but plead in 
excuse the shock that came from seeing that some 
VOL. XXI. 


people are * thotless ;” that in English teaching we want 
to cultivate “clearness of thot,” and avoid “ confusion of 
thot” while making our pupils “¢hofful.” And it fairly 
made us jump to read as a proof of Ruskin’s hatred of 
shams, that, according to him, a building that looks like 
marble should be “marble thru and thru.” It looks 
like poking fun at “honest John,” but we agree that to 
copy his mental honesty would be “ thoroly wholesome.” 
We desist, though we could fill what our contemporary 
calls a “‘colyume” with the quaintnesses his.“ fonetiks ” 
have caused. We believe in some such simplification, 
but we know we shall hate it when it comes. 


* * »* 


AN announcement in one of the dailies has filled us with 
4 astonishment. It is to the effect that Mr. Jerome's 
book, Zhree Men on the Bummel, has been adopted 
iia tien OS class book in Germany for higher 
the Dement,” students of English. To carry your 
joke into the classroom is to carry it too 
far. Perhaps, however, that insidious word “ Bummel” 
has seduced the oflicial who selects the class-books for the 
“higher” student, and he has chosen this book as one 
that will appeal easily to the German mind. Let him 
beware! It may have a stronger effect than he supposes, 
and the “higher” students may in a body go ‘‘on the 
bummel,” instigated by their English studies to conju- 
gate all the tenses of the delicious verb “ bummeln’ 
that is, “ to loaf.” 

On continuing the announcement, however, another 
thought strikes us. The publisher of the aforesaid class- 
book says, “This is a rare compliment, for the German 
schoolman takes his business very seriously.” Deluded 
man! He has perhaps taken the book seriously, and 
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has chosen it as a grave and fitting companion to his 
English grammar. In that case we sympathise strongly 
with its author. To set out as a humorist and be seized 
upon by spectacled Teutons as the purveyor of a stodgy 
class-book would Le too mortifying. Fancy the feelings 
of a funny man on hearing a party of “ higher students ” 
parsing his jokes! or the feelings of a gymnasium- 
rektor when his “higher students” have all gone 
“a-bummeling,” on hearing them offer as an excuse that 
they were taking an English lesson on the new method ! 
Whichever way you look at it, the result is irresistibly 
funny. On the same plan we shall expect to hear that 
English “higher” students of French have chosen Gyp’s 
De Haut en Bas and H. Leroy’s Le Colonel Ramollot 
as their class-books. We promise them very diverting 
lessons, but we wonder what the result will be. 


x * wo 

( N its way back to the States, the American educa- 
cational exhibit has rested at Manchester, and found 

a temporary home in the hall of the new Central Schools. 

From every point of view it deserves 
a visit. One side of it will appeal to 
every one who saw the English exhibit 
at South Kensington last year. The American arrange- 
ment is the most pungent criticism on the ‘‘ jumble sale ” 
show at London that could be imagined. To economise 
space, the American exhibit is arranged in bays like the 
recesses Of a library. Round these run cases which are 
continuously joined. Each one consists of a glass case 
horizontally placed, for solid exhibits, under which is a 
set of shelves for books, documents, and bound specimens ; 
and above is a cupboard, closed by a panelled door with 
a spring lock. This opens, and reveals a score of light 
frames which open out like the leaves of a book, on 
which the other exhibits are stretched, Indications of 
the order, kind, and sequence of exhibits are fixed on the 
sides of the cases, and the visitor can follow out any 
subject without moving from its particular case. The 
mechanism and arrangement of the cases are marvellous 
in their ingenuity, and the organisation of the exhibit as 
a whole is equally striking: the ensemble is a valuable 
object lesson for English officials. 

There are multitudes of good things, and also plenty of 
weaknesses, Some things offer valuable hints to English 
primary teachers—for example, the way in which draw- 
ing, with brush, ‘crayon, or pencil, forms a part of every 
lesson, and is nowhere reckoned as a subject apart ; the 
excessive care bestowed on English lessons, which begin 
as oral composition in the kindergarten ; the universal 
adoption of nature study in place of disjointed object 
lessons or elementary science —that is, a systematic study 
of the trees, flowers, beasts, fruits, insects, weather, etc., 
of the district in which the school is placed ; and lastly, 
the almost universal adoption of vertical handwriting. 

Manchester has stolen a march on London. ‘The ex- 
hibit ought to have been seen in town. Manchester 
knows a good thing when it sees one, and has bought all 
the cases for the use of its own technical school. 

* * »* 

UST in the very nick of time comes M. Guillaume’s 
~ report of the English section at the Paris Exhibition. 

It affords a precious opportunity for comparison of 

ourselves with what has been said in 
nom the foregoing concerning the American 

Spectacles. section. It is not always pleasant to 

listen to the criticisms of a ¢ 
friend, and in the case of M. Guillaume truth 


America in 
Manchester. 











us to say that in his capacity of candid friend he has 
occasionally sharpened his critical pencil to a very fine 
point. But, on the whole, his report is strikingly good, 
and as it tits in pretty accurately with our own experi- 
ence of English education in general, and the exhibit in 
particular, we are not inclined to find fault with him. 

In a little introduction, which has a sort of pityingly 
apologetic flavour, he quotes from the volume on “The 
Work of the London School Board” that we English 
“have no genius for logical symmetry in the creation of 
institutions,” as is evidenced both in the exhibit and in 
the general impression of English education formed by the 
visitor to it. We must needs agree with him, pungent 
though the remark may be, especially after studying the 
American section. 

He then runs over the organisation of subjects in our 
primary schools, which we all know only too well. From 
a careful estimate of the whole he then separates the 
points that strike him most—namely: (a) The prepon- 
derating réle played by manual and physical instruc- 
tion; (6) the considerable development of technical 
education ; (c) the attention bestowed on house-work— 
that is, domestic instruction ; and (d) the very humble 
réles assigned to English and to history. 

a ad Rad 
] ISCUSSING primary school questions only, M. 
Guillaume says a good word for the drawing ex- 
hibited. Free work in crayon or with brush, leading to 
study of natural objects and design, 

ye pleases him much, but he notices with a 

: shrug the long apprenticeship we have 
served to the geometric idea of drawing, and to exercises 
of pure imitation. Hn passant he compares it unfavour- 
ably with the amplitude and variety of the American 
drawing exhibit, and he might have gone further. 

Physical instruction, drill, domestic economy, and 
house-work appeal to him strongly, and he praises them 
with all the generosity of a Frenchman who would like 
to see them taking a bigger place than they actually do 
in the educational system of his own country. 

Then he attacks the lacune. Moral instruction, as 
understood in France, finds no place. This is quite true, 
but we are far from thinking it a terrible crime to omit 
it. The absence of history and English, as universal 
and carefully-graduated subjects of instruction, fills him 
with astonishment. We agree with him. It is astound- 
ing, the carelessness of us English with regard to history. 
Our critic hints that we have been so successful as a 
nation, we feel no need of knowing about any other. Is 
this the reason why history is scouted ! 

Be that as it may, our mother tongue is worthy of 
better treatment than it receives. We know of nothing 
in England comparable to the scheme of English work, 
spoken and written, for the schools of Albany, N.Y., in 
the kindergarten and primary grades. 

From a study of examination papers, M. Guillaume 
draws the following general conclusions; that our char- 
acteristics are, a detailed study of a few subjects, joined 
with an absence of general ideas, so far as teaching is 
concerned. And in the administration of education the 
same lack of a unifying conception, of a strong general 
purpose, is apparent. 

This is serious. But how far we are from having a 
complete conception of what our education is, or is to be, 
recent events have made painfully apparent ; and as for 
the result seen in the exhibit, an examination of the 
American one makes us sorrowfully agree with the 
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T is told of the late Bishop of London that on one 
occasion at Oxford he chose for his epitaph the few 
simple words, ‘‘ He tried to write true history.” And 
we may fairly assume that in consider- 
— ing such an epitaph justified by his 
work, his own generation is only antici- 
pating the verdict of posterity. In the same way, 
when, about half a century ago, Macaulay set about the 
writing of his //istory of England, he wrote to his friend 
Napier, ‘‘I shall not be satisfied unless I produce some- 
thing which shall for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies.” If this 
wish also were not literally fulfilled, the fault must have 
lain with our grandmothers’ literary taste ; or else some 
masterpieces of fiction are still to be recovered for us. 
But Professor Jebb is not at all satisfied with this view 
of Macaulay’s historical work ; and, in a lecture delivered 
to the University Extension students at Cambridge last 
summer, he tries to meet the criticism which altogether 
discounts the value of that work because it is not scien- 
tific history. This, he says, is very like blaming a man 
because he is not somebody else; and if Macaulay were, 
as has been alleged, “ the great apostle of the Philistines,” 
still the Philistine view of history has its place and 
meaning. We confess ourselves hardly convinced by the 
professor’s arguments, the truth seeming to be that 
Macaulay was a politician first, and was not therefore, 
however industrious, the better historian afterwards. 
For us the great charm of his writing will be, not its 
strict impartiality, but its vivid narration of all the 
events which he sets before us; and there are many 
novels which in this particular may well be superseded 
by his long history of a short period. 


»* ad »* 


HERE was much cold coffee and stale toast at the 
breakfast tables of primary tedchers on the morning 
of Wednesday, March 6; for the matutinal newspaper had 
a distinctly personal flavour, and mere 
The Parlia- ww undane things such as eating had to 
mentary début \,it, In thousands of homes the paper 
ot Dr. Macna- . 
mare. was eagerly turned, and attention was 
riveted on the parliamentary page, too 
often consecrated to the dreary drip of dilatory declama- 
tion. Nor was the reader disappointed. He read a 
report of perhaps the most sustained and effective educa- 
tion discussion of the last decade, and noticed with pride 
that the honours of the debate were carried off by the 
three men who represent him so capably and zealously in 
the House of Commons. He had no anxiety for Messrs, 
Yoxall and Gray, for they have already won their par- 
liamentary spurs, and are assured of “a footing in the 
ear of the House.” He wished more especially to satisfy 
himself that the latest recruit, Dr. Macnamara, had jus- 
tified the high; hopes of his thousands of friends, We 
have it on the authority of a private member that Dr. 
Macnamara made a most successful first appearance. 
He spoke like an old parliamentary hand, and made 
his points as readily as though he were addressing an 
N.U.T. conference. 


* * * * * 


His frontal attack on that pathetic person Sir John 
Gorst—“ the most eloquent and least’ operative of vice- 
presidents ”"—was in every way a success, as far as dia- 
lectics are concernsd. Whether the sword of Damocles 
will be arrested in its descent on the higher-grade schools 
is another story. Dr. Macnamara’s wide and accurate 


acquaintance with the subject in all its bearings, his 
readiness, clear exposition, capital phrase-making, and 
undoubted earnestness, strongly impressed the House, 
and did much to raise the parliamentary discussion of 
educational topics from the Slough of Despond in which it 
reposes, as far as the average member is concerned. Dr, 
Macnamara’s description of Sir John as one who was 
‘‘not master in his own house” was the aptest utter- 
ance of the evening, and will stick to the unhappy Vice- 
President long after the debate is forgotten. The pity 
of it was that Donnybrook Fair followed, and the par- 
liamentary Hooligan effectually snuffed the educational 
reformer out of his due meed of newspaper recognition. 
Dr, Macnamara has begun well, as everybody expected, 
and we shall be surprised if he is not a parliamentary 
figure before the session is out. 


ses FS S&F 


N his vigorous and well-informed contribution to the 
recent education debate in the House of Commons, 
Dr. Macnamara used as a perfectly legitimate argument 
for justice to higher education in English 
Edinburgh = Board schools the more liberal arrange 
Gama ments in force in Scotland. To such a 
comparison no exception will be taken by 
any living Scotsman ; he regards northern superiority in 
such matters as axiomatic, and founded on natural law. 
But it comes as a disagreeable surprise to find that there 
is a Scotsman, in one sense a living force, but living 
largely on the reputation of a former generation, which, 
in the matter of the education of children, will run a 
dead heat with the most reactionary and _ ill-informed 
speakers and writers on the subject, and which lends the 
weight of a great name to the squashing of a much-needed 
reform. The School Board of Glasgow has recently in 
quired into the occupation of children out of school hours, 
and no reader of this journal will be surprised to learn 
that this inquiry has revealed the existence of a great 
deal of “ white slavery” in the Second City. Messages 
have to be carried, milk has to be delivered, and the 
daily papers must be hawked about the streets and 
delivered to the smaller newsagents, and for all these 
commodities children of tender years are the readiest 
and the cheapest means of transit. The School Board, 
with characteristic and commendable energy, proposes to 
acquire and to exercise the powers necessary for prevent- 
ing “overpressure” of this kind on the children, And 
for this thing the leading paper in the capital of Scotland 
has brought the School Board into judgment and con- 
demned it. All the old discredited arguments are used ; 
there are no others to use. Parents need the help of 
their children: this raises the question put by a recent 
writer, “Should hens eat eggs?” Is it the part of the 
parent to sacrifice the welfare of the next generation for 
his own? or is the converse the law of social progress ? 
We are asked to consider one of the cases quoted—that 
of a baker’s vanman—and to decide that his necessities 
justify the slavery of his children. The “ Lancashire 
widow” may now stand down; the “Glasgow vanman” 
is before us to justify “eating eggs.” We are told that 
there are things which are of more importance than edu 
cation for children ; but we are not told what these 
things are, nor what meaniug the writer attached to the 
term education. ‘“ Duty to parents” is a good phrase ; 
“duty of parents” is not inferior, and means much more 
for society. Even in Scotland, an imperialist newspaper 
cannot realise the necessity of besing empire on an im- 
perial race. 
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THE COMING 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


CONFERENCE OF THE N.U.T. 


AT GREAT YARMOUTH. 





THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JAMES F. BLACKER. 


| ) EADERS of Tue Practicat Teacner will hardly need 

to inquire who Mr. James F. Blacker is. His photc- 
graph and details of his career appeared in our March issue 
of last year. Therefore it was with no idea of dishing up 
anew old and familiar facts that our representative inter- 
viewed him a few days ago. Mr. Blacker is not an easy man 
to interview; in the first place, he is difficult to catch ; and 
next, when he is caught, his interests cover such a wide field, 
from municipal affairs up to the most intricate educational 
and imperial problems, that it is difficult to keep him to one 
point at a time, 

When one sits face to face with him, what an amount of 
indomitable energy, perseverance, and determination one 
finds plainly marked on his counte- 
nance! There is not a weak line init; | 
one feels that to such a man, given | 
an object to be achieved, he will go 
straight for it, and win success from 
sheer inability to recognise failure. 
And then the softer lines which ap- 
pear, when one touches on the days 
of “auld lang syne,” make one prize 
the lasting loyalty of this strong 
man's friendship as a reward well 
worth the winning. 

The room in which we had our chat 
was full of interest, for the president- 
elect of the N.U.T. has a most valuable 
collection of antiquities and curios. 
Here is a cabinet of quaint Oriental 
figures; there is a collection of old 
Staffordshire, or old Bristol, or Wor- 
cester ware—all genuine: a true con- 
noisseur, he shows you the marks. On 
the walls are the rarest of prints, and 
over yonder is a three-quarter life-size 
painting of Lady Janssen, the wife of 
the first chairman of the unfortunate 
South Sea Company. You admire the 
antique Chippendale furniture, and Mr. Blacker takes it as 
a great compliment, for it was nearly all made by himself ! 


Christ Church School. 


As would naturally be supposed, the conversation com- 
menced with some questions about his school. 

Mr. Blacker came straight from Cheltenham to Christ 
Church, which, it should be noted, is a higher-grade Volun- 
tary school. The Old Boys’ Association, which he founded, 
is a most flourishing institution, with some hundreds of 
members, from sixty to eighty of whom generally sit down 
to the annual dinner which the association holds. The 
presentation which has recently been made to Mr. Blacker, 
to mark the completion of his quarter of a century of labour 
at the school, is a source of sartenabie pride to him. As the 
address summarises his work, it may be well to quote it in 
full :— 

** Christ Church Boys’ School, Brighton. — Presented to 
Mr. James F. Blacker, together with a purse containin 
sixty-three guineas, in recognition of his long and faithful 
service as head-master of the above school. During the 
quarter of a century which Mr. Blacker has spent at Christ 
Church, he has been privileged to accomplish much exceed- 


MR. JAMES F, BLACKER, 


a 


ingly useful work, and to achieve much well-deserved 
success. The testimony given by old Christ Church boys 
holding responsible positions in many parts of the world 
shows Aree 19 the value of the early training they received 
from Mr. Blacker. We trust he may long be spared to con- 
tinue his efforts on behalf of true education, upon which the 
future prosperity of our country so largely depends.” 


This was signed by the vicar, two well-known townsmen 
as caehmibes, John Freemantle, “first assistant and 
twenty-five years’ colleague,” and the secretary of the Old 
Boys’ Association. 

n making the presentation, the vicar, the Rev. C. H. 
Hanning, first expressed his gratification at the pleasant duty 
he had been called upon to perform, and then conveyed the 
hearty congratulations of the meeting to Mr. Blacker upon 
the honourable position he held as vice-president of the 
N.U.T. Mr. Blacker’s reply was an eloquent one, but we 
can give only a brief sentence: “The best work done in any 
school was not the three R’s; the finest work he believed the 

masters and parents could do was to 
blend in the young heart and mind 
those principles which would lead and 
guide that child aright through the 
whole of life. He never knew of 
a failure where master and parent 
pulled together.” 


Athletics. 


Mr. Blacker delights in reminiscences 
of his old athletic days ; for he was a 
swimmer, a wrestler, a cricketer, and 
one of the earliest of Sussex County 
footballers. “Don’t you remember me 
throwing the mighty Arthur?” he 
said, alluding to an occasion when the 
humours of the cricket pavilion were 
varied by a friendly trial of strength 
and skill between himself and the . 
popular teacher-cricketer, Mr. Arthur 
Blackman, in which the present vice- 
president, in spite of a disparity in 
inches, decidedly scored. It was in the 
same company, too, that he achieved 
his greatest triumph in the cricket 
field. Playing for the Brighton Dis- 
trict Teachers against Eastbourne, on the County ground at 
Hove, in June 1881, he made 119 runs ; and his partnership 
with Arthur Blackman, who was responsible for 255 not out, 
realised 232. “Those were delightful days, when we used to 
meet on the tented field Pope, Boxall, dear old Richard Green- 
wood, with Cooke of Penge, and sometimes with J. W. Grove, 
as one of the spectators ;” and the vice president breathed a 
sort of sere and yellow sigh as he pointed to the presentation 
bats which his prowess in bowling had gained for him. But 
he soon grew animated again as he talked of his doings in 
the “forward line,” and how he kicked the first goal that 
was ever gained for Sussex County. 


Local Association Work. 


To the question, “You served your apprenticeship with 
the local association before going in for more important 
Union work on the Executive, did you not?” Mr. Blacker 
gave a very hearty reply :— 

“Yes; I have béen twice president of the Brighton Asso- 
ciation, and it is most pleasant to me to recall the unanimity 
and cordiality which have ever characterised my relations 
with my confréres of the profession, as evidenced on their 
part by the presentation of an illuminated address, and by 
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two complimentary banquets in the Pavilion—the first on my 
election to the Executive, and the next when I was chosen 
vice-president of the Union.” 

This second banquet Mr. Blacker described as a most 
brilliant affair. The Mayor of Brighton took the chair, and 
was supported by Sir George Kekewich, Mr. T. W. Danby, 
H.M. Chief Inspector for the district, several local magnates, 
and some of Mr. Blacker’s colleagues on the Executive. 

“But I suppose you look on the 1896 conference at 
Brighton as your most gratifying success ?” 

“Certainly ; it was the most brilliant conference that has 
ever been held by the Union. The visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of York to receive the purses, thanks to the kind 
interest taken by Mr. Reuben Sassoon, no doubt was what 
chiefly contributed to this result. The Duke and Duchess, 
in bidding farewell to Dr. Macnamara and myself, graciously 
expressed their deepest gratification ‘at the splendid success 
of a very notable gathering.’” 


The Voluntary Aid Grant. 


As would be expected, Mr. Blacker serves on the Diocesan 
Confederation of Church Schools, to which he was unani- 
mously elected by the teachers. One would have thought, 
too, that his ripe experience and well-tested loyalty to 
Voluntary schools would have ensured his co-option on the 
Association of Schools which distributes the aid grant, but it 
is not so. “My knowledge and well-known independence 
probably stand in the way,” was his explanation. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Blacker expressed this opinion : “On the question of 
the aid grant, teachers should be on every sub-association 
where the work is done ; but there is no teacher on any of 
the Sussex sub-associations. The allocation of the grant 
itself seems to be open to the strongest criticism. The im- 
position of the organising visitor has aroused the keenest 
antagonism on: the part of the teachers, who fail to see that 
the organising visitor accomplishes any useful purpose. The 
curious thing about Sussex is, that the Confederation, and not 
the Association, pays the salary of the organising visitor.” 


Social Work. 


Mr. Blacker, busy man though he is, does not neglect his 
duties asa citizen. He is chairman of an association of one 
of the largest wards in Brighton. His faculty for organisa- 
tion is shown here, for in recent elections no fewer than five 
town councillors have been successful, at a total inclusive cost 
of fourpence each! To the suggestion that he might perhaps 
give some useful hints to the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Executive, Mr. Blacker kept discreetly silent, though 
the beginnings of a smile were lurking round the corners of 
his mouth. 

His work in School Board elections is too well known to 
call for much comment. Three times in Brighton he has 
been the “agent” of the teachers’ candidate, and each time 
successfully. “The election of 1893 was,” said Mr. Blacker, 
“the most uphill fight, and at the same time the greatest 
success; for it resulted in the return of Mr. Baseden, and was 
undoubtedly the first great blow struck for security of tenure 
by tadepentiont local teachers.” 


Executive and Union Work. 


The annual figures show how unremitting is the president- 
elect’s attendance at the Executive meetings. He has repre- 
sented the Union at Edinburgh, Dundee, and in Belgium. 
At the latter conference he addressed the assembled dele- 
gates in French, in a speech of some minutes’ length, and 
was received with enthusiastic applause. M. Van den 
Dungen, in writing to the editor of this journal, made the 
charmingly naive remark, “The English delegates had great 
success with the ladies” ! 

The utterances of one who is shortly to fill such an im- 
portant chair as that of the N.U.T. are of so much import- 
ance, that we think the next two answers must be - uced 
tn extenso. We asked, “ What seems to you, Mr. Blacker, to 
be the educational policy of the present Government ?” 

He replied: “The measure of 1896 was a comprehensive 
attempt to deal with the question of the local authority, and 
it failed because many wanted an authority ad hoc—in other 
words, universal School Boards. Then from within came 





pressure to reduce the-minimum rea qualification to 
50,000. Those who were responsible for the withdrawal of 
this Bill have delayed the advent of important reforms 
which are being introduced little by little in all sorts of odd 
ways. Generally speaking, the rejected Bill has loomed 
large in this direction ; in fact, it seems that what was not 
attained by its failure will be carried out piecemeal. 

“Tt seems, in view of the absence of guidance from the 
Board of Education, almost impossible to forecast the lines 
of the forthcoming measure. Probably it will attempt the 
organisation of secondary education. hy not a national 
system of education? The time could scarcely be more 
opportune.” 

“What, in your opinion, will be the future of the elemen- 
tary school and of the N.U.T.?” 

“The future of the elementary school is becoming very 
clearly defined in view of recent events. It is expressed’ by 
some—with a wish father to the thought—as the three R’s 
plus the formation of character. The last is beyond every- 
thing the special work of the school, but the limitation of 
knowledge to the simplest elements develops neither char- 
acter nor brains. 

“Closely allied to this is the future of our Union, The 
professional spirit is growing, and what is wanted isa society 
that will heartily embrace all sections of teachers properly 
qualified. It possibly may not be the N.U.T., but the 
primary teachers must form an important factor in any 
organisation, especially in view of the facts that the degree 
course is being largely followed by our younger members, 
and that at present technical training, as a rule, is largely 
confined to them. A Faculty of Teaching is desirable.” 

At this point our interview was interrupted, and most 
pleasantly closed, by the entrance of Mrs. Blacker and her 
charming daughter. Mrs. Blacker has been the right-hand 
supporter of her husband all through his professional career, 
and more especially since he has been on the Executive has 
her self-denial been evident. She has more anxiety now, 
for, like others of the N.U.T., Mr. and Mrs. Blacker have 
made their sacrifice for their country. Their only son is in 
the Imperial Light Horse at the front, and it was with a 
letter from Potchefstroom, where he is at present stationed, 
that she came in at this moment. 

Miss Blacker is the despair of the younger masculine 
members of the teaching profession in Brighton. She has 
just been elected a member of the local Motor Club Com- 
mittee, and was full of it. “I will make them move!” she 
said; and so she will, for she isa true daughter of her father. 


tal Pate 


THE CONFERENCE TOWN. 


YARMOUTH TO-DAY. 
BY H. G. DAY, CONFERENCE SECRETARY. 
‘*Come unto these yellow sands.” 


ISITORS arriving by the 
Great Eastern Railway 
enter the town by crossin 
the bridge over the river, and 
find themselves on the Hall 
Quay, where, in the summer, 
the excursion steamers from 
London daily land a multitude 
of engers. This quay is 
lined with the finest buildings 
in the town, which thus pre- 
sents its finest face to the visi- 
tor on his arrival. At one end 
of this open space stands the 
Conservative Club House, faced by the Town Hall at the 
other end. The Town Hall is one of the finest and largest 
of its kind to be seen in any town in the kingdom. It was 
oe in 1882 by His Majesty the King, then the Prince 
of Wales, who takes a great interest in the town, and has 
been concerned in several matters connected with it. “Many 
of the buildings flanking the quay are of historic interest. 


THE ARMS OF YARMOUTH. 
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The Star Hotel was once the residence of Bradshaw, the 
friend and helper of Cromwell, and it is the local tradition 
that in this house the execution of Charles the First was 
finally decided upon. The interior of this old house is one 
of the sights of Yarmouth, on account of its magnificent 
carvings and the famous Nelson room. 

The General Post Office stands at the corner opposite the 
Town Hall. 

Passing the Town Hall along the quy, which is 1} miles 
in length, we are tempted to believe that we have stepped 
out of England altogether by the many suggestions of 
Holland which meet us at every step, even to the avenue 
of trees running for the greater part of its length. This part 
of the town undoubtedly owes its Dutch character to the 
former close connection of Yarmouth with Holland—a connec- 
tion that is by no means severed at the present day. Formerly, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Dutch fishermen 
came here in the autumn, as the Scotch fishermen do now, to 
dispose of their catches, and many of the houses were in- 
habited by Dutch families. Numbers of, Dutch merchants 
to-day visit the town in the herring season to purchase. 
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with fishing boats. Last season, in 1900, these boats were 
so numerous that they extended up the river as far as the 
Town Hall. A casual observer might well be excused at 
wondering where the myriads of shiny-scaled herrings could 
possibly be disposed of. The swills, or cradle-shaped Paskets, 
overflowing with fish, in rows of thousands, herrings lying in 
heaps, and the auctioneers shouting as they dispose of the 
catches to the eager, struggling, shouting crowds of buyers, 
and the grimy fishermen in the background ee as 
fast as they can handle the swills, all form a scene which 
is not soon forgotten by those who have witnessed it. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of this industry, we 
quote the official figures for last year from the returns of 
the Port and Haven Commissioners :—T wenty-eight thousand 
four hundred and seventy-seven lasts of herrings, each count- 
ing 13,200 fish, were landed, reaching the gigantic total of 
375,895,400 ; the average price realised was 2s. 6d. per 132. 

Close by, at the rear of the Fish Market, on the South 
Denes, at this time of the year, Nelson’s Monument looks 
down on as strange a scene as can well be imagined. Thou- 
sands of flat tubs are mounted on stools, and women, mostly 
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THE TOWN TMALL. 


The building now used as the Subscription Library was, in 
1604, granted by the Corporation to the Dutch and Flemings 
as a chapel. This suggestion of Holland has been remarked 
upon by every writer who has described the town. Mrs. 
Berlyn, in Sunrise Land, writes : 

“One seems to have been suddenly transported, as soon as 
this part of the town is reached, straight to Rotterdam or 
Antwerp. 

“The whole country round about, with its dikes and 
ditches, its everlasting mills, and soppy, flat wastes, is irre- 
sistibly suggestive of Holland ; but here, on the leafy quay, 
the illusion is complete. The towering masts, the bulging 
old fishing, salt, and grain boats, with their strangely-painted 
masts, the perpetual movement, the solid, seapeaeahle old 
houses, and public marine buildings and offices, make as 
colourable an imitation of the Boompyes as could well be 
conceived.” 

Following the course of the quay to the south, we enter 
the Fish Market. ‘This is seen at its best in October and 
November, when the whole of the river is filled to choking 


the wives and daughters of the Scotch fishermen, are hard 
at work gutting oa cleaning the herring ready for pickling, 
while stacked in piles all round are new barrels ready to be 
filled with the salted fish. The work is carried on in feverish 
haste, for time presses ; and even darkness does not stay the 
operations, for huge flares throw a light on the busy scene, 
which goes on until the last herring has been gutted, cleaned, 
salted, and packed. The sight presented by the girls, with 
their arms ‘e to the shoulder, their oilskin suits, and 
peeees tucked up to their knees, showing the high-topped 
oots rendered necessary by the blood and offal lying ankle- 
deep on the ground, is not readily forgotten by rd one who 
has once seen it. The greater part of the pickled fish is 
exported to the shores of the Baltic. 

n the summer these same Denes present another busy 
scene of a totally different character. From end to end are 
seen the white tents of military encampments, where thou- 
sands of volunteers are undergoing their annual training in 
camp. They come from all parts of the country—the mill 
operatives and colliers from Lancashire, the miners and 
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metal-workers from the Black Country, the farm labourers 
from the eastern counties, and the busy toilers from the 
East End of London; and the town has its fill of military 
bands and marching columns of men. 

The Nelson Column, which stands on this spot, is worthy 
of the great hero it commemorates. It was erected in 1817 
by the county of Norfolk, as a tribute to the great admiral, 
of whom the county was so proud. It has a total height of 
160 feet, and is surmounted by a figure of Britannia holding 
an olive branch, and looking landwards, to signify that the 
great hero gave peace and security to the land he loved so 
well. Those who are brave enough to mount the two hun- 
dred and seventeen steps which lead to the top are amply 
rewarded by the magnificent view to be obtained} on a clear 
day the spire of Norwich Cathedral may be clearly seen, 
twenty-one miles away. 

Now we can reach the sands with a few steps, and stroll 
along the boast and glory of Yarmouth, which claims, with 
good reason, that her sands are unrivalled. Certainly, in the 
summer, thousands of people seem to have the same opinion, 
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Here, last January, the Mayor and Corporation assembled 
in state to proclaim the accession of His Majesty Edward 
the Seventh. 

In Easter week visitors will have an spony, some- 
what rare nowadays, of seeing a fair in full swing on a large 
scale. The great open space in front of the brewery, known 
as Church Plain, as well as the greater part of the Market 
Place, will be filled with booths, roundabouts, stalls, and 
other accessories of a fair ; and the country people for miles 
round will come in large numbers to join in the surging 
crowds on pleasure bent. This fair is held on the Friday 
and Saturday of Easter week each year. 

We must not forget the Museum, the pride of its energetic 
curator, Mr. W. Carter, who is continually arranging a series 
of surprises here. Exhibits on loan from South Kensington 
and the British Museum are shown in the building at the 
back of the Tolhouse, where the town curios and objects of 
interest are placed. Exhibits of local manufactures from the 
silk mill, iron foundries, and engineering works are on view, 
as samples of what is made in the town. A fine collection 





THE MARKET PLACE. 


for all along the front of the town for nearly two miles the 
beach is black with the countless numbers of persons of all 
sorts lying and sitting about. 

In July and August the number of visitors staying in the 
town at one time reaches the number of 70,000, in addition 
o the railways pour in thousands of excursionists 
aay. 

The Marine Parade is one of the finest to be seen any- 
where. Starting at the north end, near.the rifle butts, it 
extends southward for close on two miles, as far as the 
Government Military Depdt; while beyond that a good 
cycle road reaches to the river mouth. 

Half-way along the Parade is the Aquarium Theatre, 
where the Conference will be held, and the Publishers’ 
Exhibition as well. 

__ Passing up Prince’s Road, the Market Place is reached. 
This is one of the largest markets in the country, and on 
Saturdays the large space is entirely covered with stalls. 


The stranger should note the stone cross let into the pave- 


ment a few yards to the west of Market Road. This marks 
the site of the old Market Cross, which was pulled down by 
the first corporation elected under the Reform Act of 1836. 





of historical medals and South African horns is also housed 
here. In addition to these is a capital series of local birds, 
many of which are sent to the elementary schools in turn 
for the use of the teachers, who also have the privilege of 
taking classes in winter to the Museum and giving lessons 
on objects in the midst of rare specimens. 


Educational. 


Although Yarmouth has no great or ancient public school 
within its borders, nor makes any great stir in the educa- 
tional world, yet a large amount of steady work of good 
character is carried on in a quiet, unostentatious way. 

The Corporation itself is responsible for the Science and 
Art Schools on the South Quay, towards the maintenance 
of which the “whisky money,” as it is mostly called, or grant 
received from the Government on account of spirit dues, is 
well used. Here the budding Raphael will find all material 
and instruction necessary to launch him fally equipped on the 
artistic world. A well-fitted, up-to-date laboratory 1s also pro- 
vided for the science side. Science and art scholarships are 
offered to the scholars in the elementary schvols, to enable 
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them to follow their studies free of cost in either science 
or art. 

But the Corporation does not confine its generosity to its 
own schools; it is ready to help other institutions. The 
boy pupil teachers of the borough undergo a course of 
training in woodwork at the Voluntary Schools Woodwork 
Centre. This is attended by young teachers from all schools 
in the town, and the cost is defrayed by the Town Council. 
The School Board has a well-organised system of evening 
continuation classes during the winter months, and these are 
subsidised also from the “whisky money.” 

The oldest school in the town is, naturally, the Grammar 
School, which was established by the Corporation in 1551. 
There are some curious items about the foundation of this 
school in the town records. The “ Parson of Haddiscoe” was 
appointed for a quarter of a year on trial, and was apparently 
not to the satisfaction of the worthy councillors, for we find 
they appointed “an 
expert man” in the 


from the high rank they hold among the town schools, 
but also on account of the buildings in which they are 
housed. 

The old Benedictine Priory is ending its career in use- 
fulness. The buildings have been adapted for the Parish 
schools, whose scholars do their daily grind of work in the 
large refectory hall, where in former times the monks feasted 
and entertained kings and nobles. The boys’ department 
keeps its boys till the age of sixteen, the last two years being 
devoted to a commercial education on the lines advocated by 
the London Chamber of Commerce, which will examine the 
young students. This section was opened last year, and is” 
likely to be a great success. 

Manual instruction in woodwork is given to the boys in 
every school in the town, Board and Voluntary. The 
Voluntary schools maintain jointly a workshop in King 
Street, which started in 1898. The School Board took up 

the subject the fok 
lowing year, and 





same year. It was also 
enacted that each of 
the four-and-twenties 
(or aldermen) should 
my 18 pence towards 
iis living ; and each of 
the eight-and-forties 
(or coune illors) was to 
pay & pence a year. 

The school con- 
tinued, in varying cir- 
cumstances, till 1757, 
when it was closed, and 
remained 80 for school 
purposes till 1863, 
when it was once more 
established. New 
buildings were found 
for it, but the school 
soon outgrew these ; 
and, in 1872, His 
Majesty King Edward, 
at that time Prince of 
Wales, opened the 
yrresent handsome 
yuilding on the sea- 
front. 

Scholarships to the 
school are open for the 
boys attending the 
elementary schools in 
the town; and from 
the school, scholarships 
are open to Cambridge 
University. Thus the 
educational ladder is 
complete in every rung 
for the Yarmouth 
schoolboy. 


A Charity or Blue 





maintains two centres 
one of which is in 
Gorleston. 


Historical. 
’ From the geologist’s 
point of view, the land 
on which Yarmouth 
stands is the young- 
est portion of Great 
Britain. Within his- 
torical times there was 
a period when this part 
of the country had no 
existence. Those who 
came here on pleasure 
or piracy bent during 
the Roman occupation 
of the country found 
the sea in possession, 
and were able to sail 
their ships nearly up 
to the hill on 
which Norwich stands. 
The Corporation of 
Great Yarmouth 
hoards amongst its 
treasured archives an 
interesting old map 
reproduced in the 
reign of Elizabeth from 
a map drawn in the 
eleventh century, 
whichshows the earlier 
occupation of the sea. 
During the time of the 
Romans in Britain, the 
estuary of the Bure, 
Yare, and Wensum 
was a wide gulf ex- 








Coat school was for 
many years in exist- 
ence at the corner of 
the Market Place, but it is now closed. The charities con- 
nected with this have been amalgamated with another Charity 
school farther down the Market Place, on the site of which 
St. Mary’s Hospital once stood. The school is now a free 
school under the Board of Education, with certain privileges 
reserved for the boys and girls attending it. 

A British school was established here in 1813, on Nelson 
Road. The original buildings are still in use, with additions. 
During its long career of usefulness this school has been 
well served by its old boys, many of whom have become 
noted men. The late F. Gladman, of “school management” 
fame, was at one time a head-master of this school. It still 
maintains its character for sound, sterling work, and its boys 
are well to the fore in the competition for scholarships. 

The Parish schools of St. Nicholas, or, as they are locally 
termed, the Priory schools, are worthy of mention, not only 


tending miles inland ; 


THE TOLHOUSE (EXTERIOR). and the towns of Had- 


discoe, Harleston, Bun- 
gay, Burgh, and Reedham, which now are inland places, were 
then directly on the sea-coast, and supported a sea-fishing 
population. Even so late as the end of the tenth century the 
records of Norwich show that the herring fishery was one of 
the chief industries of that city. 

The Romans established three stations on this gulf—Nor- 
wich at the head, with Caister and Burgh Castle at each horn. 
Burgh Castle still stands, perhaps the best preserved relic 
of the Roman occupation of this country. It is within easy 
walking distance of Yarmouth, on the river Wensum, and 
is one of the show places of the neighbourhood, where the 
imaginative visitor can see in his mind’s eye the Roman 
galleys lying at anchor in the river, and people the walls 
again with armed warriors ready to dash out to sea in pur- 
suit of pirates from the German marshes. Later on these 
same freebooters took possession of the country, many of 
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their ships sailing up this gulf, over the spot where now the 
streets of Yarmouth stand. 

There were no corporations in those days with their steam- 
dredgers at work to keep the river mouths open; which was 
fortunate for the future existence of the town. At this period 
sandbanks began to appear in the mouth of the gulf, and 
gradually became high ey, for fishermen to use for dry- 
ing nets on, and to camp on during the busy season. 

‘hoon in Saxon times the dwellers on the east coast had 
learned the value of the herring, and followed the shoals 
in their annual migrations with as much energy as is done 
to-day. 

Being a convenient place, the merchants buying herrings 
met the fishermen on the sandbanks at the mouth of the 
gulf to buy their catches, and here might be seen scores of 
fishing vessels at anchor round this strip of sand, with fisher- 
men from all parts of the coast bargaining with buyers from 
all parts of the inland country. It was a Dusy scene in Octo- 
ber of each year, but in those early days the place was left 
to solitude for the rest 


In the time of Edward the Confessor Yarmouth was an 
island, bounded on the north by an inlet called Grubb’s Haven, 
about a mile and a half to the north of the town, which was 
used as the principal entrance for ships. At that time the 
Yare entered the sea about six miles south of the town, run- 
ning by Gorleston, Corton, and Gunton, forming the western 
boundary of the island. 

The struggle of the good people of Yarmouth to keep open 
the river mouth and harbour forms an interesting history. 
No less than seven channels have been constructed since 
Yarmouth was first inhabited, the havens ranging from near 
Caister, on the north, to near Lowestoft, on the south. The 

resent channel was constructed in 1560, by a Dutch engineer 
invited over for that purpose. It is interesting to read that 
“ye stone of our Lady’s Church, on the west of ye bridge, 
demolished by Henry VIIL.,” was used in the construction 
of the harbour, in addition to 3,807 tons of stone brought 
from France. Possibly the use of the church stones may have 
had a lasting effect, as the channel remains good to this day. 
Although the town 





of the year. 

Gradually, however, 
the huts became per- 
manent settlements as 
the sandbanks in- 
creased in size; and 
we find in the time of 
William the Conqueror 
regulations drawn up 
for the better ruling 
of the dwellers at 
Jernemuth, as it was’ | § 
first called. ¢ 

The town acknow- 
ledged its obligations 
to the humble herring 
by adopting three her- 
rings as its coat of arms 
as soon as King John 
granted the inhabit- 
ants a charter. 

The first portion of 
the town to be built 
on for permanent oc- 
cupation was the street 
now called Fuller’s 
Hill, which adjoins the 
church, 

In its early days the 
town was under the 
jurisdiction of the 
Cinque Ports, who 
appointed port-reeves, 
or bailiffs, to settle 
disputes between the 
merchants and fisher- 
men, and also to collect 
the dues for the ports. 
At this time Yarmouth 
aspired to be recog- 
nised as one of the 
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never reached the 
height of its ambition, 
in early days, of becom- 
ing a recognised mem- 
ber of theCinque Ports 
fraternity, it was evi- 
dently an important 
seaport at an early 
yeriod, both for war- 
ike and commercial 
purposes. In the reign 
of Edward the Third 
we find a large number 
of warships provided 
by the town for the 
king’s service, and for 
protection against the 
Scottish and French 
privateers. As was the 
custom in those days, 
each seaport town, in 
return for commercial 
privileges granted by 
the king, maintained a 
number of warships 
fully manned and 
equipped with muni- 
tions of war, for 
service against the 
king’s enemies when 
required. Thus, when 
Edward the Third set 
out to invade France 
in 1340, and fought 
the naval battle of 
Sluys on the way, it is 
recorded that the Yar- 
mouth squadron ar- 
rived at the scene of 
action at a critical 











Cinque Ports, and to 
appoint itsown bailiffs, 
and frequent quarrels arose between the port-reeves and the 
townsmen, which often culminated in bloodshed. These dis- 
— between the inhabitants and the Cinque Port barons 
yecame so serious that Henry the First took the town under 
his protection, and placed it under the government of a 
provost, who had to see that the dues were paid to the 
Cinque Ports. 

As the town increased in size so did the claims of the 
inhabitants, who claimed rights over the dwellers on the 
west side of the river, where Gorleston now stands. These 
claims were resented, and disputes arose, which broke out 
often with so much acrimony and violence as to call for the 
interference of the law. It was not until the reign of Eliza- 
beth that these matters of dispute were settled, after so much 
bloodshed and expenditure on lawyers’ parchment. 


THE TOLHOUSE (INTERIOR). 


moment for the Eng- 
lish forces, which were 
in danger cf defeat. 
John Perebourn, the Yarmouth admiral, however, by his 
tactics and fierce onslaught, turned the scale, and completed 
the victory in Edward's favour. The king rewarded the town 
for this signal service by allowing the royal lions of England 
to be dimidiated with the herrings of Yarmouth, to form the 

resent coat of arms. The citizens are justly proud of their 

eraldic distinction. Edward also granted the more sub- 
stantial favour of making Yarmouth one of the staple ports 
of the kingdom, where the wool, which then formed the chief 
export of this country, had to be taken for shipment to Flan- 
ders, rendering the collection of the king’s export dues more 
easy. This was a great privilege, and one highly esteemed 
by the burgesses, who were at this time on the crest of a 
wave of prosperity, little dreaming of the misfortune that 
was even then preparing to strike a deadly blow at the town. 
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In 1349 the Black Death ravaged the country, and was 

rticularly severe in this part of England. The county of 
Norfolk has never completely recovered from the wholesale 
deaths among its population ; while in Yarmouth alone it is 
recorded that 7,000 persons out of a population of 10,000 
died of the plague. Large numbers were buried in pits at 
the west al of the churchyard, which was filled to its ut- 
most ——_ ; and other pits were dug at the back of the 
present Primitive Methodist Tabernacle, in which thousands 
of bodies were buried. 

However, the town so far recovered itself by the time of 
Queen Elizabeth that we find the poet Drayton writing of 
Yarmouth as the fourth port of the kingdom. 

During its early years, the dwellers in Yarmouth were in 
constant fear that the sea would reassert its ancient dominion 
over the site of the town—a fear that was not without founda- 
tion, for in 1287 we find it recorded that the sea flooded the 
whole town, and the water stood four feet deep in the church. 
From the sea came other invaders besides the swirling flood. 
During the long series of wars waged by this country with 
Scotland and France, the east coast was harried by privateers. 





Manship, the historian of the borough, who lived in the 
reign of Elizabeth, has an interesting note in his historv. 
He relates how he and other scholars of the Grammar School, 
glad to get away from books, worked, in common with every 
inhabitant of the town, as day labourers from December 11, 
1569, to August 5 of the following year, at making the big 
mound known as Castle Hill. Ordnance was mounted on 
this hill, which commanded the harbour and roads. This 
mound, much diminished in height, now supports St. George’s 
Church. 

Yarmouth has twice been besieged by a land force. Ket 
the tanner, disappointed in his attempt to force the gate, 
raised his standard on the heights of Gorleston, and from 
there bombarded the town for some days, but inflicted very 
little damage. During the Civil War the burgesses shut the 
north gate in the face of the royal troops, who were advanc- 
ing to take possession of the town for King Charles. After 
an ineffectual attempt to gain admission, the Royalists re- 
tired. During the war Royalist prisoners were sent to the 
town, and contined in the Guard Towers. 

The town is celebrated for the peculiar way in which the 
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The position of Yarmouth made it especially liable to these 
beved. on and in the reign of Henry the Third permission was 
obtained to build a strong wall round the town for defence. 
The wall was eventually completed, and encircled the town 
from the North-west Tower on the river Bure, passing round 
the churchyard, along Dene Side and Blackfriars Road to 
the Southgates, where a boom was stretched across the river 
at sunset every evening. The greater part of this wall, with 
several of the towers, is still standing, but it is so hemmed in 
and built upon by houses that its course is not easily traced. 
None of the gates remain. The exigencies of traffic have 
been too much for them. In 1770 the Corporation pulled 
down four of the gates, because the fishermen could not get 
through with their nets without tearing them on the nails 
in the gates. In the reign of Edward the Third a moat sur- 
rounded the walls, and at every gate was a bridge. The 
authorities were very careful to keep the moat dredged and 
clear of obstructions, and fines were levied on persons throw- 
ing rubbish into it. The records of the town contain many 
entries of fines collected in this way. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH. 


original streets were arranged. The old town was laid out 
in the form of a gridiron. Many theories have been advanced 
to account for this unique plan of street-building. The real 
cause seems to have been an attempt to house the largest 
number of people within the narrowest possible limits. The 
town was hemmed in on all sides by the river, by marshes, 
and by the sea, which then came much closer to the walls 
than now. Expansion beyond the walls was_ practically 
impossible for many years, and the rapidly-growing popula- 
tion had to be housed somehow. he people were thus 
obliged to cramp their houses very closely together ; very 
wisely, however, arranging the narrow streets, or “ Rows,” 
as = were called, to run from west to east, so that the 
prevailing winds would sweep them clear of smells. This 
crowding was intensified by the large space demanded by 
the ee establishmenta, of which there were six, occu- 
pring altogether about a fifth of the s within the walls. 

ere are one hundred and forty-five of these Rows, which at 
one time housed rich and poor alike, but have now passed into 
the possession of the poorer classes. The narrowest of the 
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Rows is No. 95, measuring but twenty-eight inches across at 
the Middlegate Street end. It is known locally as “ Kitty 
Witches Row.” The widest of these Rows are Market Row 
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and Broad Row, which together form one of the principal thor- 
oughfares of the town, and are lined throughout with shops. 
The following extract from Palmer’s Perlustration of Great 
Yarmouth gives an interesting account of the Rows :— 

“The Rows were not distinguished by any numbers until 
1804, previously to which time they were known only b 
some name taken from that of some inhabitant at either end, 
or from the sign of some neighbouring alehouse. Altogether 
they measure nearly eight miles in length. In order to 
traverse these narrow Rows, and to convey goods and 
merchandise to the inhabitants, it was necessary to invent 
a vehicle specially adapted to the purpose ; consequently a 
‘Yarmouth cart’ was constructed, which is unlike any other 
carriage in the kingdom. It has a low sledge about twelve 
feet long and three feet six inches in breadth, being just 
sufficient to allow the carriage to up and down the 
ordinary Row ; and its two small wheats which revolve on 
a low axle, are, for economy of space, placed beneath the 
body of the cart. The driver, when the cart is empty, stands 
upright on it like a Roman charioteer.” One of these old 
carts is still preserved in the Museum. 

The building which houses the Museum and the Free 
Library deserves special mention. The old Tolhouse, in 
Middlegate Street, is one of the houses to which all visitors 
are attracted. It dates from the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and was at first a private residence. In 1362 the 
owner, Stephen de Stalham, left it by will to the townsmen. 
by whom it has been preserved in its original condition to a 
very large extent. It has a curious external staircase, lead- 
ing to a great arched doorway enriched with Early English 
dog-tooth ornament. Entering by this doorway, the visitor 
is impressed by the fine open timbered roof in the great 
hall, in which the town bailiffs used to receive their dues or 
tolls, which gave the building its name of Tolhouse. 

Below this hall, on the ground floor, was the hold, or com- 
mon prison, into which all prisoners were formerly thrust 
and chained to a beam. Many dark deeds of torture were 
practised in this age-grimed dungeon, if all tales are true ; 
and many gruesome-looking implements of torture are still 
kept on view, to make the visitor shudder as he thinks of the 
uses they were formerly put to. f 

According to Manship’s history, the building was formerly 
used as a jail, a court of justice, and an assembly room for 
the Corporation. 

Debtors were confined on the ground floor, and a narrow 
slit still remains of the window through which poor debtors 
appealed to the charity of the -by for alms. In the 
cells of this prison, Sarah Martin, the local emulator of John 
Howard, devoted her life to the care of the poor prisoners. 
She taught many an ignorant law-breaker to read and 
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write, and the elements of Christianity, and was the means 
of ae many a criminal back to honest wa Her 
memory is honoured by a stained-glass window in the Parish 
Church. 

Near the Tolhouse, in Row 954, is another interesting bit 
of Old Yarmouth—the Grey Friars’ Cloisters—which was 
purchased by the Corporation in 1804, and is kept in pre- 
servation by them. 

Most old towns have many almshouses in them. Yar- 
mouth has but one example. Hidden away behind the little 
avenue known as the Church Trees, on the open space in 
front of the church, is the Fishermen’s Hospital, one of the 
quaintest bits of Old Yarmouth in the town. It was erected 
by the Corporation in 1702, as a home for decayed fishermen 
and their wives. Benefactions to this charity were in ex- 
istence before the building was erected. Charles the Second 
granted it an annuity of £160 in 1668, as an equivalent for 
the duties on the beer consumed in the fisheries. This 
annuity ceased to be paid in 1847, but charitable bequests 
made up the sum necessary to carry on this useful institu- 
tion. Twenty couples are each provided with two rooms, 
—— being given, when a vacancy occurs, to those who 
ave been masters on fishing voyages. 


The Parish Church. 


The people of Yarmouth are very proud of their Parish 
Church, with its cathedral-like dimensions. It is locally 
claimed to be the largest parish church in the country, but 
there is doubt on this point. St. Michael’s, at Coventry, and 
Tewkesbury Abbey, cover more ground, but are not so wide. 

It was founded in 1101 by Herbert de Losinga, Bishop of 
Norwich, who stands pre-eminent among the church elites 
of his time, for the beauty of the churches he founded, as 
well as for the circumstances which caused him to become 
a famous church builder. 

He was responsible for the foundation also of Norwich 
Cathedral, and of St. Margaret’s at Lynn. These churches 
were erected as an expiation of his acts of simony, in which 
respect he was without a rival in his time. 

he charter of the foundation of Norwich Cathedral states, 
under date of September 1101, that the church of St. Nicholas 
at Yarmouth was granted, “with the things that belong to 
the same,” to the Benedictine monks, who established a 
priory in connection with the church. The remains of this 
priory are now used as the parish schools of St. Nicholas. 

Little of the original structure of the church is, however, 
left now—only the portion of the central tower between the 
bell chamber and the tower arches. It was built of material 
which could not be expected to last—tufa from the Rhine, 
which, most likely,was brought over as ballast in some trading 
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ship. It was at first a simple cross church, with transepta, but 
without aisles, which were added about a hundred years 
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after. They are remarkable for their unusual proportions; 
and large as the church is in area, it was intended to be larger. 

As we have stated previously, the town waxed exceed- 
ingly prosperous in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and ambition fired the burgesses to make their huge 
church still bigger. Funds were raised, and in 1330 an 
extension called “the bachelors’ aisle” was begun, and a new 
west front of grand dimensions, with two towers and a door- 
way forty feet wide, was commenced. While these works 
were still in progress, that awful scourge the Black Death 
fell upon the town, and smote it without mercy. The 
scanty remnant had no heart, and probably no money, for 
church-building, and the unfinished work fell into y tnan 
and was removed piecemeal for various purposes. Some of 
the materials were used in the foundations of St. George’s 
Church, and doubtless many an enterprising builder could 
not resist the temptation of using good material so handy 
for use. Formerly the spire was much higher than it is at 
present. In 1683 it was struck by lightning, and after a 
century of patching and repairing, it was removed as unsafe, 
and replaced by the present structure. 

In the time of the Commonwealth the appropriators of 
church revenues and buildings were at work here. To 
prevent quarrelling as to the particular sect which should 
use the church, the aisles were walled up, and three churches 
were made, each of which had its own congregation. After 
the Restoration the walls remained for years, and worship 
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senting a group of knights in chain mail. Tradition states 
that this represents a local baron about to do reverence after 
the battle of Falkirk, 1298. 

St. Nicholas’ Church has long been noted for its great 
organ, which is one of the largest in the country. It is in 
two parts, one in each aisle, while the organist sits in the 
choir far away from either case to manipulate his key- board. 
Unfortunately, at present this magnificent instrument is 
dumb, and is undergoing an operation at the hands of re- 
pairers. ° 

The carved and gilded figure o” St. Nicholas, surmounting 
the southern half of the organ, formerly occupied a similar 
— in St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, but in those 

ys he was known as St. Peter. 

The belfry contains a fine peal of ten bells, cast in 1807 by 
the noted firm of bell-founders at Whitechapel, Mars and 
Sons. The tenor in D weighs thirty-eight hundredweight. 

The font is a fine specimen of late Norman work ; it has 
experienced the vagaries of ae fashions in religion. 
In 1647, the Corporation, as zealous Puritans, could see no 
use in any carved work in a church, and ordered its removal. 
Happily some good churchman rose to the occasion, and pre- 
served it carefully for happier days, when it was restored to 
its proper place. 

Two curiosities find a lodgment in the church. Near the 
west door is a great chair, formed from a vertebra of a whale 
that came ashore in the year 1475. Visitors should not seat 
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was conducted in the nave. These have, however, been 
removed, and careful restoration has once more made the 
old building a fitting centre of worship for so large a parish, 
which comprises the whole town. 

The churchyard was enclosed on two sides by the town 
wall, which formed its boundary, with a guard tower 
King Henry's Tower—at the angle. This tower has been 
used for years now as a charnel-house, where human bones 
dug up in the churchyard are deposited. The area covered 
by the old churchyard is about eight acres. Here in olden 
times many a miracle play was performed, and many a church 
ale held. Towns yied with each other in friendly rivalry 
in these performances, and frequently borrowed stage prop- 
erties of each other. * Thus it is recorded that, in 1558, 
Yarmouth borrowed from Norwich the entire outfit for the 
mystery play. Burials no longer take place here ; a large 
tract of ground adjoining, and still another, have been con- 
secrated as the town cemetery. 

Before entering the church, the oyles of the belfry 
tower are worth S dlehia)--alterachty' Gtiwes and angels. 

The interior well repays a visit, from the number of objects 
of interest which attract attention. The west window, with 
its Early English work and dog-tooth ornament, is elegant in 
its beautiful lines. All the stained glass is modern, that in 
the north aisle being erected to the memory of Sarah Martin, 
whom Yarmouth is proud to honour. Fragments of mural 
painting still survive in the north transept—one repre- 


themselves therein, as it is locally regarded as unlucky. 
Another curiosity is a mediaeval reading-desk, its shelves 
being ingeniously mounted on two wheels, by turning which 
each shelf is brought on a level with the eye, while the shelf 
and its contents remain horizontal. It contains, among other 
books, a fine illuminated roll of the Book of Esther, probably 
written in the thirteenth century. 








A GUIDE-BOOK FOR THE DELEGATE. 

We have much pleasure in drawing the. attention of our readers 
to Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.’s PicrorRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
Guipe to Great YARMouTH. This volume is one of their de- 
servedly popular guide-books, a series which we have from time 
to time favourably noticed in our columns. The book is full of 
practical information, likely to be of service to the delegate to 
Conference. Items relating to railway and steamboat fares, 
excursions, cycling routes, hotel and boarding-house tariffs, are 
all carefully tabulated and arranged in such a way as to make 
the work of reference a pleasure. The Land of the Broads, 
Lowestoft, and Norwich are also fully dealt with. There are 
upwards of seventy illustrations, several of which we are enabled 
to insert in the foregoing article by the kind permission of the 
publishers. In addition to many views, there are two large maps 
of the district, a specialty drawn plan of Yarmouth, and an out- 
line map showing cyclig routes from London. Delegates should 
obtain this volume, and they will thank us for having recom- 
mended it. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US.* 


*HIS new work by M. Boutmy, evidently the result of 
‘| deep thought and varied knowledge of English life and 
character, appears opportunely at a great oa in 
our history, to enable us to see ourselves as a learned French 
academician sees us. 

He first defines the well-marked characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, due to the physical environment in which 
it developed, and existing, according to him, in the British 
national character of to-day. He then discusses the influ- 
ence exercised by the races which subsequently came from 
without, the ethnical phenomena produced by the mutual 
action and reaction of Celt, Angle, Jute, Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman. Finally, after having considered the Englishman 
in his moral, social, and political relations, as citizen, party- 
man, statesman, the writer concludes with a study of the 
two great interdependent factors of English life—the indi- 
vidual and the state. 

Such is the general plan of this able, scholarly work, 
which, in an English translation, would be a revelation to 
the narrow-minded Briton, who hastily condemns every 
yellow-covered foreign book as one of those “horrid French 
novels.” This psychological essay is on the lofty plane of 
the historian and philosopher, even when treating of current 
events. It is no light reading, but demands serious thought, 
some passages presenting views so new and strange that the 
attentive reader needs to pause at almost every line. To us, 
one of its greatest charms is that it affords an opportunity 
of looking at our nation from the standpoint of the foreign 
thinker ; we can detach ourselves from its mighty mass and 
regard its rugged and sublime shape from ane. This, by- 
the-bye, according to M. Boutmy, is exactly what we English 
are incapable of doing ; but on that and on many other points 
his views do not coincide with ours. 

Some British traits he hits off very happily—for example, 
the real liking of thé Briton for work, continuous and tena- 
cious effort, indefatigable activity. This to the Latin races 
is foolishness ; and the author, in spite of his lofty philo- 
sophic tone, cannot resist the temptation to poke fun at our 
bustling city man—* Il a toujours l’air de chercher un ac- 
coucheur.” We think M. Boutmy is right in regarding 
this as the secret motive power which carries the Briton 
on when others flag, and by virtue of which he goes so far 
and accomplishes so much. This instinctive love of struggle 
and effort assumes many forms. Our liking for sport and 
all kinds of muscular activity is one well-known phase: but 
even our deepest religious instincts find vent in the arduous 
enterprises of the missionary field; and the world-wide 
distribution of the Anglo-Saxon race, its success as a ruling 
and colonising power, are in great measure due to this same 
instinct, even though in some of its manifestations it appears 
quite purposeless, 

Surely no one regards our empire as the result of any 
conscious, premeditated plan. It grew beneath the sturdy 
hands of our fathers, block by block, colony by colony, in 
the same unconscious manner as the cells of the laborious 
bee. M. Boutmy traces this racial instinct to our climatic 
conditions, and back even to our piratical ancestors, who, no 
matter what motive led them to quit their home-land, cer- 
tainly possessed the necessary energy to quit it. Then, too, 
the brutal struggles of the early English kingdoms would 
still further eliminate the feeble, and lead to the survival of 
the strong. The founding of our nation is compared with 
that of Rome; and there is indeed a striking analogy of 
national character between modern Britons and -ancient 
Romans. These virtues of pluck, hardihood, and activit 
would tend to become permanent, would persist toe | 
ently of the circumstances to which they were primarily due, 

_ But races deteriorate (les races se féminisent), and we some- 
times fear that even these persistent and precious attributes 
of our race may not be permanent. Enervating peace, fat 
prosperity and money-making, slothful ease and effeminate 
refinement, may at some future time undermine even our 
British pluck. 


* Essai d'une Peychologie politique du Peuple anglais, Par M. Emile 
Boutmy, membre de l'Institut. (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris.) 
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We can smile at M. Boutmy’s description of British slow- 
ness and phlegm, the stony reserve and partial aphasia, the 
dull, heavy intellect, peculiar to some of the strongest types 
of our race. And we can afford to smile, for in these appar- 
ent defects lies a great part of our strength. We read with 
pride our author’s testimony to the stoicism of British troops 
under fire, their steady, passive endurance of trials which 
would drive soldiers of Latin race to a mad forward rush 
(la fuite en avant). It was this dullness or doggedness 
which bore us triumphantly through the Titanic struggles 
of the Napoleonic wars—struggles under which a more 
imaginative nation, with finer sensibilities and quicker per- 
ceptions, might well ‘have succumbed. The oe 
data of the times of Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington, 
when our race was tried in the fiery ordeals of war by land 
and sea, would surely have afforded ample material for an 
important chapter. It is a strange and disappointing omis- 
sion ; but at the end of the volume we find our compensa- 
tion in the piquant reading furnished by & paychologien 
study of present-day men and matters—Fashoda, the Jame- 
son Raid, Kriiger, and Chamberlain. 

We have noted with some surprise that M. Boutmy, in 
spite of his evidently profound knowledge of English his- 
tory, language, and literature, fails to grasp the fact that 
the Elizabethan era was a period of fruitful beginnings, 
mame | trifling, but great and far-reaching in their 
results. e also belittles our great fight with the Armada, 
dismissing it with an ironical quotation (“The Lord sent 
His wind and scattered them”), forgetting that it was 
English seamanship and valour that ow the scale to 
victory for old England. He is astonished at the slow 
development of English sea power in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but was not this the effect of the bad government 
of the Stuarts, and the internecine struggles of king and 
parliament ? 

The rapid expansion of England, and the rise of her sea 
power in the eighteenth century, are well traced. In her 
colonisation of North America, Puritanism, Nonconformity, 
genuine Protestantism—call it what you will—is regarded 
as an important cause of success. M. Boutmy evidently 
thinks highly of this sturdy, virile creed, framed as if ex- 
pressly for the strong and free, utterly liberated from priest- 
craft, leaving nothing between God and the lonely colonist, 
face to face with savage man and savage nature, save the 
sacred text. 

The striking effect of British expansion upon the inferior 
races is core “They have never blended with their con- 
querors, but have disappeared, leaving no trace.” Compare 
the fate of the Indians of North America with those of the 
southern continent, and the approximate truth of this obser- 
vation is obvious. In fact, the collective action of our race 
has been the onward, crushing, grinding movement of an 
ae machine. a 8 have been cursed for their 
cruelty and greed ; Anglo-Saxons maintain that they have 
acted with Christian justice towards the conquered ; but 
whose mills have ground out and eliminated the Indian race 
the more ruthlessly? M. Boutmy thus sums up our char- 
acter (a.D. 1763): “A race has developed, composed of 
hardy mariners, intrepid colonists, merchants greedy for 
gain, honest in trade because good faith is a necessary 
condition of commerce, but dishonest in everything else : 
they care little for their engagements with other powers ; 
they are inhuman and cruel beyond all expression.” This 
is seeing ourselves as others see us. 

We have said enough to show that this is no book for the 
narrow-minded or shallow-minded. We must not expect to 
read here the usual ideas and judgments of the Anglo-Saxon 
section of mankind. On the contrary, we shall find things 
dwindled which before loomed large, other things brougks 
into prominence which before were hidden from view. ‘The 
great advantage will be that of wide outlook and extensive 


eg 

M. Boutmy takes a wide sweep through time ; and this 

extensive range of thought, this collating of the far-off past 

with the prosaic present, brings whimsical suggestions. He 

recalls the picture traced by Tacitus of our solitary inde- 
endent German ancestors, each setting up his lonely dwell- 

ing by forest or brook, each a little king behind his own 
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stockade ; then he follows these idiosyncrasies down to our 
own days, and we figure to ourselves four silent, self-con- 
tained Britons, each fortified in his own corner of a railway 
compartment, each intrenched behind his morning paper. 

We do not read a work of this kind in order to agree with 
it; in fact, the passages where we differ most widely from 
the author afford the greatest mental stimulus. He tells us 
that the Anglo-Saxon mind is incapable of abstract thought ; 
that even our greatest philosophers catch the all-pervading 
contagion of action, of practical application. He quotes a 
Frenchman who says, “I despise a fact ;” and an English- 
man who says of abstractions, “I hate the very sound of the 
words that express them.” Our author is himself very ready 
with generalisations, some of them so bold that we feel 
tempted to turn the words of his own volume against him : 
“Only the temerity of a scholar would base conclusions upon 
so fragile a foundation.” He has a theory for everything, 
even to account for the loss of gender in English grammar. 
“The wings of our intellect have not finished growing,” says 
M. Boutmy. We are thick-skinned ; but we do feel some- 
what hurt. It is as though he were comparing the mental 
flights of the Anglo-Saxon to the movements of a silly 
ostrich. 

Still, although it is easy to cite brilliant exceptions, we 
are not bold thinkers, as a race. There is something 
fachartig about the ordinary Anglo-Saxon mind ; we are so 
engrossed in action, in our own particular /ine, that we never 
pause to build up our knowledge and opinions into a har- 
monious whole, an all-embracing synthesis. We keep our 
religious notions on one shelf, our scientific ideas upon 
another ; we do not even try to reconcile one department 
of science with another. The English educational world is 
another example: things develop anyhow ; we work on in 
a kind of chaos in which harmonious co-ordination of the 
various agencies is quite wanting. 

M. Boutmy’s contrast of the man of the north and the 
dweller in the south is a masterly piece of work, which 
makes us realise more and more the deeply-rooted differences 
which divide the Latin race from the Anglo-Saxon. The 
two are really in a great measure mutually incomprehen- 
sible. Even our author, who has studied us so deeply, 
utterly fails to realise the beauty we see in dim outlines and 
yenumbral borders, in soft mist and cloud and mystery 
Vhat is clear and bright and hard does not always charm 
us. The sunny south is often too garish and gaudy. Simi- 
larly, we turn with relief from the regular symmetry and 
clear-cut classics of French literature to the virile rugged- 
ness of Shakespeare and the vague grandeur of Milton. 


— no ete - 


OBJECT LESSONS IN HISTORY. 


1V..-A SOUTH LONDON SUBURB. 


\" through our elementary course in English history, 
4 the subject seems to grow with the mental growth of 
the little student. The broad facts of our country’s infancy, 
told in tales such as those of the White Ship, the Boy Cru- 
sade, ore of the King of the Lion Heart, suit exactly the 
imagination and the memory of the younger children; whilst 
those next above are ready to add to these accounts of stir- 
ring conflicts such as those that wrung Magna Charta from 
King John, or the first House of Commons from Henry the 
Third, or that ended in the Armada flying off post haste 
from our coasts with the strong sailors of the days of Queen 
Bess after it. But it requires the more advanced reasoning 
powers of the eldest children to link, though it may be un- 
consciously, effect with cause, and to recognise, in events 
that have hitherto pleased them as events only, the sources 
of our liberty, our expansion, of our present foreign and 
home condition. They now begin to see that the struggle for 
power between king and people in 
the Stuart days led to peace and pro- 
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NEXT MONTH: 


They can also be made to understand that a nation at rest has 
time to take stock of its past, and to find out whether, whilst 
securing its own freedom, it has been allowing the want of 
it to others, elsewhere in its outer possessions. Also, it has 
time to cultivate and to encourage the progress of science, 
and literature, and social comfort. When a country reaches 
this stage, philanthropy begins to raise its head and to be- 
come a great force. 

To fasten these axioms on the minds of our young people, 
we need not resort so much to the inner circles of ancient 
cities, but rather to towns of modern growth, or perhaps 
more specially to some suburb of the capital. We wish to 
visit some objects connected with our later history, and, 
among many good places, perhaps we shall find none better 
for our purpose than the neighbourhood of Clapham, a 
south-western suburb of the metropolis. And we may as 
well allow it, or any other place we choose, to yield all it 
can in way of revision of the earlier history before we 
proceed to our present definite purpose. Happily the 
neighbourhood just mentioned has an open space, or com- 
mon, to which the scholars can fasten their minds with- 
out the effort of imagining endless houses cleared away, as 
they must do in older neighbourhoods, whilst they are told 
that in early British times here roamed our tattooed, skin- 
clad forefathers, who, escaping wolf and boar, sheltered in 
some old tree near. Here, too, later on, as discoveries have 
shown, they fought with the Romans, who left some of their 
coins behind (which we believe can be seen when visiting 
the British Museum). And to illustrate how places alter in 
time by man’s skill, they can be made to follow an imagi- 
nary red deer or bison who is running down there to the 
river, which, before the days of drainage, flowed over where 
those endless streets of houses now stand, right to our feet. 
And as the present year is the millenary of King Alfred, we 
may as well remember that the earliest record of this parish 
dates from his time. In the eleventh century its lord of the 
manor was one Osgad Clapa, at whose moated castle Hardi- 
canute died from surfeiting whilst attending a marriage 
feast, If the children would like to know what kind of man 
held the manor when Domesday Book was written, they can 
visit the Temple Church, where he is lying in recumbent 
effigy ; for this ancient Clapham man, Geoffry de Mande- 
ville, in knight’s dress of the Conqueror’s day, has been 
sleeping there for al] these ages. And our comparative his- 
tory talk will take us on to the days of Queen Bess, when 
the holder was one Chelsham, of whose name a modern 
road keeps us in mind. Indeed, the nomenclature of the 
well-known streets offers many a peg to hang our facts 
upon. There is the fine Atkins Road, and in the old chureh 
is the Atkins marble group, all in the dress and style of the 
Stuart period. The elder Atkins, it is said, bought the 
manor with the money received as a present from James 
the First for the medical skill shown when young Prince 
Charles was ill of a fever. What pages, we may ask our 
young folks, would not have been written in our later history 
if Dr. Atkins’s patient had failed to recover ? 

As we leave the church of St. Paul, we may just point 
out where Milton and Penn used to reside, and the spot 
from which Cromwell watched his trainbands having a 
skirmish with the Royalists in the main road behind the 
church. His name indicates it still to the observant. If 
we now retrace our steps to the Common, either actually or 
in thought, we pass by his barracks, so called to this day by 
their residents, though long sinee converted into substantial 
cottages. 

And now, as we walk by those four old Queen Anne 
houses—planned, it is said, Sir Christopher Wren, who 
resided opposite when he was building St. Paul's Cathedral— 
we are reminded of what we specially wish to impress, that 
the security of Dutch William, who introduced the style of 
architecture named after his successor, brought the village 
of Clapham into its first prominence, 

As,we have hinted before to the class, peace long 
continued finds philanthropy its 
work; and when men cease to 


sperity when Dutch William came, CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY fight because they have gained 


and tostill furtherinternal quietness 
in the Anne and Georgian periods. 
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Anne’s time the rich citizens of London began to wish for 
fresher air than their city houses afforded; so they left 
their shops and counting-houses at night, and on horseback 
or in coach, but well armed against highwaymen, made 
for their country homes at Clapham. To % sure, they had 
to keep down pole-cats on the Common, and to fill in its 
morasses and to build a school for the villagers: that school 
we have just passed, and those of them who were dissenters 
were now allowed by the Government to build a place of 
worship for themselves. And so things went on, and many 
of these good neighbours, who were merchants and bankers, 
found out during their business hours how very shocking a 
thing English slavery had become. 

There was one man to whom the matter came home very 
closely. This was Granville Sharp. He, like his neigh- 
bours, was aware that sometimes there were in “re 
alone twenty thousand black slaves who could not leave 
their masters legally. He had often seen advertisements in 
the public papers of the sale by auction of some of these un- 
fortunates; he knew of a shop where a man “carried on a 
good business in making chains for dogs and blacks,” and he 
had seen a runaway slave captured in a London street. But 
the climax came to this chivalrous man when he encountered 
a poor black whose health had been injured by his brutal 
master’s treatment, and who was then thrust out to die like 
a friendless dog. Granville Sharp did the work of a good 
Samaritan, and restoration to health of the slave followed. 
But the man’s owner, happening to meet him in the street, 
claimed him again. Then Granville Sharp roused all Eng- 
land as to the monstrous crime of slavery, and with tremen- 
dous effort he succeeded in bringing about that alteration 
in the law which finally: enabled us to say with pride, “No 
slave can breathe on British ground.” There, in Church 
Buildings, in that old red brick house, lived this noble man 
through those momentous working years of his; and he 
sleeps now in Westminster Abbey. The children can see 
what manner of man he was when they visit that building 
to look for those other worthies of 


The Clapham Sect, 


of which he and Clarkson were the first. The good work 
was still carried on after his death by William Wilberforce, 
“the sun” of the movement, and by Henry Thornton, Zach- 
ary Macaulay, Stephen Grant, and others. Here, on this 
Common, they would walk and talk, and then retire to that 
large house on the left, now called Battersea Rise, and enter 
its library, planned by William Pitt ; and would encourage 
each other by a renewed determination never to cease 
working till all slaves were freed in our colonies. In this 
house still lives a descendant of Henry Thornton — the 
present representative for the borough in Parliament. Not 
far away a large school 
is housed in the mansion 
of Mr. Wilberforce. At 
these houses the great 
leaders of moral thought 
were wont to assemble ; 
and the children of their 
families caught, one 
thinks, the spirit of their 
elders, for so many of 
them, when grown up, 
in their turn worked for 
the cause of humanity. 
Whilst on the west 
side of the Common, we 
must point out a house 
enclosed by a thick holly 
hedge, now called the 
Maisonnette, where re- 
sided one of the younger 
generation — Sir James 
Mackintosh, whose great 
legal knowledge led him 
to declare that our 
criminal code in his day was as brutal as that of some 
African chief. It was he who so humanised it that capital 
punishment could no longer be the penalty for trivial thefts 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 


and frauds, or, indeed, for any offenee except murder. Thia, 
one thinks, may be placed as a complementary result to the 
eredit of the Abolitionists. And on the south side there is 
the house—Stowey House— 
where Sir James Stephen 
(son of the friend of Wilber- 
force) prepared the Bill for 
the abolition of slavery. 
This great work was done 
in a hurry. In the parlia+ 
mentary session of 1833 the 
Prime Minister(Lord Derby) 
thought he saw an immediate 
opportunity of passing the 
Bill if it were ready. Sir 
James Stephen was asked 
on a Setuaden morning if he 
could prepare it by the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Sir James 
rushed home to Clapham, 
and, working night and day, 
had it ready by Monday at 
noon; on Tuesday it became law, and England had washed 
her hands of slavery for ever, and put the topstone to Gran- 
ville Sharp’s efforts. “ewer 

The church on the Common in sight of Stowey House 
is the one which these old Clapham worthies, with their 
children, used to attend. Many other well-known names 
are linked to it. Let us enter, and in thought let us attend 
a service early in the nineteenth century; but before it 
begins we will glance around. That little old gentleman in 
that high pew is Lord Teignmouth; he has not long re- 
turned from governing India, where he succeeded Warren 
Hastings. Just now, when not in church, he is busy rais- 
ing a body of volunteers, whom he drills on the Common, 
because Bonaparte is expected to invade the country. But 
a year or two back, when things were quieter, he was the 
chief mover in founding the Bible Society. That bright 
little fellow sitting beside his father is none other than the 


futene Lord Macaulay. 


We will follow him out of church, because his history and 
his poetry are known to some of our group. He seems to be 
in a hurry, for he can hardly stay to salute that grand old 
lady in poke bonnet and lace mittens who is just passing by 
where that board of bequests overhead now tells of the 
bounty of “ Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, widow of the great cireum- 
navigator.” It is the great man’s widow herself ; but little 
Tom is beyond her, and gazing at the Common, which is his 
playground all the week, and where he pictures to himself 
the Alps in a little ridge, and makes Mount Sinai out of 
that mound in the pond yonder. But to-day he must go 
straight home, for the Clapham Sect are good Sabbatarians. 
There he is entering that house, now a clothier’s shop, but 
then a suburban residence. His mother awaits him—she 
who will soon write those interesting letters some of us have 
read, when she sends her boy away to school. But before 
he goes away from home, Zachary Macaulay will send his 
son to a school held in the house where Granville Sharp 
used to live. It has been established for black boys from 
Sierra Leone. But the young negroes will not be his school- 
fellows long, for the climate does not suit their health, and, 
to avoid consumption, they must go back to Africa ; and little 
Tom will be the last of the scholars. But he will grow up 
to be a great man and a great historian, and with all his 
greatness will never cease to show the warmest affection for 
his parents and sisters. 

But where is Mrs. Cook whilst we are peeping in at Mrs. 
Macaulay? We must now look after her. Yes; she is just 
stepping into that house with a long front garden, now a 
great grocer’s store. The gentleman beside her is Admiral 
Smith, a relative of hers, and the tirst Englishman to tread 
on Australiyn soil. He stepped from the ship that first 
touched the continent, by order of 


Captain Cook, 


who, born in humble circumstances in the north of England, 
is connected with this neighbourhood by his later life. His 


LORD MACAULAY. 
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fame rests not only on the fact that he was commander of the 









first great expedition that sailed from England for scientific 
aa, yo notably to watch the transit of Venus in 1768 
nor for the greater fact that he took possession of Australia 
for us when he planted the British flag on the spot where 
Sydney now stands; but equally for the humanity he showed 
to the native races he had to deal with. This last feature links 
him specially with the Abolitionists, and he is with some of 
them commemorated for it by Cowper. The poet says,— 


**Cook is loved for savage live’ he saved.” 
And further— 


** He would not endure any should control 
His freeborn brethren of the southern pole.” 


We may now turn back and walk to the present modern 
school, to see at its rear the gallery which local tradi- 
tion calls “Captain Cook's quarter-deck.” The gallant sailor 
possibly did live in that house, but he did not plant the old 
tree which goes by his name. However, the majority of the 
most beautiful trees still flourishing on the Common were 
planted by his son. Of the a death of Captain Cook 
the children may have been told. It added greatly to the 
deep sentiment which has kept his memory always green 
with his countrymen. 

(As we write these words the mail brings us an illustrated 
paper, en souvenir of the recent inauguration of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. Its most interesting feature is a 
dramatic representation of the landing of Captain Cook, and 
his reception by the suspicious natives, on the shores of 
Botany Bay.) 

Many other phases of our later history can be illustrated 
on this spot, but three features are enough to specialise for 
our young group, who will 
ae for half an hour’s play 
vefore they leave the open 
space. Perhaps it will not 
crowd their minds too much 
just to tell them that on 
this playground the world 
was first weighed by the 
eccentric Cavendish, who 
lived at that house at the 
corner of the road now bear- 
ing his name; or that in 
these ponds Franklin first 
tried oil on troubled waters, 
and against one of these 
trees experimented with the 
lightning conductor. 

But now the young things 
must play. Their guide, 
however, can meanwhile look 
round and see the shade of 
‘Tom Hood, who was a boy at school in that many-windowed 
house opposite, of which he has sung in his verses; and 
of one much longer in shadow-land than he-—the voluble 
Pepys, who, just near Hood’s school, was visited by his 
fellow-diarist Evelyn. The father of English geology, Man- 
tell, joins these; and a more portly form comes by them all : 
it is that friend of Burns who was the “chiel takin’ notes” 
in the poet’s land, and has thus been passed on to posterity. 

The half-hour is gone, and all must away to their homes; 
but the suburb will no longer be houses, and nothing more, 
to the young people who ave learned what has happened 
here in the past. The pity is that any historical houses 
should be allowed to remain without tablets telling of their 
distinguished inhabitants, to those who have not time to 
search out the information from local histories for them- 
selves. But for the present the teachers can do what public 
spirit has so far failed vo do. 


CAPTAIN COOK, 


Under our February contribution to this series of papers, 
we requested those of our readers who have organised school 
visits to places of historical interest in their localities to 
be good enough, for the benefit of their fellow-teachers, to 
communicate to us what educational results they believe to 
have followed such outings ; and in response to that request 














one of our contributors has forwarded to us the following 
very interesting letter. We print it in extenso, believing the 
best possible methods have been followed by the writer, with 
the results to the boys quite anticipated by ourselves. We 
only wish we had been of the party. 


7'o the Editor of ‘‘ The Practical Teacher.” 


Sr. Mary’s ScHoon, 
‘ebruary 21, 1901. 





Dear Sir,—Being situated in a spot so intimately connected 
with English history, I have arranged several walks with my 
boys so as to cover the ground connected with the battles fought 
here during the Civil War. 

One of our first visits was to our local museum, which contains 
specimens of Cavalier and Roundhead swords, bullets, spurs, 
leather water-bottles, and helmets, halberts, steel cap, etc. 

The interest and curiosity aroused was abnormal, and the lads’ 
notebooks were soon full ot sketches and interesting notes. 

Soon after this I walked with my boys over the first battle- 
field of Newbury (September 20, 1643). We followed the road 
by which the Earl of Essex reached Newbury and took up his 
position on a common called Wash Common. We returned by 
the way Charles the First had come with his army, and the boys 
soon discovered for themselves the great advantage he possessed. 

Being armed with the History of the Battles of Newbury, by 
W. Money, F.S.A. (a local gentleman, and leader of the District 
Field Club), I showed, as we went. along, the different positions 
of the contending armies. 

When on the actual field of combat, we examined (1) the three 
large mounds where the dead were buried—two of them have 
small stones oe on them bearing suitable inscriptions; (2) the 
place where Viscount Falkland fell ; (3) the obelisk raised to his 
memory and to the memory of those who fell fighting in the 
cause of King Charles. 

We then discussed the reasons of Charles’s failure—namely, 
the under-estimation by the Cavaliers of the London trainbands, 
the want of powder on the part of Charles, the rashness of Prince 
Rupert, and the vacating of an important mound near the river 
Kennet. 

We traced the road by means of which the Earl of Essex 
marched to Reading, en route to London (King Charles held the 
town and the main route), and having explained what the pur- 
pose of Essex was—namely, to cut through Charles’s army at all 
hazards and reach London—we returned to the town, having 
thoroughly enjoyed our visit. 

There is no doubt that the whole history of England would 
not read as it does now if Charles had won. Had he won he 
would have reached London first; and as the trainbands were 
absent, he would easily have occupied it. 

Besides the physical exercise enjoyed by this visit, the interest 
of the children is increased wonderfully. Interesting additions 
are made to the museum, consisting of an old flint-lock pistol, a 
powder-horn, ete. 

The powers of observation, I need not say, were brought into 
the fullest play. The number of inquiries made upon the points 
of the battle—-the position of the armies, the cause and effect of 
different bits of strategy—were discussed, and on one or two 
occasions it was most difficult to answer the posers put by one 
or two thoughtful boys. 

More can be taught and more good is derived from a visit as 
above described than a string of lessons when no object is 
introduced. 

We are looking forward soon to paying a visit to the second 
battle-field, with Donnington Castle (built by Chaucer the poet) 
as the centre of attraction. We also hope to be able to get to 
Silchester, the old Roman town. 

Trusting that among what I have said may be a germ of good 
to fellow-teachers, I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


8. 8. D. 


Next. Month: 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. J. LIBERTY TADD, 


Director of the Public School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia. 
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N.U.T. NOTES. 
THE COMING CONFERENCE. 


BY ALLEN CROFT. 


ERE these lines appear, hundreds of de- 
Getting Ready. voted men pel will have com- 
menced their preparations for the annual pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Unionism ; which shrine, be it explained, differs 
from all others of which I am cognisant in varying its 
locale from year to year. Last year old Ebor held it. 
This year, as the result of a vigorous personal canvass and 
crusade, Great Yarmouth possesses the distinguishing honour ; 
and twelve months’ active and unremitting labour on the 
part of the zealous local acolytes has doubtless made perfect 
arrangements for those who- will come to worship. Yar- 
mouth will make my tenth Conference, and one has noticed 
how, almost insensibly, the duration of the representatives’ 
stay at the Conference town has gradually lengthened. 
Formerly, the huge majority used to arrive on Easter Mon- 
day, and make a week of it. Nowadays, it is not at all un- 
common to find members arriving on the eve of Good Friday, 
to take a welcome resi, and “get used to the light” before 
the arduous work of the ensuing week. That it 7s hard work 
to attempt to attend all the Conference sessions, look in at 
the “side-shows,” and enjoy the various excursions and social 
functions, no one will deny. And yet how attractive it all 
is when once you get “into the swim!” The greetings of 
friends, both old and new; the ever-enjoyable reunions of 
those of one’s own alma mater; the anticipation of some 
forthcoming keen debate ; the causeries in the smoke-rooms— 
these are some of the pleasures incidental to the life of the 
old Conference-goer. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that those having a position of great freedom and little re- 
sponsibility obtain the maximum of enjoyment from all the 
functions. Since I ceased to be a “Free Lance” at Manchester 
half a dozen years ago, I sigh for the days that were ! 


The Conference Up to two years ago, the ee 
enda. of arranging the order of business 
rested with the Executive ; and no matter how carefully they 
selected the subjects for discussion, some one was sure to feel 
aggrieved. The Cambridge Conference then took the matter 
entirely out of the Executive’s hands, and now the agenda 
is arranged automatically, after a plebiscite of the local asso- 
ciations. One can only Stee that the result is satisfactory to 
the promoters of the revolution. Punctually at 2 p.m., on 
Easter Monday, the Mayor of Yarmouth is expected to give 
the delegates “greeting,” and various other eminent local 
notabilities will doubtless paraphrase and amplify his wor- 
ship’s remarks. The energetic retiring president, Mr. Mar- 
shall Jackman, will, meseling to custom, voice the thanks of 
the Conference, and will do it gracefully and with dignity. 
By the way, three speeches on similar occasions are graven 
deeply on the tablets of one’s memory : those of Mr. R. Sykes 
at Leeds, Mr. Gray at Manchester, and Mr. Waddington— 
a singularly felicitous effort—at York. The president's ad- 
dress and the reception of deputations will fill up the after- 
noon. Mr. J. F. Blacker will assuredly deliver a sterling, 
straightforward address, worthy every one’s close attention. 
With regard to the deputations, it is most unlikely that we 
shall experience anything like a replica of the brilliant ora- 
tory heard last year from Mr. Tom O'Donnell, now M.P. for 
West Kerry, and the creator of the Erse record in the House 
of Commons. 
Public Sessions, ( Lhere are two public sessions in addi- 
tion to the opening ceremonies, and 
the subjects down for discussion bear eloquent testimony to 
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the care and thoughtfulness with which the associations 
have considered the hundreds of resolutions sent down to 
them. On Tuesday, the Educational System and Financial 
Aid to Schools, Discipline in Schools, oe versus Ex- 
amination, and Tenure provide the plats du jour; whilst on 
Wednesday, Higher Elementary Schools, Salaries of Teachers, 
Attendance at School, and Employment of Children out of 
School Hours comprise the menu. The subjects which class 
teachers are pousliinie interested in—C.P. and Salaries— 
occupy a splendid position, and will, I trust, be thoroughly 
ventilated. At twelve noon on Wednesday, the votes of 
thanks to the zealous, hard-working local committees will 
be moved from the chair. 


The sessions for dealing with Union 

business, pure and simple, will be 
held, as usual, on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, and 
six hours seems little enough to deal with the domestic 
affairs of a Union 44,000 strong, especially since, of recent 
years, the financial reports have loomed so large throughout 
the proceedings. It is, of course, eminently desirable that 
Conference should retain a tight grip of the purse strings ; 
but one hopes sincerely that the time for base innuendo 
and below-the-belt insinuations terminated with the nine- 
teenth century. “Election of the Executive” has pride of 
place on Tuesday, and perhaps this year the scheme under 
which the elections have been held since the Swansea pro- 
nouncement on behalf of electoral districts will receive the 
sanction of Conference. We are apparently in for another 
full-dress debate on the Parliamentary Fund, and the deli- 
cate subjects of Log Book Entries and Confidential Reports 
have very properly been included this year—for the first time 
—as private business. .“'The Organ of the Union,” and the 
termination of the present contract with the Schoolmaster 
directors, may not improbably furnish the pidce de resistance 
of either Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. 


Private Sessions. 


“No Ex-Teachers / A sign of the times is the large number 
needapply.” { of resolutions sent up with a view to 
confining membership of the Executive to teachers actually 
at work in the schools. As a matter of fact, there is abso- 
lutely no need for such a rule on our statute books, for the 
electors of the various constituencies already have it in their 
power to accept or reject men no longer in school. The ex- 
clusion of men like Mr. Peaker and Mr. Waddington would 
be disastrous—I can use no word less strong—for many 
reasons. Gratitude for services rendered when they were 
teachers can perhaps hardly be expected nowadays ; but the 
simply invaluable work performed by these gentlemen in 
both educational and professional matters is only possible 
to men possessing seats as members of important School 
Boards. Frequently, also, it is a distinct advantage and 
gain to the Union to have on the Executive men who can 
undertake delicate investigations during the ordinary school 
hours ; and I say, deliberately, that Mr. Peaker’s departure 
from the Executive would entail the speedy appointment of 
another responsible official at Russell Square, so great and 
so varied are the tasks he undertakes at the request of the 
Executive and its committees! The disappearance of Mr. 
Waddington would rob the Executive of its keenest debater 
and its most far-seeing and courageous member. 


The “ Side-Shows.” tate Monday evening, that particularly 

§ useful branch of Union organisation, 
the Teachers’ Provident Society, will hold its annual meet- 
ing, and another successful year’s work will be duly chron- 
icled. The usually brisk little gathering in connection with 
the N.F.A.T. will also be held, and the class teachers will 
consider their plan of campaign for the week. The B. and 
O. Funds will practically lave the whole of Thursday to 
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themselves, and now that the period of storm and stress is 
over, a long and peaceful career of success must be their 
portion. The rural teachers are much in evidence through- 
out the week, and with annual me¢ting, convérsazione, and 
concert, Mr. Winfield and his colleagues have their hands 
more than full. Wednesday evening is given up to —- 
reunions, where collegiate and non-collegiate mingle with the 
friendly bow] 
‘The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 


) Friday and Saturday are naturally the 
eee { most enjoyable days of the week. The 
business is over, the results of elections declared, new repu- 
tations made, and a feeling of thankfulness that another 
good week's work has been completed everywhere prevails ! 
Lowestoft, Norwich, and “Broadland” offer a peculiarly 
attractive bill of fare to men and women in the main quite 
as eager to play as to work, and fine weather only is needed 
to make each excursion a huge success. Good company and 
delightful surroundings are assured beforehand. The only 
regret is that one cannot emulate Sir Boyle Roche's famous 
bird, and see everything that the Excursion Committee offers. 


—troMoen - 


TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


Parliament and Tuere has been a great augmentation 
Secondary Education. of interest in the question of second- 
ary education since the issue of the March number of Ture 
PracricaL Teacner, by discussions on the subject in both 
Houses of Parliament. In the House of Lords, Lord Reay, 
Chairman of the London School Board, raised the question of 
the Cockerton judgment and the necessity for further legis- 
lation, or for an alteration in administration which might 
prevent further litigation. The Duke of Devonshire, in 
reply, refused, on the part of the Government, either to 
alter the Code or to introduce a Bill to legalise free educa- 
tion for adults. He also made it perfectly clear that the 
powers of School Boards would not be increased, that the 
delimitation of primary and secondary education must be 
faced by Parliament, and that there would be no assimila- 
tion of English education to that of Scotland. He hoped, 
but did not definitely promise, to bring in a Bill during the 
session of 1901. Until the decision of the Court of Appeal 
(and maybe the House of Lords also), on the Cocker- 
ton judgment is known, the status quo in respect both to 
higher-grade schools and evening classes will be maintained. 
It is possible that the appeal to the former body may be 
heard before these notes are published. 


House of ) A debate, extending over many hours, 
Commons Debate.{ took place on March 5 in the House 
of Commons. A vote for £17,000,000 for Civil Service and 
Revenue Account gave the opportunity for raising the ques- 
tion, which was taken advantage of for the purpose of press- 
ing — the Government the necessity for a change of 
attitude towards higher-grade schools and the contentions 
of School Boards. Of 190 applications for recognition of 
schools.under the Higher Elementary Schools Minute, only 
two have been granted in eleven months. The necessity for 
a compreltiensive Education Bill was made clearly manifest. 
If only Sir John Gorst’s opinions could be translated into 
deeds, the possibility of settling the question once for all 
would be achieved. “I am quite convinced that we shall 
never have anything like a proper system of education in 
this country until we make up our mind what is to be the 
authority, until we have one authority, and until under 
that authority schools of every grade and every kind are 
placed.” In the face of that statement, many believe that 
the Government will bring in a Bill to constitute authorities 
for secondary education only, that delimitation will take 
place, and that the prospect of one authority for all kinds 
of education will be further off than ever. Mr. Yoxall, 
Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Bryce, Mr. G. White, Dr. 
Macnamara, and Mr. Ernest Gray—all, officially or un- 
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officially, experts on the question—were among the chief 
speakers. 

* Association of The result of the deliberations of the 

School Boards and Association of School Boards was 
Higher-Grade Schools.| the adoption of strong resolutions 
respecting the necessity for continuing the work of their 
higher-grade schools, and the ————— of a large deputa- 
tion to wait upon the Duke of Devonshire. Their memorial 
will have the better chance of receiving serious attention 
since the debates in Parliament. Strong supporters of the 
Government, in Parliament and out, urge the Duke of 
Devonshire to create for itself, by the organisation of tech- 
nical, secondary, and primary education, a memorial to its 
energy and ey which shall endure as long as the 
nation. That the local authorities should have jurisdiction 
over a considerable area is generally acknowledged. The 
method of election is one for argument still. The interests 
involved are so great that, however desirable, it hardly 
seems practicable that the authorities should be but sub- 
committees of the municipal authority ; and an ad hoc body 
commends itself to the judg ment of all interested in educa- 
tion per se. Freed from the evils of the cumulative vote, 
the School Boards in the boroughs, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of representatives of various bodies engaged in education, 
would seem to be the- natural authority ; while the Technical 
Education Committees, enlarged in the same way, would serve 
the purpose in the counties in lieu of an ad hoc authority. 

heey persons imagine that the School Boards would be 
prepared to exercise the happy dispatch upon themselves, 
and so become merged in the municipal authority. That 
opinion, however, does not commend itself to the School 
Boards. The country is ripe for legislation. A strong 
leader is required. He is not forthcoming. If, as is sur- 
mised, “local option” is to be adopted, the present con- 
fusion will be worse confounded; and we may wait for 
another generation for that unifying process which alone 
can preserve the nation from being left behind in the race 
for commercial supremacy. 


The County Councils Judged by the report of the 
and Secondary Education. special committee appointed by 
the County Councils’ Association to consider the Education 
Bill of 1900, these bodies are prepared to assume the respon- 
sibility for the control of secondary education as provided 
by the Bill. Suggested amendments would enlarge the num- 
bers, and make representative the character of the authority. 
The views expressed will be forwarded to the Board of Edu- 
cation. The expiration of the time for which grants in aid 
were provided seems to call for a Bill with a much wider 
scope than that of 1900. 


London County } The annual examination for scholar- 
Council Scholarships.{ ships tenable in schools for higher 
education will be held in July. Applications must be made 
before May 4. There will be seventy ordinary scholarships 
and twenty commercial scholarships. These will be tenable 
for four years, and will be worth from £20 to £35 a year, in 
addition to free education. Candidates must be between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, and their parents’ income 
must be below £400 a year. The Technical rd reserves 
the liberty to grant half of them to the children of parents 
whose income is below £250 a year. The subjects of ex- 
amination include elementary science (with a knowledge of 
practical laboratory work), pure mathematics, algebra to 
progressions, Euclid to Book VI., trigonometry of plane 
triangles, one modern language, besides English. 


Science Masters in ) In addition to the conference arranged 

Conference. by the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council during the Christmas vacation, 
a conference of science masters, presided over by Sir Henry 
Roseve, was held, on January 19, in the New University 
Buildings at South Kensington. The discussions covered 
a wide field, and dealt with the order in which scientific 
subjects should be taught ; the necessity for co-ordinating 
the teaching of mathematics and science ; science examina- 
tions for entrance scholarships at universities ; and the teach- 
ing of science to the various parts of a school. The papers 
and addresses were of a practical character, and calculated 
to help teachers in their work. 
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Co-ordination ) 4s agreement has been entered into, be- 
north of the tween the Court of the University of 
Tweed. Edinburgh and the Governors of Heriot- 
Watt College, which will tend to advance the value of 
technical instruction in Scotland, and give an impetus to it 
which has hitherto been lacking. A joint curriculum of 
study for a degree in engineering seience is being arranged 
by an advisory committee composed of the Dean of the Faculty 
of Science and the various professors of engineering, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry in the two institutions. The workshop 
teaching will be confined to the Heriot-Watt College, the 
rest of the teaching being divided in the way the committee 
may determine. Students may take advantage of such 
courses in both institutions as may be approved, and the 
course will be arranged in such a way as to provide a 
curriculum fora degree in engineering which shall command 
respect, and be worthy of the reputation of the two institu- 
tions. Pupils from higher-grade and technical schools will 
thus find in the northern capital facilities for receiving the 
“hall mark” to their studies similar to what have just been 
afforded in the New University of London. 
County Council | Of great value for statistical and compara- 
Reports. j tive purposes are the reports issued from 
time to time by the County and County Borough Technical 
Educational Committees. What could be truer than the 
experience of St. Helen’s Borough Council? “As effort 
after effort is made to teach the more advanced work, this 
dead weight of defective elementary education seems more 
and more evident and depressing.” It cannot too often be 
repeated that since more than half of the children in the 
upper standards of elementary schools leave before they are 
thirteen years of age, they are not fitted to begin technical 
instruction such as is provided for them by the County Coun- 
cil Committees. Perhaps the new regulation as to the age 
of exemption may be of some service in promoting a better 
class of subjects for. secondary and coshatent instruction. 
As a complement, and in some cases a substitute for appren- 
ticeship, some County Councils are overcoming the difficulties 
connected with the establishment of trade schools, the aid 
of employers of labour being of great help in the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. Some employers are making 
the attendance at evening classes for scientific instruction a 
condition of apprenticeship. In one case a firm selects from 
among its apprentices the one who does best in certain 
examinations, maintains him as a day student at the tech- 
nical school, pays him his weekly wage, and finds him 
employment at the close of his career. Trade students 
form a large proportion of the total enrolment in various 
classes—69 per cent. in the city of Manchester—nearly all 
the skilled trades current in the district contributing its 
quota of students. 
Professors and ) The action of the India Office in dismissing 
“Tenure.” seven of the professors at Cvoper’s Hill 
College has attracted considerable attention, and may lead to 
legislation which will be of advantage to the whole teaching 
profession. For the ostensible purpose of reducing expenses 


and rearranging the curriculum of the college, three months’ ~ 


notice has been given to highly-qualified and successful 
teachers. Representations by the persons themselves have 
led to no alteration in the situation, and unless action is 
speedily taken in Parliament these persons will suffer at the 
hands of a government department the fate that is often 
meted out to the poor elementary teacher by the one-man 
manager, the petty School Board, or the professional organi- 
sation of teachers. A memorial, signed by a more influential 
body of scientific educational experts than has probably ever 
signed a similar memorial, was presented to Lord George 
Hamilton on Tuesday, February 12, praying for an inquiry 
into the causes of their dismissal, and into the working of 
the educational system at the college. It pointed out the 
ee injury done to the cause of scientific education by the 
ismissal, and protested against the general treatment of the 
teaching staff. 

Lord George Hamilton refused the reasonable request, 
and the result will be an appeal to a broader tribunal in 
the shape of the House of Commons. A report on the whole 
question has been promised. It will be awaited with interest. 
Questions have been asked in the House, and members of 
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Parliament are working together to prevent injustice being 
done. There is no doubt that the possibility of gross injus- 
tice being done to these persons will strengthen the claims of 
the teachers in other schools, and will lead to a more reason- 
able tenure for all classes of teachers. 


—P ef Pate 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


The Presidentship of | For the presidentship of the Institute 

the Institute. there is not likely this year to be 
any vote. As yet, the only name that has been brought 
forward by the branches is that of Mr. George Rae, F.E.LS., 
schoolmaster, Wamphray. The last day for nominations is 
the 3lst of March. It may be of interest to our readers if 
we give a short account of Mr. Rae’s professional career. 

Mr. Rae is a native of the parish of Lochmaben, and is 
now in his sixty-fourth year. The early part of his educa- 
tion he received at the parochial school of Sibbaldbie, near 
Lockerbie. On leaving that school he proceeded to Dumfries 
Academy. At the age of fifteen he was appointed assistant 
master in the “Crown Glass Works” School, St. Helen’s, 
where he remained for over two years. 

From there he proceeded to Glasgow University, at which 
he studied for two years, and was successful in obtaining 
prizes in the Latin and Greek classes. In 1856 Mr. Rae 
entered the Glasgow E.C. Training College as a General 
Assembly's bursar. On leaving the training college he was 
appointed to the headmastership of Quarter Iron Works 
School, where he remained for over six years. In 1865 he 
was appointed to the parochial school of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, 
and in 1871 was transferred to the headmastership of Wam- 
phray, as successor to the father of Professor Charteris. 





MR. GEORGE RAE, 


For many years Mr. Rae has taken an active and promi- 
nent part in nearly all the educational and professional 
associations in Scotland. In 1875 he was first elected a 
member of the committee of the Burgh and Parochial 
Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund, and since that year he has 
served several periods of three years on that committee. In 
a was unanimously elected to the presidentship of the 

und. 

In 1879 he was elected a member of the committee of 
the Burgh and Parochial Scottish School Book Association, 
and in 1881 was unanimously chosen as president of the 
association. 

Since the commencement of the Parochial Schoolmasters’ 
Association he has been a member, and was president in 1894. 

Mr. Rae has been a member of the Educational Institute 
for over thirty years ; since 1877 he has been (with the ex- 
ception of one year) member of the General Committee of 
Management, while he has frequently served on the Special 
or Executive Committee, and was appointed one of the six 
vice-presidents in 1883. , 
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In Mr. Rae we have an old parochial teacher of the best 
type. Than Mr. Rae, no one on the General Committee of 
the Institute has, during our acquaintance with that body, 
shown a shrewder grasp of educational problems. His com- 
mon sense and eminent business qualities have made him 
one of the most trusted members of the committee, and we 
feel confident that by him the duties of presidentship of the 
Institute will be discharged with great ability and success. 

There are at the present time no fewer than five candi- 
dates for the vice-presidency ; but as there is still time for 
withdrawals, we feel sure that the number will be reduced. 

Mr. 8S. M. Murray, Public School, Sciennes, Edinburgh, 


MR. 8S. M. MURRAY, 


has been nominated by the greatest number of branches— 
namely, Edinburgh, East Lothian, Dalkeith, Wigtown, 
Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, and Borders. From the fact 
that he was the first unsuccessful candidate last year, he 
appears to have a good chance. Mr. J. M‘Kenzie, Holburn 
Street School, Aberdeen; Mr. Ingram, Wishaw; Mr. J. 
Beattie, High School, Oban ; and Mr. Forbes, Madderty, have 
also been nominated. It may be noted that Mr. M‘Kenzie, 
Mr. Beattie, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Ingram were also nomi- 
nated last year, and that the two first mentioned did not 
go to the poll. 

) The Code for 1901, which has just been laid 
Tae Bow Code. | on the table of the House if Commons, 
contains no material changes. It is perhaps as well that the 
improvements recently introduced should have a further 
opportunity of being tried. As was to be expected in the 
first two or three years of its existence, the new Code has 
received, in the form of official letters and circulars, much 
new light on some of its important points—this year perhaps 
more than last, in view of the fact that it now applies to all 
schools. The Needlework Schedule, of course, has been 
recast by a circular issued two or three months ago. 

From various sources comes the information that there are 
likely to be many and radical changes introduced into the 
Evening School Code for 1901. These should be to hand 
next month. 

The Doings of ) During the past month the various 

the Institute > committees and sub-committees have 
Training of Teachers. | been somewhat busy. A very im- 
portant sub-committee has had under its consideration the 
question of the training of teachers. As a result of their 
ddteerttiens they recommend, among others, that no pupil 
teacher should be engaged on the school staff under sixteen 
years of age, and that there should be a higher test for en- 
gagement than three Lower-Grade Leaving Certificates or 
the examination prescribed for the end of the second year. 
The committee | tome the discontinuance of the pupil- 
teacher system altogether, but recommend the above to 
suit present requirements. They desire pupil teachers to 
have practice during their apprenticeship in teaching in 
all the departments of a school, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the Merit Certificate stage ; and that they should 
not be wholly responsible for the work of one class through- 
out the year, but should teach under the constant super- 


vision and direction of a certificated teacher. With regard to 
admission to a training college, they recommend that a = 
in the University Preliminary Examination, or its equivalent 
in Higher-Grade Leaving Certificates, should be required 
of all candidates. They wish training colleges to be more 
closely affiliated to the university, in order to give students 
in training the opportunity of taking the university classes 
suited to their course. The committee also think that the 
proper function of the training college is to give instruc- 
tion in the methods of teaching, and in those subjects not 
otherwise provided for. Students in cities should visit 
certain selected schools, and take part in their work under 
the head teacher, so as to acquire a practical acquaintance 
with methods, etc. They would like to see greater en- 
couragement given to students to take a third year’s course 
of training, and suitable provision made for some of the 
students being sent abroad to learn languages. 

The committee on this subject have issued 

a very exhaustive statement to members 
of Parliament with reference to the 1898 Act. They seek 
to press for improvement for the following reasons :— 

(a) The Act took away a right eng possessed by 
Scottish teachers. (This refers to the right School 
Boards had of granting pensions to teachers.) 

(b) In lieu of that right, the Act did not make it com- 
pulsory for managers to contribute to the fund, 
which the Departmental Committee (February 
1895 Report) thought they should be required 
to do, had the conditions in England been the 
same as in Scotland. 

(c) The Act was based on statistics applicable to 
England only. 

(d) The total pension is inadequate, -and existing 
teachers who have to retire at sixty-five , years 
of age are not compensated for the loss of' their 
certificate by a maximum allowance of £46 for 
men and £38 for women. 

So far no member of Parliament has raised the question 
in the House, notwithstanding the large number of promises 
secured by the Institute at the General range gt 

This committee, in view of the rumour 
Higher Education. ¢ “that Lord Balfour's Bill for Higher 
Education was to be reintroduced this session, have adopted 
the following resolutions : 

1. That a satisfactory solution of the question of higher 
education is only to be found in the division of the country 
into large districts, each having a Board elected for all 
purposes of education—secondary (including technical) and 
primary. 

2. That the distinction created by the Act of 1872 be- 
tween higher class and other public schools should be re- 
moved, and that higher education, wherever recognised as 
efficient, should receive similar financial treatment. 

3. That all public grants for education should be consoli- 
dated into one fund, and should be allocated through the dis- 
trict boards, with special regard to the needs of rural schools. 

4. That an adequate portion of the annual grant-in-aid to 
burghs and counties under Section 2 (5) of the Local Taxa- 
tion Account (Scotland) Act, 1892, should be added to the 
existing public funds for education. 

5. That a scheme of bursaries suitable for each locality, 
and adequate in amount, is essential to the maintenance of a 
— system of education. 

e understand that the probability of the reintroduction 
of Lord Balfour’s Bill for this session is exceedingly remote; 
in fact, we have almost been led to believe that it will be 
deferred to next session. 


Superannuation. 


NELSON’S ANNOTATED SCOTCH CODE. 
The Vade Mecum of Scottish Education. 
‘ The Third Annual Issue will be ready immediately after 


the issue of the official Code. 
Indispensable to every Scottish Teacher. 
PRICE ts. ORDER AT ONCE. 


T. Nelson and Sons, London and Edinburgh. 
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II.—LEGISLATION. 
Ministries. 


1837-1841. Ministry of Lord Melbourne. 

1841-1846. Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. 

1846-1852. Ministry of Lord John Russell. 

1852. Feb.-Dec. Ministry of Lord Derby. 

1852-1855. Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition Ministry. Mr. 
Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

1855-1866. Ministry of Lord Palmerston. 

1866-1868. Lord Derby’s Ministry. 

1868-1874. Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

1874-1880. Ministry of Mr. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield). 

1880-1886. Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

Feb. 1886-Autumn 1886. Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

1886-1892. Ministry of Lord Salisbury. 

1892-1894. Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

1894-1895. Ministry of Lord Rosebery. 

1895-1901. Ministry of Lord Salisbury. 


Progress and Reform.—The Victorian age was an age of 
constant progress and reform. We must notice particularly 
the epoch of Free Trade, 1842-1865; the renewal of Parlia- 
mentary Reform in 1867 and 1884; the establishment of com- 
pulsory Education, 1870; the Regulation of Factory Labour, 
1833-1878 ; and a long series of Acts affecting Ireland. 

Free Trade.—In 1838 John Bright and Richard Cobden 
formed an Anti-Corn-Law League for the abolition of all 
duties on foreign corn. The State revenue was mainly 
derived from customs or duties levied on imported goods, 
and from excise taxes on articles sold for consumption within 
the country. A humorist. wrote: “The schoolboy whips 
his taxed top; the youth manages his taxed horse with a 
taxed bridle, on a taxed road; and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent., into 
a spoon which has paid 15 per cent., falls back dead upon 
his chintz bed, which has paid a tax of 22 per cent. His 
whole property is then taxed from 2 to 10 per cent., and his 
virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble.” 
Twelve hundred articles were subject to customs duties. 

In 1842 Peel reduced the duties on seven hundred and 
fifty articles subject to customs duties, and imposed an 
income-tax in their place; ‘and in 1845 he further advanced 
the cause of Free Trade by abolishing the duties on about 
four hundred and fifty kinds of goods. In 1846 Peel carried 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. After his death, Gladstone 
made England the one Free Trade country of the world. 
In 1856 he abolished the newspaper stamp, and in 1860 the 
duty on paper. 

Parliamentary Reform. 


1. The Chartist Agitation—Working-men of the towns 
desired to be admitted to Parliament, in order to state their 
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CLASSROOM AIDS. 


THE LATE REIGN. 


TEACHING NOTES ON THE REIGN OF VICTORIA, 
By G. E. Green, M.A., 


The Leys School, Cambridge, and F. L. Green, Late Scholar of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


grievances. They became known as Chartists, because they 
advocated the “six points” of the People’s Charter—(1) 
annual Parliaments; (2) universal suffrage—that is, a vote 
for every male over twenty-one years; (3) vote by ballot; 
(4) abolition of the property qualification for members of 
Parliament; (5) — of members; (6) equal electoral 
districts. In 1839 there were riots, and in 1848 an enormous 
ria of Chartists was announced for 10th April on 
<ennington Common, to march to the House of Commons 
and present a petition. London was protected by troops 
and special constables. The meeting was a failure, and the 
Chartist movement came to an end. 

2. Mr. Disraeli’s abortive Reform Bill of 1859.—It gave 
“fancy” franchises to university graduates, schoolmasters, 
depositors of certain sums in the savings banks, and holders 
of stock in the Public Funds. It was rejected by the House 
of Commons. 

3. Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867.—It gave a vote to 
every man who paid rates in the boroughs, and thus practi- 
cally granted household suffrage. Lodgers were admitted to 
the franchise if they paid an annual rent of £10 and had 
resided in the same lod ings for a whole year. In the 
counties, all occupiers of houses rented at £12 a year, and 
the possessors of a freehold worth forty shillings a year, 
became possessed of a vote. 

4, Mr. Forster’s Ballot Act of 1872.—It made voting secret, 
and did away with the old scenes on the hustings. 

5. Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill of 1884.—It extended the 
franchise to agricultural labourers. 

Free Education.—There was no national system of edu- 
cation till 1870, when Mr, Forster's Education Bill brought 
School Boards into existence. These bodies were to be 
elected in places where it was impossible to secure a 
sufficient number of Voluntary schools. The School Board 
was to have the power of levying rates for the purpose of 
building and maintaining schools. 

In 1876 Elementary Education was made compulsory. 

In 1891 the Assisted Education Act was passed, making 
elementary education free in nearly all the schools. 

In 1897 a Special Aid Grant was sanctioned for the more 
efficient support of elementary schools not under the man- 
agement of School Boards. 

The Regulation of Factory Labour, 1833-1878.—-With 
the growth of our manufactures, and the introduction of 
machinery which could be worked by women and children, 
it became necessary to protect the health and interests of 
such workers as could not help themselves. 

1. Lord Ashley's Act of 1833.—It prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under nine. It limited to forty-eight hours 
weekly the working time of children under thirteen, and to 
sixty-nine hours weekly that of young people under eighteen. 
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2. The Factory Act of 1843.—Females, and males under 
eighteen, might only be employed for eleven hours daily. 

3. The Factory Act of 1846.—Females, and males under 
eighteen, might only be employed for ten hours daily. 

4, Lord Ashley's Act of 1843, regulating Employment m 
Mines.—It forbade women -to work in mines. Children 
under ten were not allowed to be employed in mines. Gov- 
ernment officers were appointed to exercise supervision over 
mines. 

Local Government.—1. Before 1888 there were forty 
English and twelve Welsh counties, which were divided into 
parishes, unions, districts, and divisions for various purposes. 
These areas often overlapped. There were also A ome two 
hundred and fifty incorporated boroughs, in which separate 
authorities performed most of the duties of administration. 
Thus it happened that the inhabitants of the same borough 
might be under different vestries, burial boards, guardians, 
and quarter sessions. The same thing was true of the resi- 
dents in the same county. 

2. The Local Government Act of 1888 erected in every 
county a County Council, partly elected, partly self-chosen, 
which took over most of the administrative duties of the 
justices at quarter sessions, the care of the roads, etc. The 
larger boroughs containing a population of fifty thousand 
were declared county boroughs, and their corporations re- 
ceived the same powers as were conferred on the County 
Councils. owed with a population of not less than ten 
thousand were allowed a large measure of independence, 
but those that were smaller were practically merged in the 
counties of which they formed parts. 

3. The Local Government Act of 1892 established a parish 
meeting in every parish, consisting of the County Council 
electors of the parish, and a Parish Council in every country 
parish with a population of three hundred, and conferred 
on them certain local powers. 


Irish Legislation. 


l. The Movement for Repeal. — Daniel O'Connell, orator 
and barrister, began an agitation among the “ Young Ire- 
land” party for the repeal of the Union. A great Repeal 
meeting at the Hill of Tara in 1843 was prchibited, and 
O'Connell was arrested. In 1848 there was a small rising, 
which was suppressed, and resulted im the Young Ireland 
movement dying out. In 1858 the movement for repeal 
passed into the hands of the Fenians, a secret society formed 
to overthrow British government in Ireland. In 1866 they 
attempted an invasion of Canada from the United States, 
but it failed completely ; and though there were a few out- 
breaks in England in 1867, the movement was soon sup- 
pressed. The chief result of the agitation was the removal 
of a great Lrish grievance by the disestablishment of the 
lrish Protestant Church, by Gladstone's ministry, in 1869. 

2. Land Laws.—The great cause of Irish discontent in the 
Queen's reign was the land question. The land mostly be- 
longed to absentee landlords, who left their tenants to the 
mercy of agents. The tenants were poor peasants, always in 
debt to their landlords, and the farms were subdivided into 
a number of very small holdings. In 1838 the Irish Poor 
Law was amended. In 1845 the potato crop failed in Lre- 
land. Frightful famine and wholesale emigration resulted. 
In 1870 the first Irish Land Act was passed. It prevented 
landlords from evicting tenants without paying compensa- 
tion for improvements. 

In 1881.the second Irish Land Act was passed. An Irish 
Land Commission was established, which had the power of 
fixing fair rents for tenants who applied to the court. These 
Acts were accompanied by Coercion Acts for the suppression 
of crime, which were very unpopular in Ireland. 

3. Home Rale.—In 1870 the movement for the repeal of 
the Act of Union was renewed in a new form. The Irish 
members of Parliament formed a Home Rule League, to 
obtain a local Parliament at Dublin to manage Irish affairs. 
Its first leader was Isaac Butt. In 1877 he was succeeded by 
Charles Stewart Parnell, who gradually secured the entire 
confidence of the whole of the Nationalists of Ireland. In 
1879 he founded the Land League, and in 1881 was im- 
aa for encouraging “ boycotting” and other outrages. 

n 1882 he was released, and the Gladstone Ministry entered 


into negotiations with him, which were broken off by the 
murder of the new Irish Secretary, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, and the Under Secretary, Thomas Henry Burke, in the 
Pheenix Park, Dublin. Parnell’s influence was now so great 
that the Home Rulers in Parliament were numerous enough 
to hold the balance between the two English parties. In 1886 
Mr. Gladstone introduced two Irish Bills, one Pa for 
Home Rule, and the other for Land Purchase. The Home 
Rule Bill proposed to establish a separate Parliament for Ire- 
land with full control over Irish affairs, and to remove the 
Irish members from the Parliament at Westminster. The 
Land Purchase Bill proposed to advance about fifty million 

yunds to help Irish tenants to purchase their farms. The 
| Rule Bill was thrown out, and Gladstone was forced to 
resign office. Lord Salisbury’s Government, in 1887, passed 
a new Coercion Act for Ireland. The “ Plan of Campaign” 
was then adopted by the Land Leaguers. Rents were paid to 
the agents of the League instead of to the landlord. A Special 
Commission was appointed in 1888 to examine into the work- 
ing of the League, and two years later a report was published, 
which was hailed by some as an acquittal, and by others as 
a verdict of Guilty. In 1890 Mr. Parnell was deposed from 
the leadership of the Irish party. He died the next year. 
When, in 1891, the “Newcastle Programme” was = for- 
ward by the Liberal party, Home Rule was placed in the 
forefront of the programme. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his second Home Rule Bill. The Irish members were 
to have seats at Westminster as well as in Dublin, thus hav- 
ing control over English and Scottish affairs as well as over 
their own. The Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
and in the general election that followed, Mr. Gladstone lost 
his majority. Divisions among the Irish members have now 
much weakened the Home Rule agitation. 

4. Local Government in Ireland.—In 1892 the Conservative 
ministry introduced an Irish Local Government Bill, for the 
establishment of County Councils on similar lines to those of 
England. It was read a second time in the House of Com- 
mons, and was then withdrawn. 

The Local Government (Ireland) Act of 1898 established, 
as the various local authorities in Lreland, County Councils, 
Urban District Councils, Rural District Councils, and Boards 
of Guardians. It was provided that these bodies should be 
elected every three years by the parliamentary voters of the 
district, by peers, and by women properly qualified. Certain 
tinancial concessions under the Act were made to relieve the 
local authorities from part of the burden of local expenses, 
and the powers eutrusted to the new bodies were similar to, 
though hardly so extensive as, those granted to the corre- 
sponding organisations in England. 


—s ot Pete 


STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY F. H. SHOOSMITH, PH.D., B.SC. (LOND.). 


IL—THE STORY OF OUR COAST-LINE. 

Wuo has not, in his day and generation, been content to 
accept the dictum that to the difference in the size and force 
of the Atlantic waves and those of the North Sea and the 
Irish Sea, are due the conspicuous differences in the nature 
of the coast-lines on the east and west of the British Isles? 
Generation after generation of schoolboys and schoolgirls 
have been taught to regard the rugged, indented nature of 
the west coasts of Great Britain, Ireland, and Norway, as due 
to the ceaseless impact of the mighty Atlantic billows— 
aided, of course, by the various atmospheric agencies—upon 
materials varying in hardness and in resistance to erosion. 

The erosive action of the sea is everywhere too obvious to 
be denied, and on many parts of our coast its waters are ever 
muddy with the waste of the land. At Selsea Bill, the site 
of an ancient Saxon cathedral is far out at sea; the waters 
of the North Sea have long flowed over the landing-place of 
Bolingbroke at Ravenspur ; while at Reculvers, situated on 
a low island of Thanet sand, half of the churchyard is gone, 
and from the cliffs the bones of long-buried men sreliae, or 
lie here and there upon the beach below. In Devon and Corn- 
wall, creeks and coves have been scooped out of the soft, 
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shaly slate, leaving bold headlands of granite and other hard 
rocks; and in Dorset, within a distance of five miles, six 
coves (Durdle Cove, Lulworth Cove, etc.) have been formed ; 
and these small inlets, now separated by the more resistant 
Portland stone, will, in the course of time, probably become 
united, so as to form one broad, sweeping bay. In short, it 
is beyond all controversy that many of the irregularities of 
our coasts are due to the action of the waters of the ocean 
upon rocks of aap resistance. 

Still, such action plays only a part, and that a minor one, 
in the development of the outline of land masses. At most, 
shallow bays and wide, sweeping inlets have been scooped 
out of yielding masses; and, indeed, a little consideration 
renders it clear that the 
traditional cause of the Nor- 
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depth of 440 fathoms inland ; while Loch Etive, one of the 
grandest of the British fiords, is 75 fathoms deep twelve 
miles inland, whereas the shallow waters—only 3 fathoms 
in depth—at its mouth are studded with rocky islets. It"is 
perfectly obvious that such openings could never have been 
formed by the battering action of the ocean waves. And, 
generally speaking, the islets commonly found running in 
lines away to sea at the mouths of fiords are nothing more or 
less than the crests of partly-submerged hills that, as in the 
case of Lismore, at the mouth of Loch Linnhe, formed the 
dividing ridge between two roughly parallel valleys. The 
wider openings and estuaries, and some of the channels, 
around our coasts, as we shall presently see more in detail, 








wegian fiords and the Scot- 





tish firths is quite incapable 
of producing such effects. 
Even supposing that the 
Atlantic waves, surging in- 
definitely up and down 
narrow channels, could thus 
eat their way scores of miles 
into the land, how could 
they remove the enormous 
amount of . débris which 
would be thus formed? Such 
a question bears its own 
answer. 

Infinitely more important 
than marine erosion, in the 
production of the main 
trends of the coast, are crus- 
tal movements. ‘Obviously, 
the effect of the subsidence 
of any land area will depend 
to a very large extent upon 
the contours of that land. 
If it be mountainous, with 
great valleys opening to- 
wards the sea, subsidence 
must of necessity give rise 
to a deeply-indented coast, 
with inlets running far into 
the land, peninsulas running 
far into the sea, and numer- 
ous fringing islets. 

The nature of the land 
surface depending largely 
upon climatic conditions, we 
are led to predict—and it- 
should be borne in mind that 
the power of prediction is 
strong evidence in favour of 
the truth of any theory— 
that indented coasts will be 
characteristic of those (high) 
latitudes which enjoy a 
moist climate, and abound 
with rivers or glaciers. Such 
conditions obtained in the 
north-west of the ancient 




















continent of Europe, which 
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stretched far to the north 
and west of the present land 
area, and the recent subsidence and partial submergence of 
which gave rise to the coasts of the British Isles, whose 
firths and lochs are simply drowned valleys, and not hollows 
scooped out by the Atlantic billows. 

That the Norwegian fiords and the Scottish lochs are 
flooded ravines there is not the slightest doubt. Rivers and 
glaciers —as is evident from the striated sides and bottoms of, 
say, the west Scottish lochs—carved them out, and, by reason 
of a gradual subsidence, the sea was let slowly into them. 
Sometimes an old glacial moraine lay across the entrance to 
the valley and shallowed it ; and the valley floor within this 
harrier is thus lower than the sea floor outside. With 190 
fathoms of water at its mouth, Hardanger Fiord reaches a 








OUR ANCIENT COAST-LINE (NOW THE 100-FATHOM LINE), 


are the work of rivers, aided by the various atmospheric 
agencies. 

it is equally obvious that subsidence in a region devoid of 
river valleys—for example, desert areas—or of comparatively 
badly-watered table-lands, would give rise to coast-lines 
devoid of prominent indentations ; while low-lying, undu- 
lating land would yield a coast in which broad, shallow bays 
form a conspicuous and characteristic feature. Thus the 
African coast is remarkable for the absence both of deep 
indentations and of fringing islands, coinciding, as it does, 
with the steep boundary slope of a not-too-well-watered 
continental plateau ; and Australia is an equally conspicuous 
example. 
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Further, the tendency of marine action being to reduce 
rather than to accentuate the irregularities of the coast-line, 
it follows that all deeply-indented coasts are of comparatively 
recent formation, old coast-lines being, almost invariably, 
gently sinuous or profusely curved. 

To summarise: it is to crustal movements that the coast 
owes its main trends ; and these have been, and are being, 
modified by erosion and sedimentation, in which processes the 
waters of the ocean play so important a part. It therefore 
appears that the ultimate outline of any particular land mass 
depends to a very great extent upon its previous sculpture 
by rivers and glaciers, and the various atmospheric agencies. 
It is to such agencies, and to subsequent subsidence, that 
the shores of Western Europe owe their present jagged out- 
line, and the British Isles their great human interest. 

A few brief details concerning the origin of some of the 
more important inlets and channels around the English 
coasts will be conducive to clearness. 

St. George’s Channel, then, probably occupies the site of 
a valley—like that of the Clwyd in North Wales—which 
opened north into the plain or basin now occupied by the 
waters of the Irish Sea, and through which a river flowed 
from a lake in the hollow of the valley now lying beneath 
the waters of the North Channel. 

The Bristol Channel was a wide valley, watered by the 
Severn, and opening to the west into the fertile plains that 
stretched south of Lreland, and upon which—as is evidenced 
by dredging—herds of horses, reindeer, bison, elephants, and 
rhinoceroses roamed, and were preyed upon by lions, bears, 
hyenas, and that arch-enemy and destroyer, man. This 
broad valley, hewn out of the soft rocks that once lay 
between the hard sandstone ranges of South Wales and 
Devonshire, was invaded by the waters of the Atlantic, 
leaving Cornwall, etc., as a peninsula. 

At the same time, the broader valley through which the 
united waters of the Seine and the Somme, together with 
many tributary streams from what is now the south of Eng- 
land, ran west into the Atlantic, was invaded by the waters 
of that ocean, and thus the English Channel and the south 
coast of England came into existence. This same subsidence 
had meanwhile caused the North Sea to creep south over 
the plains that lay between England and Holland, until 
nothing but a narrow isthmus joined England to France. 

To a breach in the eastern chalk hills—probably initiated 
by the combined forces of the Trent, Witham, Welland, and 
Nen— before their escarpment had receded to anything like 
its present position, the Wash owes its existence. Before 
the subsidence occurred which let in the waters of the ocean, 
a broad valley existed along the north of Norfolk, and 
through this valley flawed the combined streams. The 
heights which bordered the valley—now the Wash—on the 
north have long since disappeared under the action of atmos- 
pheric and marine agencies. 

The Estuary of the Thames occupies the site of a valley 
washed out of the soft sands and clays when that river 
formed a tributary of a gigantic Rhine which, draining the 
basin now occupied by the North Sea, discharged its waters 
into the ocean to the north of Scotland. 

The Strait of Dover marks the position of the lowest part 
of the watershed which separated the ancient river systems 
of the Rhine and the Seine during the period of subsidence. 
Its existence is due partly to submergence, partly to marine 
erosion. It beth eet occupies the site of a fertile valley 
formed by a river which ran northwards, nearer to the 
present coast of France than to the English coast, and 
which, just as the Stour and the Medway do now, cut 
through the northern escarpment of the chalk ridge that ran 


across the strait through North France to the Ardennes ;, 


while another stream ran south-west nearer the present 
British coast, and cut through the continuation of the South 
Downs east of Beachy Head. Subsidence occurring, the sea 
crept up the valleys of the two rivers, eventually submerging 
part of the low watershed between them, and waves and 
currents widened the breach, as they are still doing to the 
extent of a yard or more annually. Thus Britain was 
finally separated from the continent to which it had been 
united during the greater part of the Tertiary period; thus 
was formed that “ silver streak” to which we owe so much. 


* * * * * * 

If the area of the British Isles and the surrounding seas were 
raised about six hundred feet, the coast-line would correspond 
with that delineated in the accompanying map—that is, with the 
100 fathom line of the Admiralty and other charts. Such was 
at one time the actual coast-line ; and in those days vast rivers 
pursued their courses to the sea somewhat as indicated, carving 
out valleys which, when subsidence occurred, were submerged, 
giving to our islands their deeply-indented coasts. Alternative 
courses are indicated by dotted lines, but those given by the con- 
tinuous lines are the more probable. 


— Pete 


A COURSE OF OBJECT LESSONS 
FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., ; 
Head- Master of Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 


Vv. STARCH. 


Articles of Illustration.—Some starch in sticks and in powder, 
some flour, a potato, three or four thin glass tumblers, a spirit- 
lamp or fire, two patty-pans or evaporating dishes, a kettle, a 
piece of cold rice or tapioca pudding, two pennyworth of tincture 
of iodine from the chemist’s. 





EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION. RESULT OR INFERENCE. 





Show some starch in sticks | Starch is evidently not a 
and in powder. Let the children | crystalline body. It breaks up 
observe its form, colour, taste. | into a bright white powder. 

Mix some starch in cold water. | __ Starch is heavier than water. 
Previous to the lesson have | It will not enter into solution 
another glassful prepared, so | with cold water (Lesson I.). We 
that the starch may Save time | have made cold-water starch, 
to settle and to show the clear | which mother uses for shirt- 
water above. Pour off the water, | fronts, collars, cuffs, etc. 
and notice the sediment, which | 
may be dried in a patty-pan. | 

Mix a little starch into a| The insoluble white paste 
smooth paste with cold water. | becomes slightly tinged with 
Pour over it some boiling water, | blue, and we get a jelly-like 
stirring well all the time. Ob-| mass. We have made hot-water 
serve carefully the changes as | starch, which mother uses for 
the boiling water is added. | laces, muslins, etc. 

Show a little starch which| It crumbles more readily than 
has been previously baked in an | ordinary starch, has a yellowish 
oven, at a gentle heat, or over | tinge, tastes somewhat sweeter. 
the spirit-lamp. 

Burn this starch by holding} A smell resembling burnt 
it in an iron spoon over the | sugar is perceived. 
spirit-lamp. | 

Perform a similar experiment | When tasted it is sweeter 
by mixing a little starch with | than starch; a few drops placed 
water into a paste, place in a| ina glass of water are found to 
patty-pan, and heat gently over | be soluble. [The teacher then 
a spirit-lamp. It will facilitate | confirms the results of these 
matters if a few drops of a| experiments, and says that the 
dilute acid, suchashydrochloric, | starch, by the application of 
are added. heat, has become dextrin or 

| British gum, used for sizing or 
| gumming paper, envelopes, etc. | 

Place a few drops of the tine- | A beautiful blue colour is pro- 
ture of iodine solution in a glass | duced. [The teacher to state 
of water. Add a drop of cold-| that this is a sure test as to 
water or hot-water starch. whether anything contains 

starch. ] 

Heat the above solution. Let! The colour disappears. 
it cool down, and observe it! The colour comes back. 
later on. 

Halve a_ potato. Scrape | The water becomes milky in 
some of the inside, and tie up| both cases. [The teacher to 
in a thin piece of muslin or | show ae eee prepared 
calico. Let a girl knead the | that has had time to settle.} A 
bag with her fingers in a large | white substance settles at the 
tumbler of water, so that all the | bottom of the glass. Tested 
class may see. Let another | with the iodine solution it is 
girl proceed similarly with a found to be starch. [Teacher 
ittle flour tied in a bag. to name other substances thus 

| containing starch, such as sago, 
| rice, tapioca, arrowroot, etc. | 
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BLACKBOARD 


ILLUSTRATION. 


BY C. ARMSTRONG, ART MASTER AND SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINER; PRINCIPAL OF ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL. 
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EXPERIMENT AND OBSERVATION, | ReSULT OR INFERENCE. 
| 


Show a piece of cold rice or} The heat in cooking has, to- 
tapioca pudding; contrast with | gether with the water or milk, 
raw rice or tapioca. Refer tothe | produced a jelly-like mass and 
action of hot water on starch. | altered the taste. 

Let two or three girly take a| It acquires a sweetish taste 
little starch paste or raw tapi- | like that of dextrin. [Teacher to 
oca on the tongue, and keep it | say it is not dextrin, but a very 
in the mouth a little while. similarsubstance—grape sugar. | 


Additional Information.—If possible, some drawings might be 
made showing the characteristic microscopic appearance of starch 
grains. Examples should be taken of granules from potato, 


wheat, rice. From this it would be plain that the appearance 
of the starch grains differs according to the different nature of 
the substances from which they have been derived. Starch from 
rice could never be mistaken for starch from the potato, and 
hence we have a very sure method of detecting adulteration. 

Starch Foods.—We saw that starch was insoluble, but was 
changed by heat into a sweetish soluble material called dextrin. 
We saw, further, that starch food taken into the mouth acquired 
a certain sugary taste, and was called grape sugar. This was 
due to the action of the ptyalin in the saliva. By this change of 
the starch into grape sugar it is also rendered soluble, and so can 
enter the blood. All starchy foods, as the girls would know 
from their domestic economy, are heat producers in the body. 
Wheat flour contains about sixty parts of starch in a hundred, 
rice and arrowroot about seventy, potatoes twenty parts. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE MAKING OF A SEWING-MACHINE. 


By Wituiam Dong, B.A., Head-Master, Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 


Articles of Illustration. —The diagram sheet accompanying this month’s Practica, Teacner, a sewing-machine (Singer), 


HEApDs, Teacuine Nores. 


l. The sewing-| Show a piece of stitching done by a 
machine. Jts girl in the class during the previous 
practical utility. needlework lesson. .Run a similar piece 

through the sewing-machine, and com- 
pare the two as regards time taken, 
regularity of the stitch, and consequent 
neatness. Find out what girls have 
machines at home, and get them to talk 
about those machines; thence inferring 
that to a busy housewife such an article 
| is the greatest possible boon. 


pieces of black material on which to experiment with white cotton. 


HEADS. Teactine Notes. 


2. lts history. The class will be interested to know 
who first found out such a wonderful 
machine. Tell them that such a perfect 
article as this is the result of the working 
of many wonderful minds through long 
years. Compare with other things with 
which they are familiar, such as the 
many improvements which bicycles have 
| undergone, ete. Yet the first idea of the 
sewing-machine seems to have originated 
about a hundred yearsago. Recall briefly 
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By working the treadle,* an upward and downward motion is given to the pitman, and this turns the lower wheel, 
which, being connected to a wheel above the table by a leather band, communicates motion to the upper wheel. The 
upper wheel is fixed to a shaft (F), and at the end of this shaft is a take-up cam (G). On the face of this cam is a roller 
and stud (H), which drives the needle-bar (I) by means of a heart-shaped cam (J) screwed to the needle-bar. To get 
the shuttle motion, there is an upright shaft (K) which is driven by a crank motion (L) on the top shaft, and the motion 
got from this upright shaft gives the vibrating motion to a pitman under the bedplate (M) which carried the shuttle (N) 
back wards and forwards in proper time to take the loop to form the stitch at every downward motion of the needle-bar. 


IlkADS 


3. Various kinds of 


“ny wrk ( lone by a 


sew - h ine, 


Teacuise Norrs. 


to the girls’ minds some of the many 
wonderful industrial inventions of that 
remarkable epoch—the latter balf of the 
eighteenth century—the “ steam-engine,” 
by James Watt; the “spiuning-jenny,” 
by Hargreaves; the “spinning-frame,” 
by Arkwright; the “mule,” by Cromp- 
ton; the “ power-loom,” by Cartwright. 
It seems natural that amongst such in- 
ventions as these many men should have 
tried to find out some contrivance by 
which to shorten the labour involved in 
hand-sewing. After several attempts in 
England and France, the correct idea 
seems to have struck Mr. I. M. Singer 
of New York in 1850, and to-day this 
name is a household word in all civilised 
countries throughout the world. 

Let the class enumerate various kinds 
of work done by sewing-machines. Not 
only are they used for stitching ordinary 
textile goods, but our boots are sewn, the 
straw-plait of hats made up, gloves are 
put together, harness work done. We 
have, furthermore, machines for button- 
holing, gathering, quilting, cording, ete. 
Very heavy sewing-machines are also used 
for sail-making, and one for cotton belting 
has been made weighing four tons. There 
is also a carpet machine driven by elec- 
tricity. Two pieces of carpet requiring to 
be sewn together are suspended horizon- 
tally, the machine is placed at one end, the 
electricity is switched on, and the machine 
travels automatically to the other end of 


HEADS. 


4. The machine ex- 


amined in de- 
tail, and its 
method of work- 
ing. 


* For want of space we are unable to give in our illustration a reproduction of the lower portion of the machine. 


TEACHING NOTES. 
the carpet, sewing the carpet perfectly as 
it goes along. It would, in fact, be almcst 
impossible to enumerate all the results to 
which this wonderful invention has led. 

Fig. 11 in the diagram-sheet shows us 
a machine worked by foot-power. Infer 
the advantage of such a machine over 
a hand-machine. It leaves both the 
worker's hands at liberty for manipulat- 
ing the material upon which she is work- 
ing. Point out how the upward and 
downward motion of the treadle is com- 
municated to the lower wheel, and thence 
by a leather band to the upper wheel. 

If the teacher’s own machine is used 
to illustrate the lesson, individual girls 
from time to time may be called out 
in front of the class to demonstrate the 
movements of the parts enumerated by 
the teacher. The technical names, al- 
though given here, of course need not be 
stated ; attention should be chiefly called 
to the way in which the various parts 
mutually assist each other. 

The mechanism which gives rise to the 
motion of the needle and shuttle is ar- 
ranged above and below the bed-plate M. 

Let us take the motion of the needle 
first, which is screwed. into the needle- 
bar J. As we turn the upper wheel, 
which is fixed to the shaft F, this neces- 
sarily receives a rotary motion. — Let a 
girl slowly turn this wheel, and notice 
| how, by means of a cam ( and a roller 
|and stud H, the rotary motion of the 
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SHUTTLE TAKING THE LOOP. SHUTTLE PASSING THROUGH LOOP, SHUTTLE AND TAKE-UP DRAWING UP 


LOCK IN CENTRE OF THE GOODS, 
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HAND-STITCHING AS MADE BY SADDLERS, ORDINARY LOCK STITCH AS MADE 
BOOTMAKERS, ETC. ON SINGER MACHINE, 
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ORDINARY STITCHING BY HAND. 
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5. How the stitch 
is formed. 


6. The making of 
the machine. 


| near Glasgow. 
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Teacuine Nores. 





shaft is changed into an upward and 
downward motion of the needle-bar I. 

Now take the motion of the shuttle. 
As the mechanism for most of this is be- 
low the bed-plate, it will be well to 
sketch the diagram on the blackboard. 

The upright shaft A gets its motion 
also from the upper wheel by means of 
the crank L. Tits shaft gives a to-and- 
fro motion to the pitman under the bed- 
plate, which carries the shuttle V back- 
wards and forwards just at the right time 
to take the loop of the thread at every 
downward motion of the needle-bar. 

The diagrams illustrating the forma- 
tion of a stitch should be sketched on the 
blackboard. 

As the needle descends, the thread 
which it carries becomes slightly slack- 
ened, the needle jerks back a little way, 
and so throws out a loop of thread 

| through which the shuttle glides. Posi- 
tion 2 in the diagram shows us the 
shuttle passing through the loop ; while 
in position 3 we see the needle rising and 
drawing up the lock in the centre of the 
| stitch. Compare by diagram and actual 
example a piece of this lock-stitching with 
a piece of ordinary hand-stitching. 

Wonderful as the final result may be, all 
| this delicate mechanism has been derived 
\from a lump of pig-iron—that is, iron 
| just extracted from the ore and shown 
in Picture 1. The first process is to make 
castings of the various parts of the ma- 
chine. About twenty-five separate cast- 
ings are required for each. 

Picture 2 shows the furnaces for melting 

the pig-iron in preparation for casting. 
| Several kinds of pig-iron are blended to- 
| gether in the furnaces, as it is found that 
castings so derived are practically flawless. 
| We notice in Picture 4 that the work- 
|man is not making the sand-mould by 
/hand, but by means of a shaped press. 
|This not only saves time. but ensures 
great accuracy and uniformity. 

Every part of a Singer machine has its 

|standard gauge and number, so if re- 
pairs are needed at any time, a dupli- 
cate part can be at once obtained. 

In Picture 3 we notice that the molten 
iron is being drawn off into trucks lined 
with fire-clay. These trucks are taken to 
the various groups of moulds, and the 
moulders, as in Picture 5, ladle out the 

| liquid as required, and fill the moulds, 
which are then left until next morning. 

Picture 6 represents a heap of these 
castings taken out of the moulds. 

These pictures, however, only take us 
a very little way into the making of the 
machine. Fine steel has to be specially 
prepared for the parts requiring it. 

The tiny shuttle requires about three 
hundred operations, so one can imagine 
the immense number of skilled workmen 
required to complete a machine; whilst 
far away, perhaps in Indiana, the trees 
are being felled to make the cabinet work. 

At Elizabethport, a suburb of New 
York, over 250,000 machines are made 
every year, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber at the immense works at Kilbowie, 


PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. 


Hydrogen and Water.—It has already been shown that 
water is formed when hydrogen burns in air; but it will be 
useful to show indisputably that this burning consists in tak- 
ing something from the air. A neat experiment to do this has 
been devised by Perkin and Lean (Macmillan), which it will 
be well for the teacher first of all to perform, after which it 
may be set as a class exercise. A small (two ounce) flask is 
fitted with a cork carrying a straight piece of glass tubing, 
the end of which tube is outside the flask, having been drawn 
out to a jet. Before corking, a few granules of zinc are placed 
in the small flask, and some dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid is poured over them, in order to produce a stream of 
hydrogen, which, when the cork is placed in the small flask, 
finds its way out by way of the jet. All the air must first 
be driven out. This may be ascertained by placing a test- 
tube over the jet and waiting until it is full of the gas. If, 
when lit, this burns quietly without explosion, it may be 
taken for granted that all the air has been driven out. The 
jet is now lit, and the small flask is placed in a vessel con- 
taining water, the jet, of course, being above the surface of 
the water. A wide-mouthed flask or bottle is now placed 
over the jet in such wise that the mouth of the bottle is just 
below the surface of the water, so that no more air may enter. 
The jet soon goes out, and it will be observed that the water 
rises into the flask. If a cork is placed in the mouth of the 
flask whilst yet it is under water, all the water that has 
risen up into the flask whilst the jet of hydrogen was burn- 
ing will be imprisoned, and may easily be measured ; and also 
the whole of the air that has been acted upon may be ascer- 
tained by the simple device of filling the bottle with water 
and measuring the quantity required thus to fill it. In this 
manner it may be shown that hydrogen, when burning, takes 
something from the air, and that this something constitutes 
one-fifth of the bulk of the air. Harking back to the burn- 
ing of the candle and our other work in discovering the 
active part of air, it will not be difficult to show to the satis- 
faction of every child that hydrogen, when burning in air to 
form water, takes the active part of air to itself; or, in 
other words, water is composed of inflammable gas, or 
hydrogen, and the active part of air, or oxygen, which 
exactly agrees with what was learned when we electrolysed 
water. 

Copper Oxide and Hydrogen.—Let us now turn to an- 
other aspect of the same reaction. And first of all some 
copper turnings should be piaced in a hard glass tube carry- 
ing at the one end a tube connected with a flask, or a retort 
containing oxygen mixture—that is, a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and manganese dioxide. If this flask is heated, 
the student knows that a current of oxygen will be sent off. 
Let the hard glass tubing be heated at the same time, and 
let the student observe and explain the change that takes 
place. It will not be difficult to get him to discover for him- 
self that the heated copper unites with the oxygen, and that 
the black body into which the red copper has permanently 
changed is copper oxide. Now substitute a flask containing 
granulated zinc, and carrying a thistle funnel, for the oxygen 
apparatus, so that a stream of hydrogen passes over the 
heated copper oxide, and let the remote end of the hard glass 
tube be provided with a delivery-tube that passes into a 
beaker kept cool by being immersed in cold water. The 
student has again matter of importance whereon to exercise 
both his observing and his reasoning powers, and he should 
be expected to see for himself that the hydrogen has attracted 
the oxygen from the black copper oxide—as is evident from 
the change back again to red copper—with which it has been 
combined to form water; and again the boiling point and 
the freezing point of the liquid resulting from the experi- 
ment should be ascertained before the conclusion is accepted 
that water has indeed been formed. If a balance is available, 
this interesting experiment may be utilised, by a little elabo- 
ration, to show the composition of water by weight ; indeed, 
this is the classical experiment whereby this important fact 
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concerning water was ascertained by the great French 
chemist, Dumas. 

Dumas’s Experiment.—-Between the hydrogen-evolving 
flask and the hard glass tube should be inserted a number 
of drying tubes containing either calcium chloride, or pumice- 
stone moistened with concentrated — acid, or better 
still, if available, phosphorus a e. This will ensure 
that the hydrogen is perfecily dry before reaching the 
copper oxide, and so none of the-water produced will come 
from the hydrogen flask, as would otherwise be the case. 
Kor the same reason, the copper oxide (which is to be gran- 
ulated) should be heated well before being placed in the 
tube, which is preferably a bulb ‘tube ; and, finally, this tube 
should be connected with a U-tube containing small pieces 
of calcium chloride. Before commencing operations, the 
copper oxide tube and the calcium chloride tube must be 
weighed with great care. Whilst the action is proceeding, 
the copper oxide tube should be kept heated throughout its 
entire length, to ensure that none of the water is deposited 
therein, in place of being caught in the calcium chloride 
tube. At the conclusion the two tubes are again weighed. 
The loss in weight of the copper oxide tube will give the 
amount of oxygen used up, aad the gain in weight of the 
calcium chloride tube will ay the amount of water 
that has been produced, and by subtracting the weight 
of oxygen used from the weight of water produced, the 
amount of hydrogen that has combined with the oxygen 
in question will be disclosed, and it only remains to deter- 
mine the ratio between these two quantities to complete the 
operation. 

Water-Gas.—The same hard glass tubing that was used 
to show the combination of hydrogen with the oxygen of 
—— oxide may be used to prepare the so-called water-gas. 
A flask containing-water, which is to be boiled, should be 
connected by glass tubing with the entrance end of the hard 
glass tubing ; and a delivery-tube passing under a beehive 
shelf placed in a basin containing water, and upon which is 
placed a gas-jar containing water—the usual contrivance for 
collecting gases by displacement of water—should be fitted 
to the exit end of the tube, some small pieces of charcoal hav- 
ing been previously ee in the hard glass tubing instead of 
the copper oxide. The gas that collects in the jar should be 
tested with a light, and it will be an excellent observational 
test for the pupils to consider whether or not the gas that 
burns is simply hydrogen, and to explain what they think 
has happened. A comparison experiment may be made by 
preparing some hydrogen and burning it, as was done in the 
previous lesson ; and if some lime-water is shaken up in 
each jar after the gas has been burnt, it should not be im- 
possible for the pupils to see clearly that something other 
than hydrogen was present in the gas that was got by passing 
steam over red-hot carbon. After this much has been dis- 
covered, it will be advisable to tell the pupils that the effect 
produced is due to the attraction of the carbon for the 
oxygen of the water, whereby an oxide of carbon (which, like 
hydrogen, is inflammable), together with hydrogen itself, has 
been produced. It may further be stated that this mixture 
of carbon oxide and hydrogen, to which the name of water- 
gas is, not very correctly, given, is prepared on a large scale 
and utilised as a diluent of coal-gas, which it cheapens with- 
out deteriorating it much; but as this oxide of carbon is 
poisonous, escapes of gas must be more carefully guarded 
against. A question as to what is seen in a clear fire will 
easily lead to the fact that this same oxide of carbon is 
one of the usual products of the combustion of coal in our 
grates. 

Chalk.—The next stage in our course leads us to the 
examination of this very common substance. At the outset 
it should be stated that much of the so-called chalk used in 
schools is not chalk at all, but a preparation that will, like 
chalk, leave a white mark on a rough surface. For the 
teacher’s information, it may be stated that the square sticks 
of chalk are, as a rule, really chalk, whilst the round and 
more commonly used variety consists of calcium sulphate, a 
substance very closely related to plaster of Paris. To ascer- 
tain whether a white solid is really chalk, it is only necessary 
to put a small portion of it in a test-tube, and to pour on it 
some hydrochloric acid. If this produces fizzing or effer- 
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vescence, the teacher may conclude that the substance is 
really chalk. z 

Observation Lesson.—A piece of chalk should be supplied 
to every child, and he should be required to write all that 
he can learn for himself about it in his laboratory book. 
Colour, taste, hardness, insolubility in water, brittleness, and 
solubility in vinegar are some of the facts that should be 
given. ith respect to the action of water upon chalk, the 
pupil should be’ directed to place a lump of chalk in water 
some of which is to be poured into a watch-glass, after 
which the water should be boiled off. If there is no resi- 
due, as will be the case if rain or distilled water is used, 
the pupil will have ocular demonstration of the fact that 
chalk is not soluble in water. With respect to the distribu- 
tion of chalk, it will be well to have a lump of the sub- 
stance obtained from some of the chalk cliffs to be found on 
the east and south coasts of England. Further, a map of 
England should be drawn by the children, showing the chalk 
ranges known as the North and South Downs, and the great 
chalk cliffs known as Flamborough Head, North and South 
Forelands, Beachy Head, and the Needles. 

Heat on Chalk.—A lump of chalk should be placed in 
the middle of a brisk fire, and should be allowed to remain 
there for half an hour. This could be done at home by 
every one of the pupils, who should be warned not to let the 
lump get near to any moisture after it has been taken from 
the fire. To each child should be handed a strip of red 
litmus-paper, which he is to divide into two parts; upon one 
he should be instructed to place a piece of moist chalk, and 
upon the other a moistened piece of the chalk that has gone 
through fire. The action of the two fragments upon the 
litmus-paper should be very carefully noted and recorded, 
after which an explanation should be sought from the chil- 
dren themselves, the object of which should be to elicit that 
chalk is changed into quite a different substance when heated. 
A piece of the chalk that has been heated should be placed 
in a cup or a saucer containing water, and, after settling, 
some of the clear water should be poured on to the watch- 
glass used in the previous experiment ; and again the water 
should be driven off by boiling, in order to ascertain whether 
or not there is any residue. If there is a residue, then it is 
evident that the new substance got by heating chalk differs 
from that substance in being, to some extent at least, soluble 
in water. A further strip of the litmus-paper should be 
placed in the liquid containing the burnt chalk, and the 
change should be compared with that already noted when 
the damp burnt chalk was placed on the litmus-paper. A 
further examination of the burnt chalk should now be made, 
in order to determine whether or not the particles stick 
together as firmly as they do in the case of chalk itself. 
Again, a piece of lime should be subjected to exactly the 
same treatment as the burnt chalk, and the children should 
be expected to discover for themselves the identity of the 
two substances. This having been satisfactorily done, a 
description of a limepit and of a limekiln should follow, illus- 
trations of each being exhibited. The device of loading in 
the mixture of coal and chalk at the top, and so maintaining 
a constant supply of lime at the bottom, should be especiall 
remarked upon. It will probably occur to some of the chil- 
dren that - wal is some connection between limestone and 
lime. If not, the teacher should at this stage suggest the 
point for the consideration of the children, and, by way of 
proof, he should instruct the children to place a piece of lime- 
stone in the fire exactly as was done with the chalk, and 
wares to show that the same change occurs in respect to 
ournt lime as was noted in burnt chalk ; moreover, some 
oyster shells and a piece of marble and another of calcite 
should be subjected to the same treatment. The teacher 
may conveniently perform the whole of these series of re- 
actions in lime formation by heating the powdered sub- 
stances on a piece of fine wire gauze over a Bunsen burner. 
It will be evident now that chalk, marble, limestone, shells, 
and caleite are practically the same substance, the name of 
which, the children may be told, is carbonate of lime. Ifa 
geological map is available, it will be very interesting, and 
just as profitable, to point out the chalk formations of the 
south-eastern corner of England and the mountain limestone 
of the north of England. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF INFANTS, 


STORY. 


THE PRACTICAL INFANT-SCHOOL TEACHER. 





1. 





GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS IN AN 


Scheme of Work for the Summer Term, 1901. 





NATURE oR OBJECT 


LESSON. 


A Barnyard Talk. 
} The Farmer and the Birds. 
The Lost Chicken. 

The Scarecrow 


(Child's World). | 


Edith and the Bees. 

Mrs. Flyaway. 

A Lesson of Faith (Child's | 
World). 


The Flower Basket (Child's 
World). 
What the Flowers Did 
(Origina?). 
The Garden. 


Summer Time. 
The Farmyard. 


| The Life of the Farmer. 
The Farmer's Tools. 
The Animals of a Farm 


Game, Sone, or 
RECITATION. 


Games— ' 
| The Haymakers (Saltaire). 
Imitation Games— 
Various Tasks of the Farmer’s 
Men. 


(separate lessons).| Son 


| Sheep-shearing. 
Hay-making. 


In the ¢ tolden Summer Time 
(Original). 
| Recitations— 

The Pig, Dog, and Cow. 

The Chick (Mies Warrington). 











"ee Sheep, Dog 


(Chambers). | 





Structure of Insects. 


The Bee. 
The House Fly. 
The Butterfly. 


| Other Insects. 


Summer Fruits. 


A Basket of Vegetables. 
Carrots and Turnips. 


A Potato. 
Peas and Beans. 


| Games— 
| The Bees (Afichaelis). 


Songs— 
| The Caterpillar. 
(A Little Boy’s Walk 
(Z. Poulsson). | 
|, decitations— 
| The Chrysalis. 
| The Little Brown Ant 
(Miss Pickering). 





| 


} 


KINDERGARTEN OUCUPATIONS. 





| Brush-work.—Pigeons and _pigeon- 
house. 

Clay Modelling. —Pig-trough, hen- 
hoe reaping-hook, scythe. 

A wagon, a Plough, a harrow. 

Paper er Folding. —The foubons; barns, 
and stable. 

Stick-laving. —Dog-kennel, cow- shed, | 
pig-sty. 

os Ill. and IV.—A field, a gate, a| 


~— Cutting and Mounting.—A | 
pigeon-house—drawn, coloured, cut | 


out, and mounted. 












Shanes —Bees, butterflies, bees] 
gonal cells. 

Clay Modelling.—A caterpillar on a 
leaf, a chrysalis. 

| Drawi .—Parts of an insect enlarged, 
—head, chest, abdomen, legs, com- 
pound eyes, tongue; a honey jar. 

Paper Cutting.—A beehive, a honey | 

jar (mounted). 


i rae Folding.—A hexagon. | 














Games— 
| The Market( Songs and Games | 
| for the Kindergarten). 

| The LittleGardener ( Froebe/). 


Songs— 
The Fairy Sunshine (Fables |Our Garden and its Flowers | I’m a Modest Daisy Small 


Sor L ittle Folk). 
Peas in a Pod (Andersen). 


A Week at the Seaside 
(Original). | 

Grace Darling. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 


Schemes of work for autumn and 


(separate flower lessons). | 


(Saltaire). | 


The Slug, Snail, and Worm | The Little Plant 


in the ¢ Yarden. 
} 
| 


ba Pouisson). 


Recitation 
Flowers to Sell (Chamber 8). 
| Song of the Poppy 
(Miss Pickering). | 
| | The Rose. 


| The Queen of the Buttercups. | 
| Food for the Flowers 


| (Miss Wi eae | 





| The Sea. 


The Treasures of the Sea. 


| Kinds of Fish. 
| Methods of Fishing. 


| 


| Sponge and the Diver. 


Games 
The Ship. (Songs and Games). 


| _,.tmitation Games— 
4 Rowing, Diving. 


Tm “y olly Little Tar (from 
Cantata, “* Little Folks at 
Play”). 

Recitation— 
The Row-boat (Chambers). 





| ‘Brush-work.—W ild rose, daisy, poppy, 
sunflower, buttercup, etc. 

|Clay Modelling.—A Tae carrot, 
turnip, etc. ; peas in 

| g. —The quien?’ s tools, a snail 
shell. 

Sand Modelling. —The garden, with its | 
beds and Pg 

| Work in Garden. —Weeding and | 

| watering and tying up the flowers. 

| 


| 
| | 
| 





| ebook ta in the sea, a sea- 
Outline Brush-work.—Shelle, sponge, | 


coral, starfish 
Clay Modelling. —A boat, an oar, a fish, | 
a shells. — a 
Dra —A steamer, a le, a pai 
a fahing- net, a crab-pot, a rod —~ 
line, a life-helt. 
r Cutting and Mounting.—A 
ship, a starfish, a lighthouse. 











winter months will appear in our next issue. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


A TYPICAL TIME-TABLE FOR INFANTS. 


HAVE much of an academic and theoretical nature to 

say upon infant school instruction, but there will be 
time for that after we have dealt with the practical side 
of the subject. In the November number I gave a sum- 
mary of a typical time-table for an infant school. The 
babies are not intended to come under that arrangement. 
Some general instructions follow. I now submit the time- 
table in detail :— 


8.50-9.0—Assembly, and inspection of hands, boots, etc. 
9.0-9.25—Opening of school with hymn; religious instruc- 
tion. 
9.25-9.35—Singing. 
9.35-9.40—Registration. 
9.40-10.0—Object, nature, or conversational lesson. 
10.0-10.20—Writing. 
10.20-10.35—Recreation. 
10.35-10.55—Arithmetic. 
10.55-11.15—Drill and recitation. 
11.15-11.35—Reading. 
11.35-11.55—Kindergarten game or varied occupations. 
11.55-12.0—Dismissal. 
Interval. 
1.50-2.0—Assembly ; inspection of boots, etc. 


2.0-2.20—Arithmetic. 
2.20-2.25—Registration. 
2.25-2.55—Needlework (girls). Drawing (boys). 
2.55-3.5—Recreation. 
3.5-3.25—Reading. 
3.25-3.40—Singing, or drill, or recitation. 
3.40-4.5—Varied occupations. 
4.5—Dismissal. 


The foregoing time-table might be gone through daily, 
except that the following slight alterations would be of 
advantage :-— 

Fridays, a form and colour lesson could be taken at 9.40. 
Varied occupations might be taken at 11.35 on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. Needlework should be taken only on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays the girls should take drawing with the boys. 


Some Explanations on } Let us now consider the reasons for 

the Foregoing. these arrangements. The assembly 
should take place in the school-yard in fair weather. In 
unpropitious weather the scholars should be allowed to 
take shelter in the corridors, but they should always march 
into the schoolroom. The opening ceremonies will occupy 
sometimes five and sometimes ten minutes. There will 
always be from fifteen to twenty minutes left for religious 
instruction. I have before spoken of the incongruity of 
setting apart fifty minutes for this. Generally, when such 
is arranged, there is a considerable part of the time wasted. 
The question isa thorny one. I am merely dealing with it 
from the standpoint of the practical expert. I am prepared 
to declare that by arranging for a bright twenty minutes’ 
lesson daily, the scholars will be, at the end of the year, 
quite as well up in religious knowledge as they would be 
if twice that time were allotted. The singing must be taken 
frequently, and should come when the air is freshest and 
the voices in best trim. - 

After the closing of the registers you take your object, 
nature, or conversational lesson. In fine weather, and when 
the other circumstances allow of it, you will give a nature 
lesson out-of-doors once or twice a week during this time. 
The object lessons will come more frequently in the winter. 

Short Lessonsare / Pleace notice that the more exacting 

effective. { lessons are preceded and counted 
by easier lessons, and that, as a rule, no lesson is of ater 
length than twenty minutes. Arithmetic is sneer eats 
sidered to be the most difficult subject. I therefore arrange 
for two lessons daily in this and in reading, which is likewise 
a subject requiring much time. From 10.55 to 11.15 I place 
drill and recitation. You may read “or” for “and” here. 
Drill will one morning perhaps occupy the whole lesson, and 
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recitation another morning. It is well to have the arith- 
metic early in the afternoon, ‘if at all. I do not think the 
girls should be deprived of instruction in drawing, which 
is as useful, in many ways, as needlework, especially the 
free-arm work, which is now very popular. I do not alto- 
gether like the arrangement whereby reading comes after 
play in the afternoons. It is against the principle which I 
believe in, so perhaps on Fridays it would be advisable 
to have occupations and games from 3.5. It is generally 
agreed now that short lessons, frequently given, are more 
interesting and effective than longer lessons. A twenty 
minutes’ lesson is quite long enough, as a rule. 

Habits of cleanliness, punctuality, obedience, and respect 
should receive due attention. It is essential to take par- 
ticular notice of the late-comers, and to examine the hands, 
faces, and boots of the scholars daily. One lesson a week 
might be devoted to a little chat on good manners and “how 
to behave.” 

The Discipline of the ) Far too little time is given to kinder- 

Kindergarten. § garten games in many schools. One 
short lesson a week is perhaps devoted to it. That is not 
sufficient. Games are as important as any other part of the 
curriculum. It is the freedom of action and the brightness 
of this lesson which do so much to develop children’s in- 
tellects. That brings me to another subject—the question 
of the discipline. In the past we have been too severe. In 
the ideal kindergarten the discipline is almost lax. The 
child is allowed plenty of liberty, is encouraged to talk, and 
is never compelled to sit like a statue for hours together 
upon a gallery. If we had more talking on the part of the 
children, and less done by the teachers, we should advance 
more rapidly towards the educational ideal. We are very 
conservative. 

Our infant schools are not real kindergartens. Much of the 
work done in them is still of too serious a kind. Teachers 
often say, when spoken to about the wonderful progress their 
scholars make in reading and arithmetic, “Judge for your- 
self. Do the little ones look oppressed? If we can get them 
to read up to second standard pitch without forcing them, 
why xe we not do it?” May not this be a false position 
to take up? The child may not dislike the inordinate amount 
of reading, etc. ; but would he not prefer to spend more time 
at, say, brush drawing and playing games? Would he not 
be receiving a better general education by spending more 
time at these latter occupations ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.C.—The medical certificate is not required until after you 
have passed the second year’s examination. 

W.S.S.—Your letter came too late to be answered in the Feb- 
ruary number. You will receive the certificates in due course, 
Write to me again later if they do not arrive. 

C.A.—I am sorry to have kept you waiting so long. You can 
procure a syllabus from the Secretary, Scotch Education De- 
_partment, Whitehall, London, 8.W. I am unable to give you 
any information as to where you may procure copies of former 
examination papers. Can any reader oblige? (Certificate Ex- 
amination papers, Scotch Education Department. ) 

Leaving Certificates do not count. 

Buy a copy of Nelson’s Annotated Scotch Code, 1s. You will 
find it most helpful to you. 

Letters should be addressed—Inspector, care of the Editor. 
Replies will, as a rule, be given only in this column. Only those 
letters reaching me by the 3rd of the month can be answered in 
the succeeding number of this magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON PROPORTION, by H. W. 
TvcK ; 

STENCILLING FOR BEGINNERS (with Three Pages of 
Illustrations), by R. T. Mumrorp, Art Master, School 
Board for London ; 

THE DAILY ROUNDS OF A DRAWING INSPECTOR: 
Notes on Mr. Liberty Tadd’s Lecture on ‘‘ Mammal and 
Art Training” to the Teachers of the London School Board— 

APPEAR IN 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S ART MONTHLY FOR APRIL. 
Now Ready. Price 3d. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTIIUR T. FLUX, 
Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List; Author of ** Scholarship School Management,” 

** Building of the British Empire,” ete. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1902, 
First Month—April. 


(I necret that the early date of the examination has prevented 
me trom giving the collection of questions for final revision 
which was promise last month.) 

This month a new course is commenced, and it may not be out 
of place to point out to any new student of these columns what 
is attempted therein. 

The whole syllabus is divided into monthly parts for prepara- 
tion; notes and explanations of all difficulties are given as far as 
space permits ; onl questions from past examination papers are 
added, as a test of thoroughness in preparation. 

But, more particularly, these courses are intended to assist 
those students who have not the advantages of Centre teaching, 
and who often find their work impeded by some difficulty which 
they cannot surmount by their own efforts. To all such a cordial 
invitation is given to communicate directly with me, and every 
assistance will be given to make the rough road smooth. The 
editor of the journal would like every pupil teacher to feel that 
he or she may apply with confidence itor every assistance they 
needed in the preparation of the studies prescribed. 

Specimens of work are marked and criticised gratis ; and by 
working the test examinations given from time to time, a fairly 
accurate estimate can be formed whether or not the progress is 
satisfactory and up to the average. 


SYLLABUS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

(VN. B.—It is quite possible that the New Code may contain 
some changes, but until its issue we shall work under the 1900 
Code. ) 

1, READING. 


Candidates.—Scott’s Old Mortality. The only suitable edition 
is the one issued by Messrs. A. and C. Black at 1s. 6d. It has 
been specially prepared for this examination. 

First Year.—Macaulay’s Essay on Clive, Macmillan’s edition. 

Second Year.—Carlyle’s Past and Present. The text only of 
this is published by Chapman and Hall at Is. 


2. RECITATION. 


Candidates, 70 lines; First Year, 80 lines; Second Year, 100 
lines, from the prescribed English books, (See below.) 


3. ENGLISH. 


Candidates,—Parsing, analysis, and suffixes. 

First Year.—Paraphrasing, parsing, analysis; first elements of 
etymology ; prefixes. 

Second Year.—-The same, with elementary history of the lan- 
guage, and common errors in language, spoken or written. 

Kach year may also be called upon to write an essay. 

Text-books —Special English :—Candidates—Gray’s Elegy 
(published by Ralph, Holland, and Co.). First Year—Cowper’s 
Expostulation, lines 1-363. Second Year— Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Book ILI. 

Annotated editions of the last two are published by Messrs. 
T. Nelson and Sons. They contain notes on everything 
that is likely to be asked for; life of author; other works; 
style, metre, etc.; very full notes on paraphrase, parsing, aud 
analysis. 

For grammar—any good text-book. 

For other points mentioned above—The Pupil Teacher's Eng- 
lish Notebook (Sd.), interleaved throughout. 


4. History. 


Candidates.—General outlines of English history. Outlines of 
English History, by A. B. Buckley (Macmillan and Co.). 

First Year.—King Alfred to Elizabeth, 871-1603. Any good 
text-book. 

Second Year.—History from 1603-1870. Any good text-book. 

The special periods are not yet prescribed. 

Wills’ Synopsis of English History, 1s. 6d. (Blackie and Son), 
will be found a very useful summary. 


5. GEOGRAPHY. 


Candidates.—Chief physical features of the globe, and general 
geography of the British Isles. For the first part of this, any 
vlementary geography ; for the second part, Blackie’s Manual 
of the British Isles, 1s. 6d. 

First Year.—Europe and Asia. 

Second Year.—Africa, America, and Australasia. 

(Some special work may be set later.) 

Use Brook’s Descriptive Geoyraphy (T. Nelson and Sons), or 
any of the many good manuals. Methodic Memory Maps (T. 
Nelson and Sons). 

6. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates.—Up to vulgar and decimal fractions, and pro- 
portion. 

First Year.—Simple interest, percentages, metric system, etc. 

Second Year.—Arithmetic generally, including measurement 
of rectangular areas and solids. 

Text-bLook—Christian and Collar’s New Arithmetic, 4s. 6d. 


7. ALGEBRA AND Evciip. 

First Year—Evclid, Book I., 1-26, with deductions. 

Algebra. First four rules, and simple equations. 

Second Year.—Fuclid, Book I., 27-48, with deductions. 

Algebra. G.C.M., L.C.M., fractions, and equation of two un- 
l:nowns. 

‘Vext-books—Zuclid, Book I. (Nelson). Algebra, Hall and 
Knight (Macmillan). 

8. Scrence. 

See special syllabus in Code. Cartwright’s ‘‘ Section One” 

Physiography adequately covers all that is required. 


9. Music. 
Music for Pupil Teachers (Nelson, 2s. 6d.). 


10. TEACHING. 


Candidates.—To set copies on blackboard. 

First Year.—To set copies on blackboard ; to question a class. 

Second Year.—To set copies on blackboard ; notes of lesson. 

For penmanship use The Practical Teacher Copy Book (spe- 
cially prepared for pupil teachers). 


11. NEEDLEWORK. 
As in previous years. 
(If any pupil teachers are in doubt as to the suitability of the 
caxt-becs they have, I shall be pleased to advise them. ) 


WorK TO BE PREPARED, 
1, READING. 


Divide the prescribed book into ten sections, and prepare one 
each month, first reading through and looking up all notes, 
allusions, etc., and then —. reading aloud to some com- 
petent critic if necessary. Much attention must be paid to 
articulation, emphasis, modulation, etc. Intelligent reading is 
required, and not mere repetition of words. 


2. REPETITION. 


Instead of committing to memory only the lines prescribed, I 
should strongly advise candidates and first year pupil teachers 
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to learn the whole of the poem. It will afford valuable assist- 
ance in answering the English paper, and a capital mental 
exercise as well. Second year pupil teachers should learn as 
much as possible of Milton, and prepare lines 1-133 for the 
examination. 

2. ENGLISH. 


Candidates.—Gray’s Elegy. Prepare verses 1-4. Read through 
the introduction and the whole poem before starting the parsing 
and analysis. This ought to be a pleasure rather than a task. 

First Year.—The Expostulation. Read up the introduction. 
Prepare lines 1-32. 

Second Year.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book III. Read up the 
introduction. Prepare lines 1-55. 


4, CoMPOSITION. 


Write one or two essays each week. A list of subjects will be 
found in 7'he Pupil Teacher’s English Notebook. 


5. History. 


Candidates.—Up to the Norman Conquest, 1066. 
First Year.—Wiilliam I. and William IT. 
Second Year.—James I. and Charles I. to the Civil War. 


6. GEOGRAPHY. 


Candidates.—England : physical features. 
First Year.—Europe; physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 
Second Year.—Africa: physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 
7. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates.—The first four rules, and compound rules, 
First Year.—Simple interest. 
Second Year.—Compound interest. 


‘ 8. ALGEBRA AND Evciip. 

First Year.—Euclid: definitions, axioms, and postulates. l- 
gebra: addition. 

Second Year.—Euclid: Props. 27-30, with four deductions per 
week. Algebra: elementary factors. 


9. ScrENCE. 

This should be divided into ten parts, and one prepared each 
month. All pupil teachers should take up the subject. Most 
of the necessary experiments can be worked by means of home- 
made apparatus. I shall be pleased to give special notes on any 
points ot difficulty which may occur. 


10. Music. 


Candidates.—The major scale: its structure and intervals. 
First Year.—First removes of key. 
Second Year.—The minor scale and its intervals. 


Notes 6n the Work for the Month. 


1. ENGLISH. 


All students are earnestly advised to regard the poem as literature first, and 
not merely an exercise in parsing. 

A notebook should be kept, unless interleaved editions are used. Prefixes, 
affixes, and roots should be carefully prepared week by week. It is surprising 
what a little done thoroughly each week amounts to in a year. 

Candidates.—Gray’s Elegy. Though not a part of the prescribed work, all 
should write out a paraphrase, in order to ensure a thorough knowledge of 
the meaning. The following is a general paraphrase in prose of the passage set 
for preparation :— 

The day is fast drawing to its close, the curfew bell is tolling in the church 
tower, the cattle in stately procession cross the meadows, and the tired work- 
man walks wearily homeward. 

As the shades of evening deepen, the distant and hazy view gradually 
becomes shrouded in the approaching darkness ; and as all birds and beasts 
seek their shelter for the night, the cheerful sounds of day are hushed, and a 
peaceful quiet succeeds, broken only by the booming sound of the beetle, or 
the faint tinkle of a sheep-bell from the distant folds. As I wander near the 
old ivy-covered church tower, the noise of my steps disturbs an owl, which has 
lived there unmolested for a long time, and which now utters a plaintive hoot, 
as though protesting to the moon against her solitude being thus invaded. 

Under the elms and yews that encircle the church, the many mounds of 
earth mark the spots where the simple and ignorant ancestors of the villagers 
now sleep pes efully in their narrow beds. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 6. Note the inversion. Stillness is the subject. 

Save. This is generally taken as except, and parsed as = sag 
tion. In this case it governs the noun sentences, where.... 
Jlight, etc. By etymology, the word is the remains of a parti- 
ciple—saving = being omitted. In such a case as “Let not a 
man depart save I alone,” save cannot be called a preposition 
perenne I, since J is nominative. The meaning is, I alone 
veing saved (= excepted). J is nom native absolute. 
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9% That is a conjunction, although it is not clear what it joins. It is 
really unnecessary, but it has become usual to place it at the 
commencement of noun sentences. By etymology it is a pro- 
noun ; for example, “‘I hope that you will come” is really, You 
will come—I hope that (= demonstrative pronoun). 

11. Such. Demonstrative pronoun. 

As. Relative pronoun, antecedent such, - 
Wandering....bower, Participial enlargement of us. 

14. Many. A multiplicative adjective in this case. The difference be- 
tween this and many heaps is that in the text one heap is taken 
and multiplied, each being considered separately and not col- 
lectively. 

15. Each, Distributive pronoun, nominative absolute, 

Laid. Perfect participle, qualifying each. 


First Year. 
**THe EXxpostuLATIon,” lines 1-37. 
(For Notes on Parsing and Analysis, etc., see Text-book.) 


General Paraphrase.—England’s guardian angel is weeping over her! What 
is the reason for this? What has England done, or what is there wrong in the 
country to cause this grief? Look around, and on every side is seen a land 
of smiling plenty and content. Nature can do nothing to make it more 
charming, and man’s invention cannot devise any luxury which does not 
already exist. There is no country where pleasure is more assiduously fol- 
lowed, or where there is less calm and serious thought. Surely everything 
bespeaks happiness, Her fields covered with rich harvests; fragrant gardens 
covered with glass, where, by man’s art, the warmth of tropical countries is 
maintained ; the busy harbours, into which the stream of commerce bears the 
collected wealth of all nations (wealth obtained from all parts of the world, from 
the torrid lands of the south to the icy regions of the north, from all parts 
where winds blow and waters run); the gaudy carriages rolling over the 
pebble-paved streets; the wine vaults filled with vintages from every land ; 
the theatres; the continual round of pleasure and gaiety; the fashionabk 
resorts to which not only the young but also the aged repair, the latter to 
drive off the creeping chill of age and fancy themselves young again—surely, I 
repeat, this all means happiness. Where can any sorrow be found? Of cours¢ 
one does not regard that in the many cottage homes, Why, then, should En, 
land’s guardian angel weep ' 

(Note that the whole of these opening lines are ironical.) 


Second Year. 
Mitton’s ** ParapisE Lost,” Book III. 


Nearly all the points requiring notes have been dealt with in the text-book 
published at Tu Practica, Teacuer office, but I shall be pleased to give addi- 
tional explanation, etc., to any student who may desire it. 


2. COMPOSITION, 


Great and continued care must be taken with this subject. The topic on 
which the essay is to be written must, if necessary, be read up beforehand, the 
facts marshalled into proper order, a skeleton outline prepared, and then the 
essay attempted. The language must be clear and simple. There must lx 
no straining after effect, but an attempt to clothe the ideas in the most 
appropriate words. 

Send up an essay for criticism monthly. 


3. History. 


Candidates.—It is hardly possible, and certainly not necessary, to read up 
all the history in great detail, but great care should be taken to get a clear 
idea of the leading events, and their relations with one another. The follow 
ing points must be thoroughly understood ; 

The Britons: their mode of life, religion, etc. 

Cesar’s invasions: their causes and results. 

The Roman Conquest, especially the part played by Suetonius and Agricola. 
The results of the Roman occupation—(@) on the land, (6) on the people 
walls, roads, and towns. 

The Saxons: where they came from, and where they settled 

Introduction of Christianity. 

The merging of the various kingdoms into one. 

Alfred’s reign. 

Dunstan and his aims. 

The Danish invasion : causes and results, 

Some knowledge of Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

First Year.—The chief points to be noticed are :— 

. The completion of the Conquest, and the results therefrom, 
. The various revolts. 

. The Feudal System : its advantages and disadvantages. 

4. Domesday Book. Curfew bell. 

Note the importance of the Salisbury Decree. 

6. The First Crusade, and Robert's action. 

7. Prepare brief lives of Lanfranc, Anselm, Hereward, Flambard, Robert of 
Normandy. 

Second Year.—Prepare a table showing the descent of James the First, the 
Tudors, and Lady Arabella Stuart. 

The Stuart theory of Divine Right must be thoroughly understood, as it 
produced most important results during the next eighty years. 

James's parliaments, and what they did. 

The Hampton Court Conference and the new edition of the Bible. 

The growth of dissent in its social and political bearings is very important. 
All Protestants were unanimous in their desire to separate from the Church of 
Rome, but they were by no means united as to what form of worship should 
be substituted, and the various sects were as bitter against one another as they 
were against Roman Catholics. The English Protestant or Established Church 
retained the same government of the church by bishops, and hence was 
called Episcopalian. It also continued many of the practices in the services 
which had before been used. But very many people thought that it was wror g 
to preserve anything suggesting the former religion ; they professed to desire 
a “purer” form of worship, and hence were called Puritans. In Elizabeth's 
reign a bitter wordy warfare, known as the Martin Marprelate controversy, was 
waged, and was carried on by means of vituperative and al usive pamphlets. 
But the Puritans themselves were by no means united. Some advocated 
government of the church by elders or presbyters (hence Presbyterian). This 
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was a republican idea, to which James was fond of opposing his saying, ‘* No 
bishop, no king,” —meaning thereby, “ If you are allowed to choose your rulers 
in the church, you will soon want to do so in the state.” Others desired to 
worship as they thought fit, without interference from any one: these were 
Independents ; 

It was the persecution of the Puritans which drove the Pilgrim Fathers to 
America in 1620; but it is fair to note that though driven out by a bigoted 
persecution, they were themselves, of all wen, the most bigoted. 

Under James the First the party grew in power, and made their influence 
felt in Parliament; under his son they proved their superiority to the kingly 
sower 
The events leading up to the Civil War need very careful study, as they 
involved great political principles. The exact prerogative or special power 
of the monarch had never been clearly defined, each king or queen since the 
Conquest going Just as far as the Barons or the Commons would allow. 

Prepare answers to the following questions 

1. Point out the political bearing of the plots against James the First. 

Say what you can of the Parliaments of James. When did the Addled 
Parliament sit, and why was it so called? 

3. How did Charles raise money during the eleven years of absolute rule, 
lovy 407 

4. What were the immediate events which brought about the Civil War? 

To what extent were Laud and Wentworth the causes of the Civil War? 

6. What was the Petition of Right, and under what circumstances was it 
passed 

4. GroGRALny. 


The great mass of facts to be learned in this subject renders it difficult of 
mastery, and, with a wrong system, a well-nigh impossible task. The follow- 


ing method must be followed in every case :--Draw an outline map, and in it 
insert all the names to be remembered, and no others. This must be repeated 
continually Ull known. Read as many books as possible of travel, etc., on 


the country under consideration, Tabulate the productions and commit to 
MCTMORY Note how the climate is affected by proximity to the sea, altitude, 
latitude, prevailing winds and currents, general aspect Make a list of towns 
to be remembered, and connect with each some interesting facts. 

The industries of the people, imports, exports, and government, should then 
be studied 

Notebooks must be kept, and everything entered in them must be com- 
mitted to memory 


5. ARITHMETIC, 


Candidates.—The following points must be noticed :— 

1. Numeration and notation of any numbers—for example, ‘‘ Write in figures, 
seventeen billions, one thousand seven hundred millions, one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand and seventeen;” or,‘* Write in words, 876534208145687562378659.” 

Learn the rule for proving the four elementary rules by casting out 
Hihes, 

}. Study multiplication and division by factors, and multiplication by prac- 
tice —for example, “ If a number is divided successively by the factors 7, 8, and 9, 
und the remainders are 5, 7, and 3, what is the total remainder? What would 
the separate remainders have been if it had been divided in the order 8, 9, 7, 
ete 
Multiply 3068 by 5825 by practice. 


Ans. 500 of 1000 | 4 |. 3068000 = 3698 x 1000 


5 


19840000 = 3698 x 5000 

zwof 500 4) 1984000 3608 x 500 
Woof 250 $| 2000 = 3608 x 250 
2of 50,4) 108400 = 3608 x 50 
ae | 90200 = 3608 x «25 

23113600 = 5RZS 





A short test paper will be given on these points next month. 

First Year.—All simple interest sums should be stated and worked by 
method of unity, and not by formula, 

Be careful to understand how to find time, rate, principal, or percentage 
when any three of these terms are given. 

Second Year.—Work compound interest by the fractional method, thus: 
Find compound interest on £400 for 3 years at 5 percent. Five per cent. is 
y8o OF yy Of the principal. Arrange the sum thus: 


Principal £400 
First year's interest = J, of £400 20 
Principal for second year £420 
Second year's interest Jy of £420 21 
Principal for third year £441 
Third year's interest = oy of £441 22°05 
Amount £463 °05 
Interest = £63 05 


6. ALGEBRA. 
A very careful study must be made of factors. The subject is treated par- 


ticalarly well in Hall and Knight, and every exercise therein should be worked 
through. If this is done, it simplifies the working of G.C.M., L.C.M., and 


fractions 
Euclid.—¥or deductions in Euclid, Egan's Exercise on Books 1. and II. 


(1s. Gd.) is strongly recommended 


(Next month test questions on this work will be set.) 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1901. 
Sixth Month. 
Work TO BE PREPARED. 
1, Reavine ANd Recitation. 


Continued oral practice, with due attention to emphasis, modu- 
lation, clear enunciation and articulation. 


2. ENGLISH. 


Candidates.— Marmion, Canto vi., lines 569-680. 

First Year.—The Traveller, lines 239-296, with twenty roots 
and meanings each week, and the derivation of all important 
words in the passage set for preparation. Knowledge of all 
allusions, etc. 

Second Year.—Julius Cwsar, Act iii., Scene 2, with all mean- 
ings, allusions, etc. 

3. Essays. 


Write one or two essays each week, selecting from the follow- 
inz :—Holidays; The Penny Post ; Cheerfulness ; Paper-making ; 
** Knowledye is Power ;” Fairy Tales ; Fishing. 


4. History. 


Candidates.—The Tudors, 1485-1603. 
First Year.—The Lancastrian kings, Henry IV. to Henry VI. 
Second Year.—William and Mary. Anne. 


5. GROGRAPHY. 


Candidates.—The counties of Wales in detail. 

First Year. —Asia: physical features, climate, productions, 
and races of people. 

Second Year.—British North America. 


6. ARITHMETIC, 


Candidates.—Recurring decimals. 
Virst Year.—Practice in general questions and problems. 
Second Year.—Continued practice in stocks and shares. 


7. Evcuip AND ALGEBRA. 
First Year.—Props. 17-20, with four deductions per week. 
Continued practice in factors. 
Second Year.—Revise definitions, axioms, and postulates, and 
Props. 1-6, with eight deductions per week. 
Simple equations, and problems thereon. 


8. Music. 


General revision and working of back questions. 


Notes on the Month’s Work. 
1. ENGLISH. 


Full notes on parsing, ee, etc., have been given in 
a previous number, but I shall be glad to assist in any case of 
difficulty, 

2. History. 


Candidates.—The Tudor period is one of great importance. 
It was an era of new movement, new statesmanship, new ay 
and new development, and hence is deserving of especial study. 


Note the causes of high prerogative exercised by the Tudors :— 

1. The decay of the great baronial houses, which could no longer put a 
check upon the king. 

2. The new aristocracy chosen from among the king’s friends, and hence 
subservient to him. 

8. The power of the Commons not yet sufficiently strong to oppose the king. 

4. The general desire for peace. 

5. The personal character of the Tudors themselves. 

Henry the Seventh amassed money by many means, of which note should 
be made. The marriayes of his children are important, as they led to serious 
results in after history. The marriage of Catherine of Aragon with Prince 
Arthur, and, on his death, with Prince Henry, indirectly led to the Reforma- 
tion. The marriage of Margaret with James the Fourth of Scotland brought 
the Stuarts to the throne of England, 

Henry the Eighth. The rule of Wolsey and the Reformation are the most 
important points. Note that Henry denied the supremacy of the Pope merely 
te obtain his divorce. He was hostile to the Reformation. The dissolution of 
the monasteries, by taking away those who relieved the poor, entailed the con- 
sideration of a new means of providing for them. This resulted in the Poor 
Laws of Elizabeth. 

Edward the Sixth and Mary. These reigns were mainly occupied with reli- 
gious matters. The former was favourable to the Keformation ; the latter is 
noted for the rigorous persecution of the Protestants. 

Elizabeth. This is a reign of the greatest importance, when England de- 
veloped most rapidly as a mercantile, maritime, and powerful nation. The 
voyages of the Sea Dogs, the introduction of the weaving industry, the 
gradual settlement of the religious differences, the long contest with Spain 
culminating in the defeat of the Armada, the great outburst of literature, are 
all deserving of close study. 

First Year.—The Lancastrian kings. Chief points:—The plots against 
Henry the Fourth; the increase in the power of the Commons, since the 
king was indebted to them for his position ; the Lollards and the Statute De 

Hwretico Comburendo; Henry the Fifth’s campaign in France; Henry the 
Sixth’s minority ; jealousies of the nobles, and consequent loss of French po* 
sessions ; Joan of Arc; the Wars of the Roses—(a) causes, (+) events, (c) results 
A comprehensive genealogical table must be prepared. Edward the Fourth 
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the indolent, licentious monarch; the bold, clever general. Richard the Third’s 
usurpation and dethronement. 

Second Year.—The reign of William and Mary commences a new epoch in 
history—the rule by parhament, and the formation of a strictly limited mon- 
rchy. Note that the Declaration (subsequently Bill) of Rights settled once 
ind for all the points which had’ been in dispute between king and parliament 
tor centuries, and effectually precluded such misrule as had occurred under 
the Stuarts. Every detail of the reign is important—the reduction of Ireland 
and Scotland ; the Toleration Act (long needed and much appreciated); the 
Mutiny Bill (originating a legal standing army); the commencement of the 
National Debt; government by party (Whig or Tory) and cabinet; the 
Triennial Bill, ete. The spirited foreign policy, directed to curbing, and if 
possible breaking, the enormous pOWer of Louis the Fourteenth of France, 
was continued in Anne's reign by the War of the Spanish Succession. The 
legislative union with Scotland and the trial of Dr. Sacheverell deserve 
notice—the latter from its political bearing. 


3. GEOGRAPHY. 


In all years the same process of preparation must be followed. 
Draw plenty of sketch-maps, and insert only what is to be re- 
membered, and practise till known. 

Second Year.—Pay special attention to the productions, im- 
ports, and exports. Much valuable and up-to-date information 
may be obtained from the little books issued gratuitously by the 
Agent-General for Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. (See special article in last month’s Pracrica. 
TEACHER.) Note the term ‘* Dominion of Canada,” and what 
it means. Prepare a list of the provinces, territories, and chief 
towns, and notice the method of government. The standing 
ditiiculty with the French over the tishing on the Banks of New- 
foundland requires a few words. When Newfoundland was 
ceded to.England, a clause in the treaty reserved to the French 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the right to use the 
coast for drying their fish—that is, cod. The evident intention 
was to afford them an opportunity, equal to that of the settlers, 
of preserving the harvest of the sea. Since then the French 
have attempted to make the meaning of the treaty tu be that 
they have the exclusive use of the coasts, not only for drying or 
salting cod, but for fishing, mining, canning lobsters, etc, ‘l'his 
has led to much dispute and ill-feeling between the two nations, 
and the difficulty is not yet settled. 


Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand :—Superfluity. 
Small Hand :—A land of tyrants and a den of slaves. 
(Use The Practical Teacher Copy Book regularly.) 
2. English.—Candidates. 
(a) Analyse :—‘‘ ‘I thought to slay him where he stood. 
*T'is pity of him too,’ he cried. 
‘Bold can he speak and fairly ride ; 
I warrant him a soldier tried.’” 
()) Parse the words in italics. 
First Year. 
(a) Paraphrase lines 227-238. 
(b) Analyse :—‘‘ Some sterner virtues...... 
ovens in a kinder sky.” 
(c) Parse like their pleasures, such as play, to sport. 
Second Year. 
(a) Paraphrase :—‘‘I could well be moved...... 
ay to keep him so.” 
(b) Analyse :—‘* Yet, in the number...... 
Aon nae to keep him so.” 
(c) Parse :—‘‘ And that I am he, let me a little show it 
even in this.” 
3. /Tistory.—Candidates. 

(a) What do you know of the Lollards? In what did they 
differ trom the orthodox churchmen of the day ? 

(b) Draw a genealogical table showing the descent of the 
Lancastrian, Yorkist, and Beaufort families. 

First Year. 

(a) Give some account of the declining years of Edward 
the Third’s life. 

(b) What causes led to the Peasants’ Revolt, and what 
were the chief results ? 

Second Year. 

(a) What do you know. of Monmouth’s rebellion and its 
results? Why did it fail where William of Orange 
succeeded ? 

(b) What was the Declaration of Indulgence? Why was 
there such opposition to it from some of the people 
whom it would have relieved ? 

4. Ceography.—Candidates. 

(a) Give a full aecount of Devonshire, and illustrate your 
answer by a sketch-map. 

(}) What do you know of the following :—Fowey, Cheddar, 
Trowbridge, Exeter, Ventnor, Harrogate, Redditch, 
Coventry? 


First Year. 

(a) Give, in the form of a table, the countries south of the 
Danube—their (1) population, (2) chief imports and 
exports, (3) chief towns, (4) governments. 

(b) Describe a coasting voyage from Venice to Odessa. 

Second Year. ‘ 3 

(a) Say what you can of the animal productions of British 
North America. 

(b) Give some account of the river and lake system of 
Canada, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1901. 
Fourth Month. 


Work ro BE PREPARED. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Ten minutes’ practice daily, and 
as much general reading as time permits. 
2. Penmanship.—Regular practice from The Practical Teacher 
Copy Book. 
3. Theory of Teaching. —Chap. iv., Scholarship School Manage- 
ment, 
4. Geography. 
(a) Fini-h Australia. 
(b) Revise Holland, Belgium, Dexmark, and Scandi 


navia. 
5. English. 
(a) Grammar and syntax of the verb. 
()) Twenty-five roots and meanings per week. 
(c) History of the language. The invention of print- 
ing, and its results. Revival of Learning. 
(d) Julius Cwsar, Act ii., Scenes 2, 3, and 4. 

6. History.--Henry IV. to Henry VII. 

7. Composition.—One or two essays each week, on such sub 
jects as:—The Fauna and Flora of Australia; ‘‘Cowards die 
many times before their death ;” Social Life in Norman Times ; 
Might is Right; A criticism of some book recently read; The 
Character of Julius Cesar as depicted by Shakespeare ; Light 
and its Uses ; Improvements in Methods ot Travelling during the 
Nineteenth Century. 

8. Arithmetic.—The Metric System. 
(Christian and Collar, p. 217). Ratio. 

9. A/gebra.—Simultaneous equations, and problems thereon. 

10. Huclid.—Book IL, Props. 13 and 14, and four deductions 
at least per week. 

ll. Llementary Science.—Mixtures and compounds. Water: 
its composition proved by analysis and synthesis. Properties, 
etc., of oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 

12. Languages. 

Latin—Pars. iii. and iv. of Life of Epaminondas, Revise 
pronouns. 

French—Revise irregular verbs. Four chapters from 
Le Roi des Montaynes or other reader. 

13. Drawing.—A freehand copy each week. 

14. Music.—Chap. iv., School Music Teacher. 

15. Domestic Economy.—Chaps. vi., vii., and viii., Section IT., 
Nelson’s Domestic Economy. Water and its impurities. Supply. 
Hard and soft. Filtration. Tea, coffee, cocoa, ete. Hygiene 
in the house. 


Equational problems 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 


1. Geography.—Prepare a memory map of Australia, and be ready to draw 
a sketch-map of each of the colonies, For the Federation, etc., see special 
article in next month’s issue. 
In revising the European countries, give special attention to productions, 
industries, imports, exports, and chief towns. 
2. English.—The grammar of the verb is most important. The following 
points must be clearly understood : 
(a) The classification as regular and irregular. 
(+) The moods and their uses, especially the infinitive and subjunc 


tive. 
(c) The auxiliaries. Distinguish the uses of shall and will—will as a 
principal and will as an auxiliary. 
(d) The defective verbs—for example, worth, methinks, quo'h, etc 
(e) The participle and gerund, 
See that you can answer the following questions :— 
(1.) Say what a passive verb is, and how you recognise it, and give some ex- 
amples of its use. 
(2.) Give some examples.of the following, and rules for their right use : 
Gerundial infinitive, subjunctive mood. 
(3.) Comment on the words and phraees italicised in the following :— 
(a) House to let. Easy to see. 
(6) Woe worth the day. 
(c) Meseemed 1 was in heaven. 
(d) He is justified in doing this. 
(e) You ought. to go at once. 
(J) He wa his horse. 
(g) 1 will be drowned, and nobody shall save me. 
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(4.) Comment on the following :—Yelept, chode, gotten, prithee, wot, 

(5.) Parse fully the words in italics : 

(a) Her eyes were red with weeping. 

(b) He was running at full speed. 

(c) While waiting for the train I caught a cold. 

(d) On turning round, I ran against him. 

(e) Only by selling his horse could he get the money. 

(6.) What parte of the principal verb are used together with an auxiliary 

in forming the compound tenses’ Explain the use of the infinitive for this 
UT pore, 
: Language.—The invention of printing had a great effect in fixing the 
grammar and the spelling of the language. While all books were written, 
spelling was largely a matter of opinion, and some writers seem to have tried 
to spell a word in as many ways as they could—for example, for it we find 
it, ut, byt, utte, hit, etc. But when books were printed, a uniform spelling 
followed. The grammar also has varied but little since that time. 

The Kevival of Learning resulted in the introduction of many words of 
classical origin into the language direct from the parent language. In many 
cases words derived from the same root had come to us through the Norman 
French, and so we have now doublets spelt differently, and with different 
meanings, yet coming from the same root—for example, regal and royal, 
henison and benediction, bishop and episcopal, etc. There was a tendency in 
Elizabeth's time to use Latin words to excess—a fault of the Euphuists— 
but most of these coined words, like mudiebrity for womanhood, obtained no 
permanent place 

3 Hixtory.—The following are points to which especial attention should be 
given 

(1.) The advance in the power of the Commons under the Lancastrian 

ings. 

(2.) De Hwretico Comburendo, 

(3.) Henry the Fifth’s campaign in France. 

(4.) The loss of French provinces in Henry the Sixth’s reign; the 
causes and results. 

(5.) The outbreak of the Wars of the Roses. (Prepare a complete 
genealogical table showing the relationship of the Yorkists, 
the Lancastrians, and the Beauforts.) 

(6.) Conduct of the war. 

(7.) Warwick the King-maker as a typical feudal baron. 

(8.) Results of the war. 

4. Composition.—Take great care with this subject. Prepare a skeleton 
plan before commencing to write, and send up an essay monthly for criticism. 

5. Arithmetic.—The metric system must be thoroughly understood. There 
is nothing to be added to what is said in the text-book. 

All students should study carefully the equational problems set for tnis 
month, and work through all the exercises given. Many problems, otherwise 
difficult, are very easy when treated as a simple equation, and this method of 
solution is always perfectly legitimate. 


Test Questions, 
1. Write as specimens of copy-setting :— 
(a) Large Hand— Equivalency. 
(b) Small Hand—Heaven from all creatures hitles the 
hook of fate. 

2. By what means have you been accustomed, when teaching 
children to read, to promote individual effort in dealing with 
new or forgotten words ? 

3. Describe the faults most common in the reading of children 
in the upper standards. How would you correct them ? 

4. (a) How is Victoria (Australia) governed ? 

(6) What are its chief sources of wealth ? 
(c) What is the chief source of wealth in New South Wales? 
(¢) What do you know about the aboriginal Australians ? 

5. Describe some of the animals and plants peculiar to Aus- 
tralia. 

6. Paraphrase and analyse the following, and parse words in 
italics : 

**T think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Cesar, 
Should outlive Cesar ; we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver, and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Cesar fall together.” 


7. Give some account of Edward the First’s legal reforms. 

8. What great religious movement took place in the reign of 
Edward the Third? Against what evils was it aimed, and what 
were the results? . 

9. (a) Calculate the value of ‘72 in the form of a vulgar frac- 

tion without making use of the ordinary rule. 

(b) Explain clearly the principles which regulate the 
number of recurring places when a vulgar fraction 
is reduced to a decimal. 

(c) Add (without reduction to vulgar fractions) 42°36, -053, 
32016, and 9-467. Ans. 55°175786047073. 

10. Explain—anwmic, anesthetic, antiseptic, bacteria, hemor- 
rhage, caustic, detergent, enteric, zymotic. 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES. 


To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number 
of Tux Pracricat TEACHER (and nom de plume if desired), 
must be enclosed. 
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As a rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column; 
but any one desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 

dressed to ‘‘ Mr. A. 'T. Fiux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Arithmetic.—The questions are by no means difficult, but are 
intended to test the intelligence. The answer to the first ques. 
tion is apparent if the value of each line is placed opposite to it, 

The third question, 

14 “SST ¢ 

bof # + 13H 857143 of 2s. 64d., 

139% + 3} x $f ° “428571 

may be worked mentally. By cancelling, the first fraction is 

seen to have the same numerator and denominator, and there- 

fore is 1. The second fraction is? + #=2. The sum becomes 
2+ 1+ 2s. 64d. = 5s. 04d. 

The fifth question is: 379 articles at £2, 13s. 32d. + 379 articles 
at £2, 6s. 83d.; or 379 articles at £5 = £1895. 

A.E.P.—The formula to be used is— 

2 _ 5 
a -b =a-b. 
a+b 

The ariswer is, therefore, ;° — # = #4. 

Mary D.—A fairly good essay, 15/20. You should read the 
subject up, and try to get ideas in advance of a fifth standard 
child. The composition is correct, but too childish. Read and 
copy good writers. 

Puzzled.—The value of the imports exceeds the value of the 
exports by £100,000,000. This does not mean a tendency to 
bankruptcy. You forget that the nation earns large sums for 
carrying the goods of other peoples, and also that English money 
is invested in many foreign securities. The interest on these in- 
vestments, etc., more than makes up the deficiency. 

R.S.—See above. I do not know of any annotated edition. 
You will undoubtedly find plenty to do in preparing it, especially 
if you have read nothing of Carlyle’s before. 

(Other correspondents answered by post.) 


f@- Indispensable to Pupil Teachers and Scholarship Students. 
By A. T. FLUX, 


Principal, Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre ; Author of ‘' Scholarship and Pupil-Teachers’ 
School Management,” and the Scholarship and Pupil-Teacher Courses in 
“The Practical Teacher.” 


Now Ready. Price EIGHTPENCE, in Cloth, 
and Interleaved Throughout. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ ENGLISH NOTEBOOK. 


This little book is not intended to be used as a substitute for, but rather 
as a notebook in conjunction with, a good text-book on English Grammar and 
Literature. 

It contains, in a convenient form for memorising, 


All the Chief Points set-in English for Pupil Teachers in Schedule V., 


and includes the prefixes and affixes ; English, Latin, and Greek roots; words 
derived from persons and places; common quotations and abbreviations; a 
short sketch of the history and growth of the language ; common errors made 
in speaking and in writing ; and a list of suitable subjects for essays. 


THE “METHODIC” SCHOLARSHIP MEMORY MAPS. Eay 
to Memorise and Easy to Reproduce. By A. T. Fiux. Price 1s. 

“Mr. Flux's hints on map drawing betray the knowledge of an expert, and 
of one intimately acquainted with the weak points of Scholarship and Cer- 
tificate Students. All the maps are so designed as to be easy of reproduction 
without entailing too great a strain upon the memory.”—Teachers’ Aid. 

“A useful aid to map practice, with some good hints on map drawing.”— 
Educational Review. 

‘ First-rate models of what sketch-maps should be.”— Educational News. 

“The dozen well-executed maps contained in this book are preceded by 
some valuable ‘Hints on Map Drawing.’ The maps themselves are in bold 
outline, with principal features—as mountains, rivers, and towns—plainly 
indicated. Not coloured, there is that in them which impresses the memory 
and gives real aid in acquiring the art of map drawing with skill of hand and 
accuracy of detailed information.”—School Board Chronicle. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S COPY BOOK. By A. T. Fix. 
Price 1s. 

Special Features :—The onxty Book for Pupil Teachers, Scholarship and 
Certificate Students. Fifty per cent, to one hundred per cent. increase in 
marks by using it. Natural — Simple formation of letters combined with 
clearness and beauty of form. Easily and rapidly produced. Regular practice 
afforded in Large and Small Hand. Definite rules as to size of writing and 
letters, etc. Special classification and practice of difficulties. Copious copies. 
Facsimile ruling to Examination Papers. Latest Government Tests. 

** We cordially recommend this publication.”— Educational News. 

* An excellent copy book.” —Kducational Keview, 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE 
FOR 1901. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
ITead-Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


COURSE 





TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S WORK. 
TuEORY OF TRACHING. 


SeconpD YEAR.—1l. Give a short description of the chief appa- 
ratus used in teaching geography. 

2. Name the different purposes which should be kept in view 
in the teaching of geography, and say by what means they can 
be best attained. 

3. What standards of morality have been set up by different 
schools of philosophers? Of which views can a teacher best 
avail himself in dealing with children ? 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE. 


First YEAR.—1. Give an account of the Danish element in 
the English language. 

2. Give twelve examples of English words from non-European 
sources, and account for their adoption. 

SrconpD YEAR.—Give a summary of the fourth act of Henry V. 


JEOGRAPHY. 


Botn YEARS.—1l. How did the geographical formation of the 
surrounding countries make Corsica an important naval base in 
the Napoleonic wars ? 

2. Give an account of the chief industries of Denmark. 


History. 


Both Ysars.—l. Show how the British fleets were employed 
between ‘‘ the glorious first of June” and the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent. 

: 2. What were the effects resulting from the battle of Cape St. 
7incent ? 
ALGEBRA. 


Women—Born Yrars.—l. Find the G.C.M. of 2° - 2a? - 5x 
+ 36 and 3a? - 4x — 15. 

2. Find the L.C.M. of a? + 3ab + 2b, a® + ab — 2b*, and 
a® + 2a*b — ab? — 2b’. 

Mren—First YrEar.—-1. Prove that a ratio of greater inequality 
is diminished, and a ratio of less inequality is increased, by adding 
the same quantity to each of its terms. 

2. Prove that three different numbers cannot be in both arith- 
metical and geometrical progression. 

Mrn—Serconp YrAR.—1. Having the number of combinations 
of n things taken r together, show how to find the number taken 
r + 1 together. 

2. In a company of eighty soldiers five are detailed daily for 
fatigue duty. How ntany different selections can be made, and 
on how many occasions will a given soldier escape the duty ? 


FRENCH. 


Botu Yrars.—l. Explain the sequence of tenses to be observed 
in employing the subjunctive mood. 

2. Translate into English :— 

Le renne est devenu domestique chez le dernier des peuples ; 
les Lapons n’ont pas d’autre betail. Dans ce climat glacé, qui 
ne regoit du soleil que des rayons obliques, ot la nuit a sa saison 
comme le jour, ot la neige couvre la terre dés le commencement 
de l’'automne jusqu’a la tin du printemps ou la ronce, le geniévre 
et la mousse font seules la verdure de |’été, thomme pouvait-il 
espérer de nourrir des troupeaux? Le cheval, le bevuf, ta brebis, 
tous nos animaux utiles, ne pouvant y trouver leur subsistance, 
ni résister 4 la rigeur du froid, il a fallu chercher, parmi les hétes 
des foréts, l’espéce la moins sauvage et la plus profitable; les 
Lapons ont fait ce que nous.ferions nous-mémes si nous venions 
a perdre notre bétail: il faudrait bien alors y suppléer, apprivoiser 
les cerfs, les chevreuils de nos bois, et les rendre animaux domes- 
tiques ; et je suis persuadé qu’on en viendrait 4 bout, et qu’on 
saurait bien en tirer autant drutilite que les Lapons en tirent de 
leurs rennes. 

3. Translate into French :— 

When the year 1859 opened, it seemed little likely that any 
event was at hand that would disturb the tranquil course of 
Macaulay’s existence. His ailments, severe as they were, did 
not render him discontented on his own account, nor diminish 
the warmth of his interest in the welfare of those who were 
around him. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR APRIL. 
EnGuisn Composition, 
Write essays on :— 
1. The Distinction between Trades and Professions. 
2. The Poetry of the Sixteenth as compared with that of 
the Seventeenth Century. 
3. A Quiet Summer Day. 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 

Srconp YrEAR.—The teaching of history. The principal points 
to attend to are :— 

1. Objects.—(a) To train the mental powers, especially the 
imagination, the memory, and the judgment. The first is trained 
by inducing the children to form clear mental pictures of the 
times and people treated of in history; the second by requiring 
them to remember facts and dates, and very great care is neces- 
sary to prevent this part from degenerating into merely mechan- 
ical work or cram; while the third is exercised and developed 
by leading the children to trace the connection between cause 
and effect. But the teacher must remember that the critical 
faculty is by no. means well developed in children, and they must 
not expect to accomplish much in this direction. 

(b) ‘Vo give lessons in such virtues as patriotism. 

(c) To impart useful information which shall increase the 
interest in general reading. ’ 

2. Procedure.—The question is often raised whether it is not 
better to begin with the history of the present day and work 
backward, it being claimed that in this way we proceed from 
the known to the unknown. The student should be ready with 
the comparative merits of this and the chronological order, and 
should also study the different treatment required in teaching 
history to children of different ages. 

3. Relation to other Studies.—(a) To geography. Thedepend- 
ence of the history of a country on its geographical conditions is 
very important. On the other hand, the political geography of 
a country is often influenced by historical events. 

(b) To social science. History lessons may be used as pegs on 
which to hang lessons on the duties of citizenship, but the latter 
should form a separate course. If this is done, the two subjects 
will be mutually helpful. 

Ethics.—Consider this month the vices the teacher seeks to 
eliminate in his pupils, and the virtues he wishes to cultivate. 
If we consider, with the egoists, that self-interest is the main 
thing to serve, we shall put prudence in the forefront of the 
virtues, and endeavour to induce children to act in such a way 
as may best promote their present or future welfare. If we 
think the Utilitarians right, we shall make benevolence the chief 
virtue, and measure all our actions by the amount of bevefit they 
confer on our fellow-creatures. Among the aspects of benevo 
lence we must include patriotism, or the desire to benefit the 
nation of which we form part; public spirit, or esprit de corps 
the desire for the welfare of a smaller body to which we may 
belong ; and politeness, or the attention to those little things 
which are necessary to make our dealings with others pleasant. 
We need say nothing here about patriotism beyond mentioning 
that it is not limited to the rendering of great services, but 
includes such commonplace things as tax-paying, and, moreover, 
does not imply that the rights of other nations should be ignored. 
Esprit de corps is somewhat difficult to promote in a schvol. It 
comes out easily enough in cricket and Hotball matches against 
other schools, but the teacher must develop it so as to make it 

owerful in ruling the school conduct. Boys, unfortunately, 
requently have a false sense of ‘‘schoolboy honour,” which 
makes them regard tale-bearing as the greatest of crimes, and 
often leads them to suffer unjust punishment themselves rather 
than assist in bringing the punishment on the back of a boy who 
richly deserves it. Teachers should respect this, and endeavour 
to utilise this spirit in the suppression of wrongdoing. They 
should never give ear to a tale-bearer, but advise him to go and 
persuade the wrongdoer to come and own up. _ In endeavouring 
to teach politeness the teacher is in an awkward position; for, as 
he ——— requires politeness towards himself, it seems that 
he is demanding something for his own personal benefit when he 
calls for politeness. ‘This is mastered (a) by showing the wider 
relationships in which politeness must be exercised, and (b) by 
practising politeness towards his pupils. The important subjects 
of temperance and true courage present no special difficulty in 
teaching. Perhaps the most difficult virtue to deal with is 
truthfulness. The great stumbling-block lies in the confusion 
which exists in many people’s a between literal correctness 
and truthfulness. Of course, in most cases a statement that is 
literally correct is also truthful, but the teacher must show that 
the words used are only a means to an end, the end being to 
convey to a person’s mind an impression which we believe to be 
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in accordance with fact. If a person wishes to convey a negative 
he may do so by an ironical **Oh yes” without being guilty of 
falsehood. So he may make a statement, fully believing it to be 
correct, which may turn out afterwards to be incorrect. If the 
person has taken reasonable means to find out the condition of 
affairs before making the statement—for example, if he has seen 
a door closed, and has no reason for believing that it has been 
opened since he saw it, he is making a truthful statement if he 
says that it is closed, although, if the door has been opened 
between the time he saw it and the time he made the statement, 
it is not a correct one. In dealing with cases of this sort, we can- 
not exonerate those who make statements at random, but must 
consider the guilt to be inversely proportional to the amount of 
trouble taken to discover the facts. Having regard to ‘the 
impression made on a person’s mind,” children can easily be 
taught that not only words, but a look, or even silence, may 
make them guilty of a lie. 

The teacher has to maintain his discipline and carry on his 

work with children largely by means of rewards and punishments, 
These have as their objects the inducement to act rightly before 
the higher motives are sufficiently developed to act as guides. 
tewards are generally divided into two classes—(a) honorary 
rewards, as expressions of approbation, good marks; (/)) material 
rewards, as books, toys, and other tangible prizes. The second 
class should be used as sparingly as possible, and should be re- 
garded merely as a means of emphasising the first ; but it should 
be remembered that in honour the second boy is nearly equal to 
the first, although the whole prize goes to the top one. There is 
less objection to prizes that may be gained by all—for example, 
those for regularity or punctuality. A great point, however, is 
to make the rewards and punishments as automatic as possible, 
thus leading the child to see that certain pains are naturally 
attendant on wrongdoing, and certain beneficial results as natu- 
rally follow the right. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE. 


First Yrar.—Make a careful study of the prefixes and sufiixes 
used in forming English words. Study these first of all in rela- 
tion to the language from which they come—Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish—then comparatively (i) with respect to meaning—that is, 
take the different meanings and see by which prefixes they are 
represented— for example, with: L, con, com, co, co) ; Gk. sym, 
syn, syl; Eng. with; (ii) with respect to form—that is, take 
those forms which are found in more than one list, and see how 
the meaning differs in the different languages—for example, a: 
Eng. (1) = on, a-foot; (2) or has an intensive meaning, arise. 
Lat. (4) = ad, to, ascribe; (2) = ab, from, avert; (3) = ex, amend, 
Gk. = an-, negative, a-tom, a-byss. Arabic = al, the definite 
article, a pri ot. 

Prepare an analysis of Macaulay's Lssay on Milton. 
lowing hints will help the student to do this for himself. 

Par. 1-7. The oceasion which led to the production of the 
essay. Like most of the other essays, this was called for by the 
publication of a book which Macaulay was engaged to criticise 
in the Hdinburgh Review. Learn the last sentence in par. 7, 
** Nor, we are convinced...... English liberty.” 

Par. 8-18. The consideration of Milton’s circumstances neces- 
sary before attempting to judge his poems. ‘‘ No poet has ever 
had to struggle with more unfavourable circumstances than 
Milton.” Enumerate these unfortunate circumstances, 

Par. 19, 20. Excellence of his Latin verse. ‘‘ He was perhaps 
the only great poet of later times who has been distinguished by 
the excellence of his Latin verse.” 

Par. 21, 25. Critics and the public are agreed upon the points 
in which Milton’s poetry excels. They are :—(a) Its suggestive- 
ness. ‘* He does not paint a finished picture, or play for a mere 
passive listener. He sketches, and leaves others to fill in the 
outline. He strikes the keynote, and expects his hearer to make 
out the melody.” (+) The vast amount of meaning conveyed by 
few words. ‘* Every epithet is a text for a stanza.” 

Par. 26-30, The dramatic works, Comus and Samson Agonistes, 
compared with Greek dramas. [The student should read an 
account of the Greek drama, such as the 7'’emple Primer of Greek 
Drama (Dent), 1s. ] 

Par. 31. We pass the minor poems and Paradise Regained, 
which Milton considered his finest work, in order to consider 
Paradise Lost. 

Par. 32-47. Comparison between Milton and other poets, 
especially Dante, particularly in respect to the treatment of the 
supernatural. Summarise the points of comparison. 

~_ 48, 49. Description of Milton’s sonnets. ‘‘ They have no 
epigrammatic point.” ‘* They are simple but majestic records of 
the feelings of the poet.” 

Par. 50, 51. Unsatisfactory way in which literature has dealt 
with the struggle for liberty in which Milton took part. (The 


The fol- 
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lion in the fable is a reference to La Fontaine, Book IIL, 
Fable 9.) 

Par. 52-75. Discussion on the justice of the execution of 
Charles the First. 

Par. 76-78. Appreciation of Cromwelland of Charles the Second. 

Par. 79-83. Description of the Puritans and Royalists. 

Par. 84. Milton’s relations to both parties. Study this para- 
graph very carefully. 

Par. 85-89. Milton at first joined the Presbyterians, and after- 
wards opposed them, in order to fight the cause of liberty of 
thought. This has special reference to the Areopagitica, which 
Macaulay regrets he has not sufficient space left to deal with. 

Par. 90, 91. Conclusion. The book which called up this dis- 
cussion leads us to think of Milton as he was when living here on 
earth. The student should commit to memory the quotations 
given above and any other characteristic passages he may select. 

Seconp YEAR.—Study in detail the fifth act of Henry V. 

Prologue.—7. Grant him there = suppose him to have reached 
that place. 

12. Whiffler, outrider ; one who goes in front to clear the road, 

16. Blackheath, a large heath or common outside Greenwich 
Park. The main road from Dover to London passes between the 
park and the heath. 

20. Ostent, show or display. (Lat. ostendere, to display.) 

30. The general of our gracious empress—that is, the Earl of 
Essex, who left London on March 27, 1599, to suppress Tyrone’s 
rebellion. We have referred to these lines as fixing the date of 
the play. 

38. T'he emperor’s coming. After Henry’s triumphant return 
he employed active means to win over the Duke of Burgundy 
and Sigismund, king of the Romans. The latter visited England 
and made great promises, but performed little. The quarrel he- 
tween the French factions soon broke out, and Henry again in- 
vaded France, 1417. 

Scene i. 17. Bedlam, a corruption of Bethlehem. 
Hospital is an ancient asylum or hospital for lunatics. 

18. Parca, one of the Fates. They were represented as 
spinning a thread-—not weaving a web that might be folded up, 
as Pistol puts it. 

66. Glecking and galling, mocking and taunting. 

73. Spital—that is, hospital. 

75. Rendezvous, meeting-place. 

79. Steal......: steal. Note two senses in which the word is used. 

Scene ii., line 17. Basi/isix, a particular kind of cannon, so 
called from basi/ixi, a fabulous serpent, supposed by the ancients 
to cause death by its glance. 

22. Salute, from Lat. sa/vs, health. To salute is literally to 
inquire after a person’s health. 

23. On equal love. After the battle of Agincourt, Burgundy 
played a two-faced part; he sat on the fence, and would not 
heartily support either Henry or the French king. Here he 
poses as a mediator. 

31. Congreeted = greeted one another. 

40. It own. The pronoun ‘it” had originally no case in- 
flection. Compare— 


“* The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had c& head bit off by i young.”—King Lear. 


Bethlehem 


In the Authorised Bible “‘ his” is used for the possessive—‘‘ The 
herb yielding seed after his kind.” 

46. Coulter = ploughshare. 

47. Deracinate = uproot. (Fr. racine, a root; from Lat. 
radix.) Savagery, things growing wild. (The Fr. sauvage means 
the opposite of cultivated—for example, pomme sauvage.) 

51. T'eems, produces ; now meaning to produce abundantly. 
Whence the adjective teeming. 

61. Defused attire, loose, untidy dress. 

65. The let = the hindrance ; what it is that prevents. 

68. You would the peace = you wish for the peace. 

82. Accept and peremptory answer—that is, our acceptance 
and definite reply. ; 

94. When...... stood on, when articles of the treaty urged with 
too much nicety are insisted upon. 

108, ete. Do not trouble about the French and the broken 
English. It has been suggested that Shakespeare did not write 
this part at all, but that it was introduced into the play by one 
of the actors who knew a little French. : 

131-164. This speech is hardly in Shakespeare’s style; it 
seems to have been written by some one who was influenced 
by Lyly’s Zuphues. 

296. Bartholomew-tide. St. Bartholomew's Day is 24th August. 
Flies begin to get drowsy then. 

Epilogue.—11. So many had the managing. The quarrels be- 
tween the uncles of the young king, Henry the Sixth, were among 
the causes which led to the p cme of English power in France. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Study simple interest, compound interest, and discount. 

Notice that in these rules a new element comes in—namely, 
the question of time. The mistakes made in simple interest 
generally arise from a wrong conception of proportion. Students 
often say that “if d is greater (or less) than c, because b is 
greater (or less) than a, then a, », c, and d are in proportion.” 
This statement is quite misleading, for in dealing with questions 
of interest, the greater the time for which the money is lent the 
greater will be the amount. But the amount is not proportional 
to the time. To determine whether quantities are in proportion, 
we must find out whether a multiplication (or division) of one 
quantity will lead to a corresponding multiplication (or division) 
of the other. Now, the number of yards of cloth that can be 
purchased is proportional to the price paid for it; for if we pay 


three times (or x times, or — times) as much money, we shall re- 
x 


. . ‘ Li: . 
ceive three times (or x times, or — times) as much cloth. So, also, 
x 


the interest on a sum of money is proportional to the time, for if 
we double the time we double the interest; but the amount is not 
proportional to the time, for although an increase in the time 
leads to an increase in the amount, yet if we double (etc.) the 
time we do not double (etc.) the amount. Let us see the reason 
for this. The amount consists of two parts—(a) the interest, 
which is doubled if we double the time; and (b) the principal, 
which remains the same for whatever length of time it is lent. 
Consequently, if one part remains unchanged, and one only 
varies with the time, it is evident that the whole amount cannot 
be proportional to the time. 

Discount should present no difficulty if its relation to interest 
be remembered. Thus— 

Present value corresponds to principal. 
True discount as interest. 
Face value < amount. 

Problems are often set in discount which are easy enough for 
those who really understand the principles, but cannot be 
touched by those who work by rule of thumb—that is, by those 
who blindly follow the rule of the book which says, ‘‘ Find the 
amount of £100,” ete. Remember that if you know the discount 
on one sum of money, the discount on any other sum, under the 
same conditions of time and rate, must bear the same ratio to 
the first discount as the second sum bears to the first. The only 
object in finding the amount of £100 is to find a sum of which 
the discount is known. If the discount on some other sum is 
given, there is no need to find the amount of £100. Remember, 
also, that the time to be reckoned is that which elapses between 
the day on which the bill is discounted and that on which it is 
due. Very often the day on which the bill is drawn is given, 
and also the period for which it is drawn. These two data 
enable us to find the day on which the bill becomes due, but 
have nothing else whatever to do with the question. 

In compound interest, more than in any other straightforward 
rule, it is necessary to read the question. When asked for the 
interest for four years, do not give the interest for the fourth 
ycar, nor the amount at the end of four years. 


Enauisu History. 


In 1796 Pitt sent Lord Malmesbury to France to treat for 
peace. Great Britain’s offer was, practically, that all con- 
quests should be given up, which meant greater sacrifices by 
Great Britain than by France, although the arms of the latter 
had met with such signal success. The allies had lost heavily, 
and would have gained greatly by the acceptance of such terms. 
\fter being trifled with for two months, Lord Malmesbury was 
ordered by the Directory to leave Paris within forty-eight hours, 
\fter the coup déat, when the Emperor of Austria was arrang- 
ing terms after the preliminaries of Leoben, Pitt again sent 
Malmesbury; but Bonaparte was determined on treating with 
his opponents separately, and Malmesbury was again summarily 
sent off. After the treaty of Campo Formio, which ended the 
independence of Venice, Bonaparte returned to Paris. 

The necessity of watching the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, the 
French fleet in Brest, and the Dutch fleet in the Texel, caused 
all the British ships to be withdrawn from the Mediterranean to 
guard against a threatened invasion of some part of the British 
islands ; and although the fear of invasion was a by the 
victory of Admiral Duncan off Camperdown (the Texel), Bona- 
parte was able to profit by the absence of the British fleet from 
the Mediterranean to prepare to carry out his plans for the in- 
vasion of Egypt. In 1798, therefore, the British Government felt 
able to spare ships to resume operations in the Mediterranean. 
Nelson left England, and joined Lord St. Vincent off Cadiz in 
April. The latter sent Nelson, with three ships, to find out the ex- 


tent and object of the French preparations. On 17th May Nelson 
captured a French corvette, and learned from it the strength 
of the French force, but not its destination. On the 20th his 
ship suffered very much in a storm, and had to be towed into a 
port on the south coast of Sardinia. This gave Bonaparte, who 
started with the Toulon and Marseilles divisions of the expedi- 
tion, an opportunity to pass down the coast of Italy and pick 
up forces at Genoa, Corsica, and Civita Vecchia on his way. 
Meanwhile St. Vincent, who had been reinforced from home, 
sent nine ships'to join Nelson. He was also joined by Captain 
Troubridge with two other ships, so that he had under his com- 
mand thirteen ships of poner ay na guns and one of fifty, but he 
was deficient in cruisers and lighter lookout vessels. On the 9th 
of June Bonaparte reached Malta, and within ten days estab- 
lished his power there and sailed for Egypt. Nelson had con- 
cluded that the French were making for Egypt, so he hurried 
thither himself, and reached Alexandria on 28th June; but no 
French ships had been seen off that coast, and he left again the 
next day, making for the coast of Asia Minor and thence for 
Sicily. The French fleet reached Alexandria on July Ist, and 
Napoleon landed his army the same evening. After a month’s 
cruising Nelson again reached Alexandria (Ist August), where 
he saw the French flags flying, but no ships of war. In the 
afternoon one of his ships signalled that the French ships of war 
were in Aboukir Bay, and Nelson at once sailed to the attack. 
The French fleet was drawn up in a line about a mile and three- 
quarters in length, and Nelson decided to direct the attack on 
the van and centre of the French fleet. The British line was 
headed by the Zealous, which took soundings as it went, and 
found a channel between the French line and the sandbanks in- 
shore; four other vessels followed her inside the French line. 
Nelson’s flagship (the Vanguard) and the other British vessels 
took up their stations on the outside of the French line, the 
head of which was thus placed between two fires. Just as the 
sun was setting the battle began, but the French had not ex- 
pected it to begin till the next day. At nine o’clock the Orient, 
Admiral Brueys’ flagship, was seen to be on fire, and at ten it 
blew up. (See Mrs. Senens poem of ‘‘Casabianca.”) Five 
ships teal of her had already surrendered, and others were 
captured or destroyed in the morning, so that of the thirteen 
ships only two escaped. 

Bonaparte had meanwhile gained the battle of the Pyramids, 
but it required all his efforts to keep up the courage of his men 
when the news of the battle of Aboukir reached them; and on 
hearing of the destruction of the French fleet the Porte declared 
war against France. Nelson also took care to spread the news 
in Europe and in India, where Tippoo Saib, who had been 
tempted by prospects of French success to take up arms against 
the British, was overthrown and killed at Seringapatam. Nelson 
left three ships to blockade Alexandria, and went to Naples; he 
then blockaded Malta, which surrendered in Septen ber 1500. 
Minorca surrendered in the previous November, and the French 
naval power in the Mediterranean was completely destroyed, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Botn YEARS.—Study the geography of Austro-Hungary. The 
physical features are fairly A am. = ; study in detail the mountain 
systems and the Danube. The trade is important, mostly over- 
land, Trieste and Fiume being the only seaports. The Danube 
and its tributaries form important lines of communication, 

The political geography is difficult. The empire consists of a 
collection of states with dissimilar and even hostile populations, 
and the death of the present popular emperor may be the signal 
for disruption, as he forms practically the only conncction be- 
tween the different parts. Study the races of inhabi-ants, and 
the parts in which the different races are found. 

Include the geography of Italy in this month’s work. The 
sources of wealth cal means of communication should receive 
special attention. 

ALGEBRA. 

Women— Born YrEARS.—Operations on and by fractions. 

Men—Frrst Yrar.—Proportion and variation. 

Men—Seconp YEAR.— Revise the binomial theorem. 


GEOMETRY. 
Women—First YeAR.—Revise to end of Prop. 32, with 
deductions. 
Women—Seconp YrAR.—Finish Book IT., with deductions, 
Men-—-First YEAR.—Revise Book III. to end of 26, with 
deductions. 
Men—Serconp YEAR.—Revise Book IV., with deductions. 


FRENCH. 
Born Years.—Syntax of the participles. Translation and re- 
translation, 
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LATIN COURSE FOR APRIL. 


1. Sallust, Catiline. Revise chaps. 45 to the end. 
2. (7rammar.—Learn the rules for oratio obliqua. Learn the 
uses of the various temporal conjunctions. 

Revise the accidence of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs. In the syntax, revise the cases, adjectives, and pronouns. 

3. Anglicé Reddenda, 78-88. 

4. Sentences from Bradley's Arnold or Bayfield’s or Allen’s 
Exercise Book. 

Latin Grammar Notes. 


The definition of oratio obliqua is very important. 

Three changes occur in passing from oratio recta to oratio 
obliqua—(1) mood, (2) person, (3) tense, The verb in the prin- 
cipal clause, as a rule, becomes the infinitive; the imperative, 
however, becomes the subjunctive, and questions are put in the 
subjunctive if they are real questions, ona in the second person. 
The verbs in the subordinate sentences are put into the sub- 
junctive. The tenses of the subjunctive are secondary when the 
oratio obliqua depends on a verb in a secondary tense. The first 
and second persons in oratio recta become the third person in 
oratio obliqua. 

The following passages of oratio recta and oratio obliqua are 
taken from the Hlementary Latin Grammar by Professors J. 
toby and A. 8. Wilkins (Macmillan). Students will do well to 
go over these passages carefully, 

Oratio recta,—Si pacem populus Romanus cum Helvetiis faciet 
in eam partem ibunt atqnue ibi erunt Helvetii ubi tu eos con- 
stitueris; sin bello persequi perseverabis reminiscetor et veteris 
incommodi populi Romani. Quod improviso unum pagum adortus 
es ne ob eam rem aut tuae magnopere virtuti tribueris aut nos 
despexeris. (Quod si veteris contumeliae oblivisci volo num etiam 
recentium iniuriarum quod me invito iter per provinciam per 
vim temptastis quod Aeduos, quod Ambarros, quod Allobrogas 
vexastis memoriam deponere possum ? 

Oratio obliqua.—Si pacem populus Romanus cum Helvetiis 
faceret in eam pertem ituros atque ibi futuros Helvetios ubi eos 
constituisset : sin bello persequi perseveraret, reminisceretur et 
veteris incommodi populi Romani. Quod improviso unum pagum 
adortus esset, ne ob eam rem aut suae magnopere virtuti tribueret 
aut ipsos despiceret. Quod se veteris contumeliae oblivisci vellet 
num etiam recentium iniuriarum quod se invito iter per provinciam 
per vim temptassent quod Aeduos, quod Ambarros, quod Allobro- 
gas vexassent, memoriam deponere posse ? 

Note, in the above—(a) faciet, future indicative, becomes sub- 
junctive imperfect on account of the sequence of tenses; (b) 
ihunt becomes ituros, because the verb of the principal clause is 
turned into the infinitive, while its subject, He/vetii, becomes the 
accusative, Helvetios ; (c) constitueris, future perfect indicative, 
becomes pluperfect subjunctive, and the second person is changed 
into the third person; (d) reminiscetor, the future imperative, 
becomes the imperfect subjunctive, third singular ; (e) ne tribu- 
erts, the perfect subjunctive with ne, expressing a prohibition, 
becomes the imperfect subjunctive with ne, and is changed into 
the third person ; (/) twae becomes suae, not eius, as it refers to 
the subject of the verb tribueret ; (g) nos becomes ipsos—if se 
were used instead of ipsos, it would more naturally refer to the 
subject of desapiceret ; (h) possum becomes the infinitive, as it is 
a rhetorical question ; (i) me becomes se. 

The numerals must be known. Dates, too, are’ important. 
Note the following typical cases : 


JURy, 3): DR oceans ccscsebssernssansts .Kal. Tul. 

July 3.,..Ante diem quintum Nonas Iulias...a.p. v. Non. Tul. 
ER eae Non. Iul. 

July 10...Ante diem sextum Idus Tulias....... A.p. Vi. Tul. 
July 14...Pridie Idus Tulias...................0006 Prid. Id. Tul. 
Be ee ee ee Id. Tul. 


July 23 —— decimum Kalendas.... } A.D. x. Kel. Sent. 


July 31...Pridie ELE OIENES. Prid. Kal. 
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Remember the rhyme for the date of the Nones and Ides :— 


“In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones are on the seventh day.” 
The Ides are, then, on the fifteenth. 
Note that before 45 B.c., March, July, October, and May had 
thirty-one days, February twenty-eight or twenty-nine, and the 


-rest had only twenty-nine, not thirty. Remember this if the 


date given to you is then in a year preceding 45. 

The year is expressed by the ordinal, and not by the cardinal 
—for example, 154 a.v.c. (ab urbe condita) is: Anno centesimo 
quinquagesimo quarto ab urbe condita. 

Note how to express 50 B.c. :—Anno septingentesimo quarto ab 
urbe condita. Rome was founded in 753. Now, 753 — 50+ 1 
= 704. Therefore, 50 B.c. is the seven hundred and fourth year 
from the foundation of the city. Note that you have to add one 
after subtracting, owing to the practice of inclusive reckoning. 

Note that ‘ton July 10” is ante diem sextum Idus Iulias, 
‘* before July 10” is ante ante diem sextum Idus Iulias. All such 
expressions as ante diem sextum Idus lulias were regarded as 
nouns, and any preposition can be used before them. 

It is also important to know the fractions of the as, as they 
are used in denoting the portion of an inheritance received, and 
also in calculating interest—for example, Heres ex quadrante 
patri factus est, ‘‘He was left heir to one-fourth his father’s 
property ;” ‘‘He lent him 200 sesterces at 3 per cent.,” Hi 
ducentos sestertios mutuos quadrante dedit. The as was regarded 
as 1 per cent. per month—that is, 12 per cent. per annum ; there- 
fore quadrans, quarter of an as, is quarter 12 per cent.—that is, 
3 per cent. The interest is put in the ablative. 

Vith regard to sesterces, note the following types :— 
1,000 sesterces = mille sestertii. 


2,000 sf = duo milia sestertium (genitive plural), 
or bina sestertia. 
2,000,000 ‘e = vicies (centum milia) sestertium. (Ses- 


tertium is here irregularly regarded 
as a single neuter noun, and de- 
clined accordingly, though it is 
really the genitive plural. ) 
3,230,224 on = tricies bis (or ducenta) triginta milia 
ducenti viginti quatuor sestertit. 
Note that 1,000 H.S. = £8, 10s. If you are given —— 
money, you must turn it into Roman money, and then translate. 


Test Paper. 


(Readers can have their answers corrected by enclosing seven 
stamps to Editor, Matriculation Course.) 


1. Translate the following, and classify the uses of the genitive 
case :—(a) Senatus Hannibalis erat, plebs Romanorum ; (>) Magni 
iudicii debet esse orator ; (c) Quanti quisque amicos facit, tanti 
fit ab amicis; (d) Ultimus fuit regum Temesierais (e) Aevi 
maturus. 

2. In such a phrase as maior pars populi, do you consider 
populi can rightly be called a partitive genitive? Give your 
reason, and suggest another name for the case. 

3. What difference of usage is there between the ablative and 
the genitive of description ? 

4. How do you explain the case of med in med interest ? 

5. Change into oratio obliqua:—(a) Obsides remitte; id et 
privatim parentibus et publice populis gratum erit ; (>) Si tantum 
postulassent legati pro his, qui in hostium potestate sunt, sen- 
tentiam peregissem ; (c) Dicere singulos senatores iubebo, de 
quorum capite vos consulam : quod de quoque censueritis, fiet. 

6. What cases follow arguo, ignosco, persuadeo, recordor, 
attinet, impotens, compos, antepono, noces. 

7. Put into Latin :—(1) They do not intend you to leave the : 
city ; (2) I cannot help thinking the state will suffer by your 
rashness ; (3) The apple I am about to eat cost four sesterces. 


Typical Sentences. 


31. ‘‘ Each of you was afraid that the king would be persuaded 
to go to Sicily before the games were held.” 

Ne regi persuaderetur ut in Siciliam iret antequam ludi ederentur 
(or ante ludos editos) vestrum quisque timebat. 

Notes.—(a) After verbs of fearing (1) a ‘‘ that” clause is ex- 
pressed by ne and the subjunctive; (2) a ‘‘ that not” clause by 
ne non or ut and the subjunctive ; (3) an infinitive by an infini- 
tive—for example, J'imeo ne non hoc faciat, ‘‘I fear that he 
will not do this ;” Mori timeo, ‘‘I fear to die.” (b) Persuadeo 
governs the dative in the active, therefore it is used impersonally 
in the passive. (c) Do not express ‘‘ go” by the infinitive. The 
infinitive here expresses purpose, therefore use ut and the sub- 
— (d) Antequam is here followed by the subjunctive, 

use the sentence is a dependent sentence in oratio obliqua. 
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It forms part of what they thought when they feared. In Latin, 
whenever a sentence expresses not the idea or thought of the 
speaker or writer, but that of some one else, the subjunctive is 
used in that sentence. Note the alternative version, lit. ‘‘ before 
the games brought out,” and compare ab urbe condita, ‘‘ from the 
foundation of the city.” (e) Vestrum is the partitive genitive 
of vos. 

32. “It is not every one who can say what is to be done at 
such a crisis as this.” 

Quid in hoc tali discrimine fieri debeat non est cniusvis dicere. 

Notes.—(a) ‘It is not every one” = ‘‘ it is not the character- 
istic of any one you please.” The predicative genitive of quivis 
is used. ‘ Any one,” when it means ‘‘any one you please,” is 
translated by quivis. Quisquam in a negative sentence means, 
‘no one at all’’—for example, Negat quemquam hoc facere, ‘‘ He 
denies that any one does this,” or ‘‘ He says that no one does 
this.” (b) Be careful not to use the verb “‘ to be” and infinitive 
in Latin in cases similar to the above. The deliberative sub- 
junctive, or debeo with infinitive, must be used. ‘‘ What is to 
be done” is equivalent to ‘‘what ought to be done.” (c) The 
subjunctive is due to the dependent question. (d) The Latins 
could not say, in tali discrimine quam hoc, when two things are 
not to be compared, but said, ‘‘ this such a crisis.” 

33. ‘*It will be our interest to keep as many men loyal as 
possible, because the political horizon is overcast with clouds 
(dangers on every side threaten the state).” 

Quam plurimos in officio retinere nostra intererit quod pericula 
civitati undique imminent. 

Notes.—(a) The infinitive can be used in Latin as the subject 
of an impersonal verb. Ut and the subjunctive might have been 
used above, though in the case of most impersonal verbs you 
have no choice. Some verbs require u/ and the subjunctive—for 
example, accidit ; others the infinitive—for example, pudet, here 
ut would not be permissible. (+) Note how metaphorical expres- 
sions are turned into Latin. The safest plan for the beginner is 
to drop the metaphor, and, after securing an unmetaphorical 
English equivalent, turn the phrase into Latin. Jmmineo governs 
the dative. 

34. ** The famous Cicero promised to help all the most loyal 
citizens if they departed from the deserted town of Gabii.” 

Cicero vir praeclarissimus se civium optimo cuique subventurum 
promisit si Gabiis ex illo oppido deserto excessissent. 

Notes.—(a) An adjective is not attached to a proper name 
unless a word like vir, homo, femina is used. Praeclarissimus 
Cicero would not be good Latin. The Romans said, Pompeius 
Magnus, but magnus in this instance was used as a kind of title. 
(>) Note the future infinitive after promitto. It is not necessary 
to express esse. (c) Hacessissent is in the subjunctive because it 
is in oblique oration. It is part of what Cicero said when prom- 
ising. Reported speech in Latin, when the exact words uttered 
are not reported, requires the subjunctive in the dependent 
clauses (sub-oblique oration). In oratio recta the sentence would 
run, Optimo cuique subveniam, si excesserint (future perfect), ‘1 
shall help all the best if they shall have departed.” (d) Note how 
to express ‘‘all the” with a superlative. In Latin the superlative 
adjective and quisque are used ; quisque is placed after the super- 
lative. (e) Note Gabiis ex illo oppido. The name of the town 
is placed first in the case required, and then the word urbs or 
oppidum, with whatever preposition is necessary. Above all, 
avoid using the genitive of the name of the town and writing 
Gabiorum. 

35. **I do not know whether I shall see him in Syracuse or 
not.” 

Utrum Syracusis necne eum visurus sim nescio. 

Notes.—(a) ‘‘Or not,” in the second part of a disjunctive 
question, is generally expressed by annon if the disjunctive 
question is a direct one ; by necne if the disjunctive question is 
indirect. Hence in the sentence above necne is normal. (b) The 
future subjunctive, if it is necessary to express it, is formed by 
the future participle with the subjunctive of swum. (c) The sub- 
junctive is due, of course, to the dependent question. (d) 
Syracusis is in the s0-called locative case. 

36. ‘‘ What were we to say? If we admitted that we were 
so foolish as to injure the citizens, every one would have 
blamed us.” 

Quid diceremus? Nam si nos tam stultos fuisse ut civibus 
noceremus essemus confessi, omnes nos culpavissent. 

Notes.—(a) Diceremus is deliberative subjunctive. (b) Quid 
must be used, not quod. The former is the interrogative pro- 
noun, the latter the interrogative adjective or relative pronoun. 
(c) The subjunctive is wool after si because the subjunctive is 
used in the principal clapse. The subjunctive is used in the 
principal clause because there is a ‘‘ would have” in English. 
(¢) **So foolish as to” must not be translated by tam stultus 
quam, which would be used in a sentence like this, *‘ He is as 
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foolish as Clodius,” Jam stultus est quam Clodius. (e) Note the 
subjunctive after u¢ consecutive. 

37. ‘* If any one of our friends were to acknowledge that he was 
the fourth to break his word, I should be angry with him. 


Si quis amicorum nostrorum se quartum fidem fefellisse con- 


Jiteatur, ei irascor. 


Notes.—(a) Subjunctive with si, because subjunctive is used 
in principalclause. The present subjanctive is used because the 
reference is to future time. (b) Note how the English ordinal 
is translated as a complement of the verb “to be.” (c) /rascor 
governs the dative, and does not take cum and the ablative—a 
mistake often made by beginners. 

38. ‘‘ Do not forget this, as if you were a man who desires to 
break his word.” 

Noli hoe oblivisci, quasi is sis qui fallere fidem cupiat. 

Notes.—(a) Note how the prohibition is expressed. Ne 
oblitus sis would also be correct. Ne obliviscere is poetical. Non 
obliviscere is utterly wrong. (b) Quasi, velut, si, etc., are followed 
by the subjunctive. The apodosis to sis is suppressed ; if ex- 
pressed, it would be the subjunctive, therefore sis is in the 
subjunctive. (c) ‘‘A man who,” when = ‘‘a man of such a 
kind as,” is expressed by is qui and the subjunctive. 


Sentences for Practice. 

(Readers can have their solutions corrected by sending them to 
the Editor Matriculation Course, P.7'., and enclosing seven 
stamps. ) 

1. The consuls of that year had perished—one by disease, and 
the other by the sword. 

2. See to it that the enemy does not attack us unawares. 
3. You are unworthy to command an army of brave men. 

4. How comes it that all men know our eos’ 

5. All the property of the citizens was given up to the soldiers 
to be plundered. 

6. You rightly think about me that nothing is farther from 
my thoughts than cruelty. 

7. Am I not to follow him whom all allow to be the chief man 
of our country ? 

8. May the gods grant that our country and our homes remain 
unharmed, 

9. Let us remember that justice should be observed even 
towards the poorest. 


ENGLISH COURSE FOR APRIL. 


1, Grammar.—Nesfield, Historical Outline, pp. 221-266. 

2. History.—From the death of James the First to 1700. 

3. Literature.—Stopford Brooke, chap. vii. Summarise the 
plot of one of Scott’s novels. 


Grammar Notes. 

Note (pp. 221 and 222) the account given of the languages first 
spoken in Britain. Note how English was introduced (p. 222). 
The members of the Aryan group of languages should be known, 
as this question is often set. Note the languages which are most 
closely allied to English, on p. 223, note2: The languages are men- 
tioned which are now spoken in the British Islands. In note 3, on 
the same page, the definition of the terms ‘‘ cognate” and ‘‘ de- 
rived,” as applied to words, is very important. The classification 
of the Teutonic languages on p, 224 is important. P. 225, note 1: 
We have borrowed very few words from High German. This 
is only natural in the case of a language 80 cognate to our own. 
The three periods in the growth of English (p. 227) are very 
important. § 383. Note the three Old English dialects. § 384 
is not very important for Matriculation purposes, and need only 
be read. § 385. This section is very important, inasmuch as it 
proves that the terms Anglo-Saxon and Old English are not 
convertible terms. The Wessex dialect, which we call Anglo- 
Saxon, was only one of the three great Old English dialects, and 
is not the parent of our modern English tongue. Speaking 
roughly, we may call it the uncle of our modern English tongue. 
Note the causes which led to the importance of the Wessex 
dialect. In § 386 an important list of some of the Anglo-Saxon 
literary works is given. In § 387, note the main characteristics 
which distinguish old English from modern English. Note what 
is meant—(a) by a synthetic language; (b) by an analytic 
——— In §§ 388 and 392, note the changes which English 
underwent in the middle period. Note the causes which led 
to the predoniinance of the Midland dialect, and to the dropping 
out of literary use of the northern and southern dialects. In 
§ 393, note the Danish influence. In § 394, learn the influence of 
the Norman Conquest. In § 395, note the chief landmarks in 
the long struggle for supremacy between English and Norman 
French. In § 396 is discussed the influence of Norman French 
on the grammar of English—an influence which is in most 
grammars greatly exaggerated. In § 397 we have the solution 
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to the question so often set in Matriculation papers—namely, 
‘* Prove that English is a Teutonic and not a Romance language.” 
Note, in § 398, the influence of French on the vocabulary of 
English. In $$ 400, 401, and 402 we find the chief characteristics 
of modern English. In § 403, note the books which are written 
in dialect This question has been often set. Chap. xxii. deals 
with the borrowings from various languages. Note the causes 
which in each case led to our borrowing words, the nature of 
the words borrowed, and the periods at which these borrowings 
were chiefly effected. The different periods at which Latin and 
French words were borrowed are important. Note, in§ 415, how 
English verbs are formed from Latin verbs. Note, in § 417, the 
«lifference between popular and learned words. Learn ten words 
that have been borrowed from non-Indo-European languages. 
You will be able to form a list from the words given on pp. 264 
and 265. 
ARITHMETIC COURSE. 

Read chapters xxxiii. to xxxv. of Pendlebury. 

Solutions to examples : 

1. An article which cost £56 is marked for sale at £100, but 
there Leing a trade discount of 124 per cent., it is actually sold 
for £874 

an article costing £100 is sold for ‘= , = ~ 
oo 


, or £156}. 
the gain per cent. is 56}. 
2. By selling one share he gets £1174, of which he invests 
oue-half—that is, £58%—in 2 per cent. stock at 96. This will 
84x 2 11 


vive an income of £°°" ,orZ£ = 


1G 
The other half, invested in 3 per cents. at 99, will produce an 
584 « 3 . 16 
income of £°"" ,orft-. 
wy 9 


Hence the income is reduced from £4 to 4 os or £3— that 
is, by the amount of 4 - 3, or €1. 
£1 the loss of income due to the sale of | share. 
£20 aA os 2 od 20 shares. 
Examples 
1. Reduce 5938 feet to miles, poles, etc. 
2. Find to the nearest inch the side of a square having the 
same area as a circle of 100 yards diameter. 


GEOMETRY COURSE. 

Read first ten propositions of Book IV. 

Solutions to riders :— 

1. On the given base BD describe a segment of vircle BAD 
containing the given angle (III. 33). Complete the circle BADC, 
of which it isa part. Bisect the are BCD at C, join C to F, the 
given point on BD, Produce CF to cut the circle at A. ABD 
will be the required triangle. 

2. On BA, the given base, describe a segment of a circle con- 
taining the given angle. isect BA at O, and draw OC perpen- 
dicular to AB, cutting the circle at C. Let F be any other 
point on the circle; join BF, and produce it to meet the tangent 
at Cin G. Join CB, CA, and FA, GA. 

Then BCA is an isosceles triangle, and BFA is any other 
triangle on same base with same vertical angle. Now 4 BCA 

BGA by L. 37, and o BGA is greater than 4 BFA; hence 

BCA is greater than BFA. 

Riders 

1. Draw a line through a given point on a side of a parallelo- 
gram so as to bisect its area. 

2. If the square on one side of a triangle be greater than the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides, prove that the tri- 
angle is obtuse-angled. 


ALGEBRA COURSE, 


Read chapter xxix. of Hall and Knight. 
Solutions to examples : 
l. x l 0, 


. (v9 +1) (a® - 2 +1) =0. 
either 2 + 1 = 0 (that is, x 1), 
or2z*?7-2+1=0. 
t r+ (4)? = (4-1 
n ,=+% 3 
a 
tlt /-3_ +143,/-1 
« = . 
~» 


te 


a® + dary + By? + Qe + 4y + 1 
a® + a(4y + 2) + By? + dy + 1 
= x? + a(4y + 2) + (By + 1) (y + 1). 


te 


x in terms of y. 





By trial the factors of this are 
(x + y + 1) (a + By + 1). 
Examples :— 
1. Solve the quadratic 2 + 4ry + 3y° + 2x + 4y + 1=0 for 


2. Solve 154(2? -— 1) = 435x. 
































SCIENCE COURSE. 

Read chapter xiv. on Specifie Gravity, chapters i. and ii. of 
the.Heat, and finish the Chemistry portion of Briggs and Bryan. 

In Loney’s Mechanics, chapters ix., xxi., and xxii. 

Illustrative examples : 

1. A circular piston 20 cm. in diameter is pushed at a uniform 
velocity of 3 cm. per second into a cylinder which contains 
water at a constant pressure of 3 million dynes per sq. cm. 
Calculate the power expended in ergs per second, It this power 
were expended in driving water out of the cylinder at the rate 
of 3 c.c. per second, how fast would this water move ? 

Area of cylinder = rr* = 1007 sq. cm. 

“. pressure on end of cylinder = 3000000 x 1007 dynes 

= 39 x 108 dynes. 
And since velocity is 3 cm. per sec., the work per sec. 
=3 x 3r x 10° ergs 
9 x 2 10° : 
=" a ergs approximately. 
‘ 

Let V cm. per sec. = velocity of water. 

‘. energy imparted to water per sec. = energy possessed by 
3 c.c. or 3 grams of water moving with a speed V cm. per sec. 

= 4 x 3V" ergs. 
: € oo) el 
: Sy. _ 9 x 22 x 10° 
- ‘ 

2. 8 4 ‘Qu 

_ 132 x 10 eV= 10 xy 924 
‘ ‘ 

./924 can be calculated to four places of decimals, and the 

answer sent up as 
10° x 30°3973 _ 303973 


‘ ‘ 


* V2 em. per sec. 


= 43424 cm. per sec. 


99 
This is, of course, only approximate, as = is not the exact 


‘ 
value of 7. 
2. Find the twelfth term of the arithmetical progression of 
which the first and third terms are 2x — 3y and 5y — 2x. 
Let a be the first term, and d the common difference, so that 
ae=mfe-y, ...- + - @) 
anda +2d=5y-2r. ..... (2) 
Subtracting (1) from (2), 
2d = 8y — 4a, or d = 4y — 2x. 
‘. twelfth term = a + lld 
= 2x - 3y + 11(4y - 2x) 
= 4ly — 20x. 


3. Solve x Ss ~- 
z 6 
. a@-2e=1, 
6 
5 5 \2 95 5¢ 
teu ( i ) =14+™ = 169 
6 12 144 144 
; 5 13 
-_t=—- = ‘ 
12 ~ 12 
: 18 8 , : 
.@= or —- —, or ]4, or — #. 


12’ 12 
4. If 11 is taken from a certain integer, we get the square of a 
whole number ; and if 24 be added to the same integer, we get 
the square of the next greater number. Find the integer. 
Let 2 = the integer, and y = the whole number. 
Sothata- lias, .....s - @d) 
and2+@2i=x(y+i1P. ..... (2 
Subtracting (1) from (2), we get 
(y + 1)? - y? = 35, 
or 2y + 1 = 35. 
ym B77. 
. e©=11+ y7=11 + 289 = 300. 


WELL-KNOWN PICTURES—The Delphic Sibyl (Michael Angelo), 
NOTES ON THE NEW PERSPECTIVE—Shadows 


(Three Pages of Illustrations), 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S ART MONTHLY FOR APRIL. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 


1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 
2 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY MAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


Commerciul.—We can thoroughly recommend all the books on 
business methods published by Macmillan. 


Bobs.—A body is projected down an inclined plane of length /, 
and height h, from the summit, at the same instant as another is 
let fall vertically. Prove that if they strike the base at the same 
time, the velocity of projection of the first must be 

?? i? y 
L- Qh 
From any text-book on Mechanics the following equations 
can be obtained. 
S = Vé + 4g, . 


—. 

where S is the space described in a time ¢, V is the 
initial velocity. Also, acceleration down an inclined plane 
of inclination a is obtained by writing g sin a for g in Kq. (1), 


} . 
or t, . Hence we obtain— 


(2) 
Also, for a body falling vertically through a height h from 
rest, we have— 
h = dgt,?. he ee ee ee 
But ¢=4¢, 
zh 
“t= caer ee a RE 
Yi 
Substitute the value of ¢ in Eq. (2). 


an » 2h he 
Then t=V = 
/ g 


ea 


N 


Joe.—Assuming that the specific heat of platinum increases 
uniformly with the temperature up to its fusing point, and that 
the mean value is 0°0323 between 0° and 100° C., and 0°0377 
between 0° and 1000° C., find the fusing point of platinum if 50 
grams at its fusing point, when introduced into a platinum 
vessel weighing 530 grs., and containing 1000 grs. of water, raises 
the temperature from 20° to 23°67° C. 

(Board of Education, Advanced Heat, Day Exam., 1900.) 

Let a = the specific heat of platinum at 0° C. 

Let b = the increase in the specific heat of platinum, per 
degree Centigrade. 

Then the increase in the specific heat of platinum for ¢° C. 
will be equal to bt. 

. specific heat of platinum at @ C. = a + bt. 

We must now find the numerical values of a and b. 

Since the specific heat increases uniformly with the tem- 
perature, the average specific heat between 0° and 100° C, 
will be equal to the arithmetical mean of the specific heats 
at 0° and 100° C. respectively. 

Specific heat at 0° = a. 

Specitic heat at 100° = a + 100). 


a? + 5276°33 + ( 


*. mean specitic heat between 0 artl 100 


a + (a + 100b) 


+t SOD. 
”» 


The numerical value of the spee'fic heat between 0° and 

100° C. = 0°0823. 
a+ ewOG... +. « « 

By a similar train of reasoning, the average specific heat 
between 0° and 1000° will be equal to a + 500b, 

.a+ OO =O0C8. . . . + « « 

We must now solve the two simultaneous equations, (1) 
and (2), for a and b. 

Subtracting (1) from (2), we get 450) = 0/0054, 

. Ww 
bh = 004 _ 6 .q00012. 
450 
Substituting this value in (1), we get a + 0-0006 = 0°03823, 
a = 0°0317. 
Hence specific heat of platinum at ¢ 
0°0317 + (0°000012 x 4). 

Let « = the temperature at which platinum fuses. Then 
the specific heat of platinum at this temperature will be 
equal to 00317 + (0°000012 x x). 

The heated platinum cools from a° to 23°67° C. The 
average specific heat Letween these two temperatures will 
be equal to 
0°0317 + (0°000012 «x 23°67) + 0°0817 + (0-;000012 « w) 

; . 


00318 + (0: 000006 x «). 

Hence, in cooling from a° to 23°67° C., a quantity of heat 
will be given up by 50 grs. of platinum, equal to mass 
average specific heat x fall of temperature, 

5O x {0-0318 + (0°000006 « a)! (a — 23°67) 
(1°590 + O0°00032°) (a — 23°67) 
00003 (« , 1oe0 ) (@ 23°67) 
00003 
0°0003 (2 4+ 5300) (a — 23°67). 

The specific heat of platinum in the 1 eighbourhood of 20 
to 24 is 0°0319. Hence, in raising the temperature of the 
platinum vessel, weighing 530 grams, from 20° to 23°67", the 
heat absorbed will be equal to 

530 x 0319 «x 3°67 = 62°06 heat units, 

Assuming the specific heat of water to be equal to | 
between 20° and 24° (which is not, however, strictly true, 
but must be assumed, since in the question no data are 
given about the specific heat of water), we find that, to raise 
the temperature of 1000 grs. of water from 20° to 23°67 C., 
an amount of heat equal to 3670 units is required. 

But heat given up by cooling platinum = heat absorbed in 
raising temperature of platinum vessel and its contained 
water. 

”, 0°0003 (a@ + 5300) (a — 23°67) = 3670 + 62°06 = 3732 (nearly). 
3732 
‘OOS 
) = 12440000 — 125450 4 (= =). 


*, 2 + (5300 — 23°67) a — 125450 12440000, 
527633 
2 
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Neglecting redundant figures, we get 
(a + 2638)? = 12440000 + 6961000 — 125000 
19276000. 
a = — 2638+ ./19276000 
= 2638 + 4390 = 1752. 
(The negative sign for the radical is neglected, as giving a 
negative value for x, which is manifestly absurd. ) 
Hence melting point of platinum = 1752° C. 


Knight of the Duster.—The number of persons using a certain 
kind of soap increases by 15 per cent. in two years, while the 
price has fallen by 8 per cent. If the average expenditure per 
person on this particular soap be unchanged, find the increase 
per cent. in the production of the soap to meet the extra demand. 

No. of persons per day using this soap now _ 115 
No. of persons per day using this soap 2 years ago 100° 
But since the average expenditure per person remains the 
same, we have 
Expenditure per day on this soap now _ 15 
Expenditure per day on this soap 2 yearsago 100° 
But expenditure = number of lbs. x price per lb. 
Therefore, 
No. of lbs. per day now x present price per Ib. _ 115 
No. of lbs. per day 2 years ago x price per lb. 2yearsago 100" 
Therefore, 
Production per day now _ 115 | price 2 years ago 
Production per day 2 yearsago 100 price now 
115. 100 _ 125 
100 92100" 
Production has increased 25 per cent. Ans. 





Mag.—It is possible to have a ring magnet without poles. If 
it has no poles, how could it be proved to be magnetised? How 
could you magnetise such a ring ? 

London University Matriculation, January 1899. 

One way of proving whether the ring were magnetised, or 
not would be to break it into two semicircular pieces, and 
to test each of these pieces for poles. 

If it is not permissible to break the ring, we may proceed 
as follows : 

Obtain a similar ring, but unmagnetised, made from the 
same steel, and wind both this and the ring which has to be 
tested uniformly with fine silk-covered wire, so that there 
are the same number of turns per centimetre length of each 
ring. Above these windings, which we will term the primary 
windings, place a few turns of thicker silk-covered wire, the 
same sauber of turns being applied to both experimental 
rings, and care being taken that the area of each turn is 
the same in both rings. Let us term these the secondary 
windings, 

Take the ring which is known to be unmagnetised, join 
the extremities of the secondary winding to the terminals of 
a low-resistance ballistic galvanometer, and then suddenly 
connect the extremities of the primary winding of the same 
ring with a constant cell (such as a Daniell cell). Observe 
the throw of the ballistic galvanometer. This throw is pro- 
portional to ny, the total number of lines of force which have 
been introduced into the iron, multiplied by the number of 
turns in the secondary circuit and the area of each turn. 

Now repeat the same process with the ring to be tested. 
Since both the primary and secondary windings are precisely 
similar to those of the other ring, an equal. throw would be 
produced if the ring to be tested were originally unmagnet- 
ised. If it were originally magnetised, two cases may occur. 

1. The current sent through the primary coil may tend 
only to magnetise the ring in the sense in which it was 
originally magnetised. In this case only a small increase 
in the number of lines of force (say from n, to mg) pass- 
ing round the ring will occur. Consequently, the throw of 
the ballistic galvanometer, which will be proportional to the 
change in the number of lines of force, or to (my - ,), will be 
smaller than in the first case. 

2. The current sent through the primary coil may eg 
netise the ring, and magnetise it in the opposite sense. In 
this case, if m, lines of force, passing round the ring in one 
direction, are removed, and n, lines of force, passing round 
the ring in the opposite direction, are introduced, the throw 
of the galvanometer will be proportional to (mn, + n,), and 

will thus be greater than in the first case. 
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Thus, in the experiment with the ring to be tested, if the 
throw of the ballistic galvanometer is either much greater or 
much Jess than the corresponding throw in the experiment 
with the unmagnetised ring, we must conclude that the ring 
to be tested was originally magnetised. The direction in 
which it was magnetised also becomes known by the above 
reasoning. If the throws in both cases were equal, we may 
conclude that the ring to be tested was originally un- 
-magnetised. 

A steel or iron ring may be magnetised, as described 
above, by sending a current through a circuit composed of 
a number of turns of insulated wire wound uniformly round 
the iron. 


B.B.S.—A picture frame, rectangular in shape, rests against 
a smooth vertical wall from two points in the upper edge of the 
back of the frame, the length of each 
string being equal to the height of the | 
frame. Show that if the centre of grav- 1§ 
ity of the frame coincide with its centre 
of figure, the picture will hang against 


the wall at an angle tan~! = to the ver- 


tical, where a is the height and } the 40 
thickness of the picture. : 


Let ABCD be an edge view of the 
picture frame in contact with the 
wall at D, and suspended from A 
by a string fastened at S. As the 
length of each string is equal to the 
height of the frame, then, denoting 
the angle ASD by @, the angle SDA 
is #6. The three forces keeping 
equilibrium are the weight of the 
frame W acting through G, the 
centre of gravity of the frame; the 
reaction R at D; and as the wall is 
smooth, the direction of R is hori- 
zontal. If O is the point of inter- 
section of the reaction R and the 
weight W, then the direction of 
the string SA produced must pass VW 
through the same point. 

Let T denote the tension in the string. 

Resolving horizontally, 

Sem aw. 4. s ss es 

Drawing DF perpendicular to AO, then the moment of T 
about D is T x DF, and the moment of W about the same 
_ is W x DO. As R passes through D its moment about 

J is zero. Hence 
WiROeTuB 2... vs & 
Now OD = DG sin DGO. 











jn? a. be 
And DG = SS b . 


Pe 2 
. OD= = b sin (¢ + tan~! °). 


2 a 
Also DF = AD cos ADF 
= asin DAF = asin 20. 
Hence (2) becomes 
Ta sin 20 = 7 /a* + b? sin (¢ + tan~! ’. Sasa ie 
2 a 
Ww 
cos 0 
Substituting this value of T in (3), 
Wa 
cos @ 


From.(1), T = 


sin 20 = = Ja* + 6 sin (¢ + tan=! °). 
= a 


fis col : . 
2a sin @ cos e.. W Ja? + & sin (¢ + ten-? . 
cos @ 2 a 


\ 


Or 4a sin @ = W Ja? + 8?! sin 6 ==}, 
J/a* + j 


a 

\ Ja* + i? 

. 4a sin 6 = a sin 6 + b cos 6. 
3a sin @ = b cos @. 


) 
3a" 
Or @ = tan=! 


+ cos @ 


tan @ = 
b 
3a" 


W.E.B.—If V is the velocity of a simple pendulum at its 
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lowest point, show that at any time ¢, after passing through the 
lowest point, its velocity is 
2rt 
V cos 7. 
where T denotes the time of one complete oscillation. 


In dealing with the motion of a pendulum, it is necessary 
to remember that when the oscillations are small, the motion 
is what is called simple harmonic motion. It is not neces- 
bed sary to prove what may readily be obtained from any 
d of text-book on the subject—that when a point P is moving 
und uniformly in a circle, the projection of the point on either a 

horizontal or a vertical diameter is at any instant moving 
; with simple harmonic motion. The circle referred to is 
inst called the auxiliary circle. 
the If T denote the interval of time taken by the point P in 
one rotation, or through an angle 27, and ¢ the angle moved 
through from its mean position by the pendulum in time ¢, 
then we have at once the relation— 


oe 
2 iT’ 
aw 


Hence V cos ¢ = V cos : 7"? 


2rt 


or¢g= T . 


9 
or the velocity at a time ¢ is given by V cos i 

The result may be easily obtained by an elementary appli- 
cation of the calculus as follows :— Let w denote the angular 
velocity of the line OP, and let ON, the projection of OP, be 
denoted by x. Then if the angle which the line OP makes 
with the vertical at a time ¢ be denoted by ¢, we have 


x=rsin ¢ =r sin wt, where r = OP. 
_ dx 
” dt 


2Qr . 
But w = 7? and wr = V. 


RON 24 ak or ecas & 8 


Substituting these values in (1), we obtain 
dx . 2Qrt 
= V cos 


dt . i 


or the velocity of P at a time ¢ is V cos - 


Timothy.—(a) A flexibie inextensible thread is stretched on 
1) the circumference of a smooth circle. Given the tension, find 
of T the pressure at any point. et ; : 
ame (b) A flexible inextensible thread of given weight per unit 
er length (gp) rests on the curve of a parabola whose axis is verti- 
cal. Its length is such that its ends are at the ends of the latus 
rectum. Find the tension at the highest point, and show that 
the pressure per unit length at the highest point equals half the 
weight of unit length of the thread. 
(a) As the surface is smooth, the direction of the pressure 
at every point is normal to the surface at the point. Let p 
be the pressure per unit length. Denoting the angle AOB 
by 260, then resolving the tensions in the usual manner, we 


ds P 





me 


\ 
0 


get (T + 5T) sin 50 + T sin 50 = pds, where 5s denotes the 
small arc AB. In the limit, when 6@ and therefore 5s are 
indefinitely diminished, sin 60 = 650. Hence, neglecting 
quantities of the second order, we get— 
2T50 = pos. 
T 
p= te P 


260 





If r is the radius of curvature at P, in this case the radius 
of the circle, then 
. - dba 
250° 
pee. ‘ee a ee 
~ 
(b) The figure shows a portion of a parabola; at a point 


P the forces are as shown. Resolving along the tangent, and 
at right angles to it, we easily obtain the two equations 
pie = 12 


+ (T 4 or)? + Ssgpsin@. . . . (2) 
on 50 ah 

(T + 5T) cos —- + dsyp cos 6 = T cos 7 ; 

where, as before, 5s is a small portion of the curve, 'T and 

T + 5T the two tensions, @ the angle made by the tangent 

at P with the axis of the parabola. 

When 5s is indefinitely diminished, then, in the limit, 

- 60 50 50 
sin : , and cos l. 
27 2 2 
Hence from (3) we get 
5T + yp cos 6 bs = 0. 
Ol m= momemda . . «css 

As the curve on which the thread is resting is a parabola, 
we may, by using the well-known equation of the parabola 
y? = 4ax, obtain at once a relation between the length of arc 
s and the « and y co-ordinates of the point P. 

Thus, dx cos 0, or dx = ds cos 6. 

us 
Substituting in (3), we get 
dT = — gpdx. 
Integrating, we get 
T = - gpx + C. 

At the point on the curve coincident with the extremity 
of the latus rectum we have x = a; also at the ends of the 
latus rectum T = 0. 

.C = gpa, or T=gpla- 2). . . . (5) 

At the highest point of the curve x= 0. Hence at this 
point T = gpa. 

From Eq. (1) we can readily get the pressure at any point 
of the curve by substituting for r the radius of curvature at 
the point. 

Thus at the highest point r= 2a, and as T = gpa, we 
obtain- 

i] . WP 

2a «62 

Hence the tension at the highest point is one-half the 
weight of unit length of the thread. 
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Alpha.—(a) Two particles of given masses are connected by 
an inextensible thread, which passes over a smooth point. One 
of the particles is at rest on a table, while the other descends. 
Find their common velocity the instant after the thread is drawn 
straight. 

(b) The mass of the particle at rest is 5 lbs., the mass of de- 
scending particle 3 lbs., and it falls through 10 feet before the 
string is straight. 

How much kinetic energy disappears when the thread is 
drawn straight ? 

As the formule dealing with the first part of the question 
may be obtained from any text-book on the subject, it is 
only necessary to indicate Briefly the more important points. 
Thus, let m, be the mass of the particle at rest, and m the 
mass of the descending particle. At the instant when the 
string is drawn tight a the mass m has fallen through a 
distance h, its velocity v may be obtained from the formula 

Pees +. 6s © w oui e Oe 


Again, when the mass at rest begins to move, the mass in 
motion ism +m, This gives at once the relation 
mxvo=(m+m)r, .« - - « « (2%) 
In the given question, m, = 5 lbs., and m is 3 lbs. When 
the mass of 3 lbs. has fallen through a distance of 10 feet, 
its velocity is v* = 2y 10. 
Taking y = 32, then v = 8,/10. 
To find the velocity », with which the mass of 5 begins to 
move, we have 
3 x 8,/10 = (5 + 3)r,. 
3 x 8/10 
~ 
Kinetic energy just before the thread is drawn tight 
bx 3 x (8/10). 
Kinetic energy when thread is drawn tight 
M5 + 3) (3/10). 
Loss of kinetic energy 
,x3x 64x 10-4x«8x9x 10 
600 ft. poundals. 


v 34/10. 


Fred. Galbraith.—Many thanks. For want of space we regret 
we cannot insert the solution you kindly send. 


Bro. James. —There is no text-book which covers the ground of 
Senior Local Zoology. Your best book would be Nicholson’s 
T'ext-Book of Zoology (Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh). The 
published price is about 10s. 6d. 


Monachus.—For Scottish University Preliminary Examina- 
tion, or for Higher-Grade Leaving Certificate Examination, the 
following text-books in Latin are recommended :— 

Composition.—Allen’s Second Latin Exercise Book or Coutts’s 
Latin Prose Composition is very good. 

Reading.—Candidates should certainly have read portions of 
Cesar, Livy, Cicero; Ovid, Horace, Virgil. It doesn’t much 
matter which portions—the point being to make oneself familiar 
with the style of each writer. Ramsay's Antiquities is a book 
that should be frequently consulted when reading Livy. Though 
not absolutely necessary, it is better to have some text-book on 
literature, and one on history. Mackail’s Latin Literature is 
good, and not too formidable. Smith's Roman History is a 
standard book. Lower-grade candidates would do well to go 
through a primer first. Even higher-grade candidates might be 
helped by first getting the main outlines of Roman history 


before beginning a more detailed book. Lower-grade candidates 


cannot do better than work through the early parts of Coutts 
or Allen. The former, perhaps, is more on the lines of the 
Leaving Certificate. Their reading should include portions of 
Cwsar, Ovid, and Virgil. 


Invita Minerva.—See reply to Falstaf’ in our last number. 


Alfred Grave.—A watch loses 24 minutesaday. If it indicates 
correct time at noon on May 6, what will the correct time be 
when it indicates 8 p.m. on May 14° 


When the watch indicates 14374 minutes it is 24 minutes 


late. When the watch indicates 1 minute it is I min- 
4 

ute late. 

Between noon on May 6 and the instant when the watch 


shows 8 p.m. on May 14 the watch has registered 200 hours, 
or 12,000 minutes. 
The watch will then be 12,000 x 


24 : 
14374 minutes late 
= 20 minutes 52°17 seconds late. 
The correct time will, therefore, be 8 hours 20 minutes 
52°17 seconds p.m. 


J. Duckett.—If a kilogram = 2204 lbs. avoirdupois, and a 
hectolitre = 3°531 cubic feet, what is the weight in grams of 
5°51 litres of a substance of which 10 cubic inches weigh | oz. ? 

5°51 litres = 0551 hectolitres = ‘0551 x 3°531 cubic feet 
= 0551 x 3°531 x 1728 cubic inches. 
Each of these cubic inches weighs ‘1 oz., .. total weight is 
0551 x 3°531 x 1728 x ‘1 oz. 
0551 » 3°531 x 172°8 
= Ibs. 
16 
0551 x 3°531 x 172°8 ,. 
= x Ti 
16 x 9904 kilograms 
_ “0551 x 3°531 x 172°8 x 1000 7, 
: 16 x 2-204 _s 
= 953°57 grams. Ans. 


J.S.—A bowler at cricket delivers a ball at a height of 6 feet 
above the ground. The ball reaches a height of 10 feet, and it 
strikes the foot of the stumps at a distance of 22 yards. Find 
the velocity of delivery in miles per hour. 

First find the total time of flight. 

Consider the vertical component of the ball’s motion. The 
time taken from the point of delivery to the highest position 
(where the vertical component of the velocity is zero) will be 
the same as the time taken by a body in falling from rest 
10 — 6 = 4 feet vertically. 





t = | second. 

Similarly, the time from the highest point to the foot of 
the stumps will be the same as if the ball fell vertically 
10 feet. 

This will be /* = ./ 2x10 = N10 = -701 second. 

Total time of flight = -5 + -791 = 1-291 seconds. 

The horizontal component of the ball’s actual velocity, be- 
ing constant, is equal to 

Horizontal range __—_ 66 
Time of flight ~— 1291 
The vertical component of the initial velocity is given by 


= 51°12 feet per second. 


v= /2ys = ./2 x 32 x 4 = 16 feet per second. 

The actual velocity of delivery is the resultant of the 
initial vertical and horizontal components, and is therefore 
given by 

J/16* + (51-12 = ,/256 + 2613 = 53°44 feet per second 

_ 53-44 x 60 
88 
Solutions held over: W. H. W., Ousel, H. D. K., and Zadok. 


= 36°5 miles per hour. Ans. 





—S rosette 


OUR L.L.A. CORNER. 


Annie Phibbs.—General help in all subjects cannot be given, 
but specific help in definite questions will, as far as possible, be 
at your service. 

A.7T.T.—-(1) Yes, m our opinion it will suffice. (2) Yes, the 
physiology questions are wider and more searching than those 
set at South Kensington Examinations: Part I., Honours, South 
Kensington, would about hit the standard. 


A, M. Parnell.—The best way to get to know the peculiarities 
will be by carefully perusing back questions, which can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, L.L.A., St. Andrews University, 
N.B. (price Is.). 

H. C. Jerome.—{\) Read them carefully and then epitomise ; 
get the back Calendars with examination questions (Is.). (2) As 
above. If you read French, Miguet’s French Revolution would 
be of great help. (3) See (1) and (2). (4) Any edition will do. 
The thing is to study the poems and not the notes. 
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#* Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS). 


Nova Persei.—The appearance of a ‘‘ nova” of the first magni- 
tude is a very uncommon event; yet, on February 21, Dr. T. D. 
Anderson, a retired Congregational minister of Edinburgh, was 
fortunate enough to light upon such an unusual phenomenon. It 
was at 14 hrs. 20 min. Greenwich mean time that the discoverer 
first realised that he was indeed looking at a ‘‘ nova,” and he 
immediately sent news thereof to the Astronomer Royal. What 
makes the discovery all the more interesting is the fact that Dr. 
Anderson was also the discoverer of Nova Aurigae in 1892. 
History records only about a score of similar instances of the 
discovery of temporary stars. 

Professor Lockyer’s Views on the “ Nova.”—Writing to 
The Times on February 26, Professor Lockyer gave the following 
particulars respecting the stranger :—1l. The spectrum strongly 
resembles Nova Aurigae. 2. There are at least two light 
sources inyolved—one with a dark-line spectrum, the other giv- 
ing chiefly the bright lines of hydrogen, helium, asterium, and 
calcium. 3. Some of the bright lines are probably reversed. 
4. The broadening of the bright lines is considerably greater 
than that observed in Nova Aurigae. 5. It has been deter- 
mined by a comparison spectrum of Bellatrix, on the same 
plate, that the middle of the bright lines occupies nearly the 
normal position in the spectrum ; the greatest breadth of lines 
navel extends over some thirty tenth-metres. 6. The 
centres of the bright and dark lines are separated by about 
fifteen tenth-metres, showing a differential velocity of somewhere 
about seven hundred miles per second between the colliding light 
sources. 7. To-night (February 25) the star has been brighter 
than Aldebaran, slightly less bright than Capella. 

An Interesting Hypothesis.—In 1892 it was observed, 
with respect to the ‘‘nova” in Auriga, that not only was the 
spectrum crossed by bright lines due to hydrogen and other 
elements, but also by dark lines due to the same substance. 
This was interpreted by Sir Norman Lockyer and others as 
evidence of the relative motion of two bodies, and it was as- 
sumed that Nova Aurigae was actually two bodies which had 
collided—the outburst of heat being due to the loss of kinetic 
energy. It seems that Sir Norman holds the same view with 
respect to Nova Persei, and, as 7'he Observatory remarks, ‘‘ the 
hypothesis, at first sight, looks enticing ; but the probability of 
two runaway stars seems small, and especially as the spectrum 
of one star must be, as it were, the shadow of the spectrum of 
the other. Moreover, the observation could be equally well 
interpreted as the spectrum of a body of the solar type, from 
which hydrogen gas was emanating with the velocity shown by 
the displacement of the lines—a state of things not at all in- 
conceivable.” 

The Fate of the Stranger.—This may be realised, to some 
extent at least, by a study of what has happened to previous 
‘‘*novae.” Tycho’s star (Nova Cassiopeiae), which appeared in 
1574, still remains in the heavens, it is true, but is merely the 
shadow of its former self. It is the variable 8 Cassiopeia. 
Kepler’s star (Nova Ophiucus), which was discovered in 1604, 
has gone without leaving a trace behind it; and there is ground 
for believing that Nova Cygni, which appeared in 1670, and 
shone as a fairly bright star for two years, was the same star 
which, in 1852, was observed by Mr. Hind as an eleventh- 
magnitude star. Nova Aurigae, the former discovery of Dr. 
Anderson, has not been seen for many years. It appears prob- 
able, then, that Nova Persei is doomed to blaze forth for but a 
short period, after which it will die away, possibly to reappear 
later on as a newly-discovered ‘‘ nova.” 

The Waning of the Nova Persei.—At the meeting of the 
Royal Society on Thursday, March 7, Sir Norman aw He 
gave the following account of the waning of Dr. Anderson’s 


variable :—‘‘ An early morning glimpse of the star a couple of 
weeks ago revealed it as of the first magnitude, It subse 
quently became dimmer, but a few days, later it equalled 
Capella in brilliancy—that is to say, it was 10,000 times brighter 
than it had previously been. Nova Persei thus became the 
brightest variable star since 1604. But after these two days of 
brilliance the stranger began to wane, and soon it dropped to 
the second magnitude, and is now distinctly dimmer than it 
was a week ago, and everything points to speedy obscuration.” 
Since beginning to wane, the star has changed its colour from 
bluish white to what Sir Norman describes as a claret red. A 
photograph taken by Dr. Lockyer, Sir Norman’s talented son, 
on Wednesday, March 6, was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Society, and it left no doubt as to the increase in the 
proportion of the red rays, thus confirming ocular and tele- 
scopic observations. 

Variability of Eros.—Herr E. von Oppolzer of Potsdam has 
found variations of brightness in Eros amounting, in a few hours, 
to almost a whole magnitude. Professor W. Valentiner of 
Heidelberg has confirmed this variability by very careful obser 
vation with a Zillner photometer. This would apparently imply 
that either the planet is not spherical, or that its albedo is very 
far from uniform, and, in either case, that its rotation is very 
rapid. A similar rapid rotation has frequently been asserted 
with respect to other of the asteroids, only, however, to be found 
non-existent upon closer inquiry. 

Sun-Spot Periods,—-Professor Newcomb, who has lately 
been investigating the discrepancies supposed to have been ob- 
served in the ‘‘ year period,” states that the great irregularities 
said to have been existent in the years 1670 to 1680, and again 
from 1780 to 1790, are due to imperfect records ; that the mean 
period is 11°13 years, with a possible error of + 0-02 ; and that the 
mean period from minimum to maximum is 4°62 years, and from 
maximum to minimum, 6°51] years. Moreover, says the professor, 
‘‘underlying the periodic variations of the spot activity there 
is a uniform cycle, unchanging from time to time, and determin- 
ing the general activity.” 

The Leonids.—A correspondent of Mr. R. F. Stupest, Vice 
President of the Toronto Astronomical Society, appears to have 
been a privileged person in the middle of last November, when 
the world of astronomers was agog for the stars that did not 
shoot. Writing to the Vice-President, who is also the Director 
of the Toronto Observatory, this observer states : ‘‘ Very general 
display of shooting stars here (York Factory, Hudson's Bay). 
Some very big ones NW, toSE. Sky full in shoals.” This was 
on November 15. Writing on November 16, the correspondent 
says: ‘‘ Shooting stars seen until daylight. Scared the people, 
who thought it was the end of the world.” From this account 
it is perhaps too soon to take it for granted—as was done in 
November last—that the Leonid swarm has dispersed. 

The Cause of the Gegenschein.—It is assumed by Mr. 
Christian, following Mr. Evershed, that there is a cometary tail 
of hydrogen and helium molecules streaming away from the 
earth, and to these he claims we must look for the cause of the 
regenschein. It is suggested that this stream of hydrogen and 
helium molecules, as it leaves the earth, comes into contact with 
a ring of meteors revolving round either the earth or the sun, 
which are heated to incandescence by friction from the contact ; 
hence the faint glow known as the gegenschein. The absence of 
parallax is accounted for by assuming that the meteors pass 
through the stream at a sufficient distance from the earth to 
render parallax imperceptible. 

The changes which take place in the size of the gegenschein 
are explained on the assumption that the meteors are following 
a very elliptical orbit, so that they pass through the stream at 
varying distances from the earth. It may also be that the 
meteors are unevenly distributed along the ring, like the Leo- 
nids, so that at times they produce more light in passing through 
the stream than at others. 
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The elongated form occasionally observed is possibly due to 
the action of the moon in deflecting the stream at times slightly 
out of the plane of the ecliptic, so that under such conditions 
the meteors pass only through one side of it. It is also conceiv- 
able that the meteors do not always revolve in the plane of the 
ecliptic, and therefore at certain times they pass only through 
one side of it, and at these times the side of the stream lighted 
up by them would present an elongated appearance east and 
west along the ecliptic, corresponding to the elongated form of 
the gegenschein. 

The Gulf Stream.—In the United States Monthly Weather 
Report for September 1901, it is shown by Mr. D. M. Watts that 
the climate of north-west Europe is caused by the prevailing 
drift of the atmosphere to the east and north-east, and not by 
the Gulf Stream. The heat stored by the whole of the Atlantic 
Ocean north of 35° is distributed over Europe in consequence of 
this drift. On the other hand, the Gulf Stream, by the time it 
reaches Newfoundland, is not distinguishable in temperature 
from the rest of the ocean, and, it is asserted by Mr. Watts, 
if it were to be wholly diverted, there would be absolutely 
no change in the climatic conditions that prevail in Eng- 
land and in Europe to-day. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES. 


Tuk student who has carefully read through the preceding ar- 
ticles should have acquired clear ideas of the meaning ot the 
terms ‘‘ difference of potential” and ‘‘ electromotive force,” as 
applied to the electric circuit. In commencing the study of 
electricity, it is often thought necessary to impart some idea of 
the meaning of these terms by comparing the electric circuit 
with certain hydro-dynamical arrangements. An appreciable 
benefit may be derived from this procedure; but the student 
who follows the analogy between the two cases to its logical con- 
clusions is likely to reach results which are altogether untrue as 
far as the electric circuit is concerned, or else ry vom confused 
in mind both as regards the hydro-dynamical and the electrical 
phenomena. The present article will be devoted to a short con- 
sideration of the analogy between the flow of electricity round 
a circuit and the flow of a liquid in pipes, etc. ; the extent to 
which an analogy can be traced between these two cases will be 
clearly pointed out, together with the points at which similarity 
vanishes, 
Difference of Potential and Difference of Level.—Con- 
sider the case of a river which at a certain point in its course 
flowsover a dam (Fig. 
1). Let H be the 
difference of level be- 
tween the surfaces of 
the water above and 
-  belowthedam. Then 
if y = the force, in 
fis Vj re dynes, exerted by 
,/ 1 gravity on 1 gram 
of matter (g = 981 
4 cm./sec.*), the work 
4 done by gravity on 
{ ‘4 every gram of water 
u which flows over the 
Fie. 1. dam is equal to gH. 
Every gram of water, 
in falling through the distance H, will acquire a velocity 
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~ 
————s 


; 
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‘equal to .2yH, and its kinetic energy before striking the sur- 


fage of the water at the lower level will be equal to 4 mass x 
(velocity)* = 4 x 1 x 29H =gH. In other words, the kinetic 
energy gained by the fall is equal to the work done by gravity, 
or the loss of potential energy. After mixing with the water at 
the lower level, a great part of the acquired kinetic energy will 
be converted into heat; in this process, the energy due to the 
motion of finite masses of water becomes converted into energy 
of molecular motion. 


In order to raise one gram of water from the lower to the ; 


higher level, an amount of work equal to gH must be performed 
by external agency. 

Hence a gram of water in falling from the higher to the lower 
level loses potential energy to the extent of gH. In order to 
raise a gram of water from the lower to the higher level, work 
must be done by external agency to the extent of gH, which 
measures the gain of potential energy of the gram of water. 


This presents a satisfactory analogy to the case of an electric 
current flowing through a cell. The cell tends to produce an 
electric current flowing through it in a given direction. Let E 
be the E.M.F. of the cell. Then every unit of electricity gener. 
ated by the cell will set free an amount of energy equal to E, 
and this energy may be used up in heating the conducting wires, 
or in performing any other kind of work in the circuit. The 
chemical reaction which takes place in the cell represents a loss 
of potential energy which is equal to the work which can be 
performed by the electricity generated. 

In order to force one unit of electricity through the cell in 
the reverse direction, a minimum amount of work equal to E 
must be performed by external agency, such as another cell 
or a dynamo. The chemical reaction occurring represents a 
gain of potential energy equal to the work done by external 
agency. 

Plow of Liquid through a Uniform Pipe.—Instead of fall- 
ing over a dam, we may imagine water to issue from an orifice 
near the bottom of a vessel, and thence to flow along a uniform 
horizontal pipe (Fig. 2). If vertical glass tubes are connected at 
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intervals with this horizontal pipe, the height to which the water 
stands in any one will indicate the pressure at the point to which 
this tube is connected. 

If the horizontal pipe is of small bore, there will be a con- 
siderable resistance to the motion of the water through it. In 
other words, in forcing the water through the pipe, work will be 
done against the frictional force called into play, and heat will 
be qoutesel in a manner essentially similar to that in which two 
solid bodies are heated when rubbed together. In addition, the 
frictional force called into play will prevent the water from 
acquiring any considerable velocity before leaving the pipe. In 
this case, each gram of water will become hotter and hotter as 
it traverses the pipe. In other words, since the pipe is uniform, 
equal amounts of work are performed on each gram of water in 
traversing each unit length of it. 

Before entering the pipe, each gram of water will possess 
an amount of potential energy equal to gH, where H is the 
depth of the orifice below the level of the surface of the water 
in the containing vessel. (This follows from the fact that, if 
allowed to issue freely from the orifice into the air, the velocity 
acquired would be equal to V2gH. For proof of this a book on 
hydrodynamics may be consulted.) On issuing from the end of 
the pipe, if no appreciable velocity has been acquired, the water 
will possess (practically) no kinetic energy. Hence, in travers- 
ing the pipe, the work done on each gram of water amounts to 
gH, and this has been converted into heat, acquired step by 
step in traversing the pipe. 

The level of the water in the vertical tubes will indicate the 
fall of pressure along the horizontal pipe. It is found that a 
curve drawn from the end of the pipe to the surface of the liquid 
in the containing vessel will pass through the various water sur- 
faces in the vertical tubes.: Hence the pressure falls regularly 
along the horizontal pipe step by step with the loss of potential 
energy of the water passing through it. 

This analogy accurately represents the fall of potential along 
a uniform wire, between the ends of which a constant difference 
of potential is maintained. 

Plow of Liquid through a Contraction in a Tube.— 
When a liquid flows through a contraction in a tube, it is 
obvious that its velocity must increase until the narrowest 
section is reached; whilst a diminution of velocity must occur 
as the water subsequently flows into the wider part of the 
tube. 

But, for the velocity to increase, the pressure in front of a 
small quantity of water in the tube must be less than the pres- 
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sure behind it; hence the pressure must fall as the narrowest 
section of the tube is approached. 

On the other hand, for the vel »city of the water, after passing 
the narrowest section, to diminish, the pressure must be greater 
in front than behind. Hence the pressure must increase as we 
pass, in the direction in which the water flows, from the narrower 
to wider sections. 

This can be shown experimentally by attaching vertical ma- 
nometer tubes at various points on a horizontal tube contracted 
at certain places, in the manner indicated in Fig. 3. The level of 


Fie. 3. 


the water in the manometer tubes is lowest at the narrow sec- 
tion, and rises on either side as the section increases. This 
is an instance of the general law relating to the flow of fluids, 
that ‘‘ where the velocity is greatest the pressure is least.” 

There is no parallel to this phenomenon in the steady flowof elec- 
tricity through a wire. The potential falls all round a circuit, 
the fall in any given section of the circuit being proportional to 
the resistance between the extremities of that section. Hence 
the fall of potential will be more rapid at a point in the circuit 
where the wire is thinner, but there will be no rise of potential 
as we proceed in the direction of the current from a thinner 
to a thicker portion of the wire. 

The reason why the water, after passing a contraction, can 
flow to points where the pressure is higher, is that in so doing 
its velocity is diminished, and its kinetic energy thereby de- 
creased. In fact, part of its kinetic energy is converted into 
potential energy. The parallel case of a stone flung vertically 
upwards will naturally suggest itself, and needs no further men- 
tion here. 

The fact that electricity does not behave in a similar manner 
may be explained by one or both of the following assumptions :— 

1. Electricity may possess no inertia, and may therefore be 
incapable of acquiring kinetic energy. 

2. Electricity may flow with the same velocity all along the 
circuit, however the section of the wire may vary. 

Now it is certain that the flow of electricity presents certain 
characteristics resembling inertia. Thus, if a battery is suddenly 
connected with the extremities of a coil of wire, the current will 
not at once reach its full value ; a more or less gradual rise will 
occur, according to the number of turns in the coil, the area of 
each turn, and the nature of the substance enclosed by the coil. 
Thus, if a bundle of iron wires is placed within the coil, the cur- 
rent will rise much more slowly than when the circuit does not 
surround any iron. On the other hand, on suddenly breaking 
the circuit, the E.M.F. will rise to a value which may be several 
hundred times the E.M.F. of the cell. Generalising, we may 
say that it takes time for an electric current to acquire its 


_ permanent value; and having acquired that value, it cannot in- 


stantly cease flowing. 

Similarly, if a water-tap is turned full on (so that the water in 
the pipes acquires a considerable velocity) and is then suddenly 
turned off, the pressure of the water may rise sufficiently to 
burst the pipes. 

Another analogy, that of a fly-wheel, may be cited. It takes 
time to set a heavy fly-wheel revolving with a considerable 
velocity, and it cannot be suddenly stopped without application 
of an enormous force. 


Hence we may conclude that the flow of electricity is accom- ° 


panied by the chief characteristic of inertia. The fact that the 
inertia of an electric circuit may be increased by placing iron in 
the interior of a coil forming part of the circuit shows, however, 
that the inertia is not due to a motion of anything flowing 
within the wire, but to something which is going on in 
the surrounding space. This marks an essential difference be- 
tween the flow of electricity in wires and the flow of water 
in pipes. 


Another characteristic distinction may be noted. A steady 
flow of water through a long, flexible (for instance, india-rubber) 
tube will exhibit no tendency to move any part of that tube, 
provided the ends are held stationary. On the other hand, an 
electric current flowing along a flexible circuit will deform that 
circuit so that it shall enclose an area as great as possible. This 
will happen whether the ends of the circuit are held stationary 
or not. 

Let us for a moment compare the flow of electricity, say from 
London to Edinburgh, along one wire, and back again from 

* Edinburgh to London along another wire, with the flow 
of water along pipes extending from London to Edin 
burgh and back again to London. Supposing the pipes 
to be initially empty, the water would require a certain 
time to flow from London to Edinburgh, and would then 
commence to flow back, and would require a further 
interval before it once more reached London. 

In the case of the electric circuit it is quite different. 

— It is true that a certain definite time would be required 


oe for the electricity to flow from London to Edinburgh; 


but the peculiarity is, that if a galvanometer is placed 


- on either side of the battery at the oy station, 
di 


ny then the flow of the return current into the battery is 
observed to occur simultaneously with the flow of the 
— sending current from the battery—fhat is, the electric 
current has reached the end of the circuit before it 
has reached its middle point. This indicates another 
notable distinction between the flow of electricity around 

a circuit and the flow of water in pipes. 
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THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES. 
BY F. CASTLE, M.I.M.E., 


Royal College of Science ; Lecturer on Mechanics, Geometry, etc., 
Morley College, London ; Author of ‘‘ Elementary Practical 
Physics,” ete. 


THose of our readers who intend to take the examinations of 
the Board of Education will find it a great advantage to revise 
thoroughly the work of the session. Formule in statics and 
dynamics should be well known, and it should be an easy matter, 
when sufficient data are given, to obtain numerical values. In 
previous issues of Tue Practica TEACHER many such exercises, 
chiefly selected from examination papers, are to be found, or 
they may be obtained from any text-book. 

The principle of virtual work is of great use in many problems, 
and may be applied to any of the usual conditions of equilibrium. 
As the matter seems to present some difficulty to students, it 
may be desirable to indicate as briefly as possible the more im- 
portant positions. 

Briefly it may be stated as follows :— 

If the point of application of a force be displaced through a 
small space, the resolved part of the displacement in the direc- 
tion of the force is called its virtual velocity. Also, a force is said 
to do work if its point of application has a positive component 
displacement in its direction, and the work done by the force is 
measured by the product of the force and its diaplacement 
Similarly, if any system of forces act on a body in equilibrium, 
then if any very small displacement be given to the body, the 
sum of the virtual work done by all the forces is equal to the 
virtual work done by their resultant, and the total work done 
by the forces is zero. 

Let P denote a force acting on a particle at O, and OA a small 
displacement of point O. From A draw a perpendicular AB to 
the line of action of P. The work done by P during the dis- 





Yj 
0 A 


placement OA is P x OB = P x OA cos ¢, where ¢ denotes the 
angle AOB. 
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PITT PRESS SHAKESPFARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Vvulume. 
King Meury + With Introduction. Notes, Glossary, and Index by A. W. 
Verrry, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


Guardian —“ The school edition of the play.” 


PITT PRES3 SERIES.—New Volumes. 


A key to the Questions in West's Elements of English 
rammar, and English Grammar for Beginners. by 
A. 8. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, December 1901. 


Defoe.Robinson Crusoe. Part I. 


. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. B. Masrerman, M.A. 


Enault.—Le Chien du Capitaine. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by M. pe G. Verrau, of Newnham College. 2s. 

Cuardian.— The story gives an admirably true picture of a provincial middle-class 

age; it is wholesome in tone, and, in short, altogether charming. In length and diffi 


culty it is suited for middle or lower middle forms, for whom the aids provided by Mrs. 
Verrall should prove amply sufficient.’ 


Freytag.—Die Journalisten. Fidited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
H. W. Evs, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 2s. 6d. 


Hauff. Der Scheik von Alessandria und seine Sklavon. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. Riprpmany, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Subject for Queen's Scholarship Examination, 1901, 


Cornelius Nepos.—Miltiades, Epaminondas. With Notes and 
Complete Vocabulary for Beginners, by E. S. Suvucksuren, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmantel College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


AL PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


Now Reapy. With 11 Full-page Plates and Illustrations in the Text 
Feap. Svo, 1s. 6d, net. 
A Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Ronert Bat, F.R.S., Lowndean Pro 
fessor in the University of Cambridge. 

School World.—“The primer contains much information admirably set out, and 
should be possessed by every one interested in reading about the signs and wonders of the 
rea vets 

Atheneum.—" Cannot fail to be of great interest to a large number of readers, dealing 
as it does in an attractive way with the knowledge which has |een acquired of the 
heavenly bodies, while the numerous illustrations ave of the highest class It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that all parts of this volume are in Sir Robert's usual vigorous 
and interesting style, whilst the information is thoroughly abreast of the latest research 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


General Fditor—W. HU. Woovwann, of Christ Church, Oxford ; Principal of 
University (Day) Training College, Liverpool; and Professor of Education in 
Victoria University. 

Outiines of the History of the English Language. ly T. N 
Tourer, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Professor of English 
in the Owens Colleve, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 4s, 

Atheneum.—"“ There is no doubt that this book is extremely reada! le, and well suited 
to awaken in young students a keen interest in the philology or the English language.” 

Guardian.—" A very excellent little volume on a very interesting subject 


A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 
1500-1870, By W. H. Woopwarp, With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


For Queen's Scholarship Examination, December 1901. Nearly ready 
The Outlines of the Growth of the British Empire. By Pro 
fessor Woopwarr, of University College, Liverpool; based upon the 
same author's “ History of the Expansion of the British Empire.” This 
has heen prepared specially in view of the needs of Candidates for Queen's 
Scholarships. With Maps and Tables, 1s, 6d, net. 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





“THEORY NOTES: 
ALGEBRA AND MENSURATION.” 


By G. T. VINE, F.E.LS., A.C.P. 


(Author of the ‘* Mathematical Note Book ;” ‘ Pupil Teachers’ Prep- 
aration Courses ;” “‘Certificate Mathematical Guide,” etc.). 


2/6 net; post free, 2/10. 





HIS is a book on the plan of Young’s “ Notes on Arithmetical 
Theory,” and has been written to meet a distinct want. 


It deals exhaustively with the “THEORY” OF ALGEBRA 
and MENSURATION, as far as is required by most of the ordinary 
examinations, such as the Pupil Teachers’, Scholarship, Certisicate, 


Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, Public Schools, etc. 


Sets of TEST QUESTIONS are given at the end of each chapter ; 


these have been taken from various Examination Papers, and each 
question has a “ paragraph reference” to the part of the book where 
the subject is treated of. 


the book. 


The answers are given at the end of 


This book can be used in conjunction with any ordinary Text- 
book, and will obviate the necessity for searching in many works for 
proofs of rules, etc. It will prove a very great time-saver, and be 


invaluable to all classes of students. 


NOTES ON 


ARITHMETICAL THEORY. 


By J. W. YOUNG, 


ITead-master, Pupil Teachers’ Central Classes, Bradford School Board, 


for Pupil Ceachers, Candidates for the Queen’s Scholarship, 
Certificate, and other Examinations. 


FOURTH EDITION, 
With Appendix of recent Questions, fully worked out. 


271 pp., Crown 8vo, 3/-, net 2/3; post free, 2’7. 


en TEACHERS will find this book the greatest help for 
THEORY WORK thai has ever appeared. It is not a com 

plete treatise on the Science of Arithmetic, but an attempt to 
put into book form, for the use of Pupil Teachers, Queen's Scholarship 
Candidates, Certificate Students, and others, some Hints and Sug 
gestions on the principles underlying arithmetical processes. It'may 
be used in conjunction with any ordinary arithmetic. 


Every part of the subject is fully illustrated by suitable examples 
carefully worked out; and wherever diagrams will make the explana 
tions more complete, they are given. There ix no other book in the 
English Language that il/ustrates, diagrammatically, some of the prin 
ciples explained, and which are so often asked for in the examinations, 

An important feature of the Notes is a set of Questions at the end 
of each chapter, taken, without exception, from Examination Papers. 

Each reprint is carefully revised and added to where necessary, 
so as to meet the requirements of the Board of Education and other 
Examining Bodies (as shown by the Examination Papers). 





E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., LEEDS. 
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We may proceed in like manner when two or more forces act 
at a point, as in the following example :— 

Ex. 1. Two forces P and Q, acting at a point, make angles a, 
8, with the resultant R. Show, from the principle of virtual 


‘ 





< 
0 





work, that whatever value be given to the angle ¢, R cos (a + @) 

P cos @ + Q cos (a + 8 + ). (1900. ) 

Let P and Q be the two forces, and R the resultant. Draw 
any line such as OA, making an angle ¢ with the force P. Then 
R, the resultant, makes an angle with OA equal to (a + ¢), and 
«) makes an angle equal to (a + 8 + @). 

The virtual work of P will be P x OA cos ¢, of Q will be 
« x OA cos (@ + a + 8), and of R will be R x OA cos (¢ + a). 
but the virtual work of the two forces is equal to that of the 
resultant, hence we have 
R x OA cos (a + ¢) = P x OA cos ¢ + Q x OA cos (a + 8 + ¢). 

. Ros (a + ¢) = P cos @ + Q cos (a + 8 + *). 

Wuret AND Axie.—Let R denote the radius of the wheel, 
and r the radius of the axle, W the weight raised, and P the 
effort or force applied. Then for a small displacement we have— 

P x Ro = W x r¢,. : (1) 
where ¢ is the magnitude of the angle turned through in radians 
(circular measure). Hence from (1), 

Pp 
W 

Roven Incuinep PLange.— Let W denote the weight of a body 
resting on a rough inclined plane, P the force acting parallel to 
the plane, a the inclination of the plane, R the normal reaction 
of the plane, and « the coefficient ot friction for the surfaces in 
contact. 

If we assume the body to have a virtual displacement OA in 
the direction of P, then 

P x OA — wR x OA —- W x OA Bina = 0. 
GPaeaR + Wena... .- « « ) 

We may proceed to eliminate R from (1) by assuming a virtual 
displacement in a line perpendicular to the plane—that is, in the 
direction of the reaction R. 

- Rx OA’ —- W x OA’ cos a = 0, or R = W cosa. 

Substituting this value for R in (1), we obtain 

> = W(sin a + uw cosa). . ce a. 

This equation applies when a body is on the point of motion 
up the plane. To get the corresponding equation when the body 
is about to move down the plane, it is only necessary to alter the 
sign of u, and equation (3) becomes P = W(sin a — « cos a). 

‘If the surfaces in contact are smooth, then « = 0, and we get 
P = W sina. 

In a similar manner, the principle of virtual work may be 
applied to any of the simple machines. Thus, in a screw-press, 
neglecting friction, we should get the relation 

W _ circumference of circle described by P 
7 pitch of screw 

Ex. 2. State the principle of virtual work (or virtual velocities). 
Verify the metorsd 1 in the case of the first system of pulleys, 
when there are three movable pulleys (each string being attached 
to the supporting beam). (1896. ) 

Ex. 3. Show that in a screw-press, working without friction, 
the algebraical sum of the virtual moments of the power and the 
weight is zero. (1883. ) 

Ex. 4. Define the virtual moment (or virtual work) of a force, 
and state the principle of virtual velocities. Show that the 
principle holds good in any one system of pulleys working with- 
out friction. (1880. ) 


R° the well-known relation. 
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Ex. 5. Define the virtual moment (or virtual work) of a force. 
Apply the principle of virtual velocities (or virtual work) to find 
the relation between the power and the weight in a screw-press 
working without friction. What is the ratio of the weight to 
the power when the screw makes four turns in the inch, and the 


arm to which the power is applied is 2 ft. long? (1892. ) 
W _ 19297 
Ans. ta 


Ex. 6. If, neglecting friction, a power of 10 lbs., acting on an 
arm 2 ft. long, produces in the screw-press a pressure of half a 
ton, what would be the pitch of the screw? Ans. 14; inches. 


A New Arctic Expedition.—A new Arctic expedition is 
projected by Captain J. C. Bernier of Quebec. He intends to 
enter Behring Strait during July, and following the Siberian 
coast, to enter the ice between 170° and 165° as fur east as pos- 
sible. He hopes to push north in August and September, drop- 
ping buoys at intervals to test the ice drift. Every month, as 
the wind may serve, he thinks small balloons might be dispatched 
with records, each balloon being provided with a copy of the 
previous records, Captain Bermier would make considerable yee 
of photography, kites being used for long-distance photographs. 
In the second spring and summer, it is suggested by him that 
two routes be taken—one in a north-east, the other in a south- 
west direction—with stations at intervals, keeping communication 
with the ship by wireless telegraphy and gun signals. He would 
mark the routes at mile intervals by hollow staves, each staff to 
be numbered, and the hollows to be filled with condensed pro- 
visions and records. When in the neighbourhood of the Pole, 
the north-eastern route would be extended to more stations, 
always in communication with the ship. Captain Bernier’s plans 
are to be laid before the Canadian Government. 

The Action of Carbon Dioxide on the Movement of 
Water in Plants.— Dr. Kosanoff has recently made some inter- 
esting experiments on the kidney bean. He thinks that carbon 
dioxide exercises a strongly depressive effect on the movements 
of water in plants. The amount of water absorbed decreases, 
whether the plants be uninjured or the leaves be removed, if the 
quantity of carbon dioxide be decreased. The injurious action of 
carbon dioxide is very marked when it comes into contact with 
living elements. This action results from direct injury and the 
decreased supply of oxygen. The withering of plants on long ex- 
posure to carbon dioxide is due to a reduction of the transpiration. 

A New Zymase.—Two foreign botanists, Herr A. Fernbuch 
and M. Henri Pottevin, working independently, have found 
recently that the moulds Aspergillus niger and Penicillium 
glaucum, when cultivated in a modified solution in which 
tannin is substituted for sugar as the nutrient agent, yield 
a zymase which converts tannin into gallic acid. The same 
mould, when it is grown on normal solution containing sugar, 
has no such action. Herr Fernbuch notices that there is always 
present in the interior cf Chinese galls a little woolly tuft which, 
when sown on solution, gives an abundant growth of Aspergillus. 
Tannase is precipitated by alcohol. It is most active in neutral 
solutions, and at a temperature of about 60°C. It attacks the 
so-called tannates, particularly the tannin gelatin compound. 
It appears to be widely distributed in tannin-bearing plants. 
M. Pottevin has isolated it from the leaves of the sumach. 

Nitrogen Absorption by Plants.—In a recent number of 
the Comptes Rendus, M. Schloesing states, as the result of a series 
of experiments, that the nitrification of ammonium salts is not 
for all plants a necessary preliminary to the absorption of nitrogen 
by the plant. In buckwheat and some other plants the prefer- 
able form of the food material is that of a nitrate. Tropwolums 
thrive better when the nitrogen is presented to them in an am- 
moniacal form. 

A New Enzyme.—A new enzyme has been discovered by 
Herr Loew in fresh tobacco leaves. It is called catalase, and 
possesses the property of decomposing hydrogen peroxide. It is 
very widely distributed in both plants and animals. Catalase 
occurs in both a soluble and an insoluble form. In its soluble or 
albumose form it frequently conibines with a nucleo-proteid. 
That catalase is an oxidising ferment is shown by its power of 
oxidising hydrochinon into chinon. 


, Just Ready. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Indispensable to all Students of Physics and Mechanics. 


THOS. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Brownie Camera is not a toy. 


An Efficient 
Five Shilling 
Film Camera! 


™ BROWNIE. 


PRICE 5s. ONLY. 
With Spool of 6 Film, 5s. 7d. 


Complete post free, 5s. 11d. 





Despite its low price and small size, the 
It takes 
splendid photographs 2} inches by 2} inches, 
and is loaded and unloaded in daylight. 
Ask for leaflet describing the Brownie, and 
mention this paper. -Kodaks from 5s. to 


£7, 7s. Catalogue free. 
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ONLY. 


Or with Spool of Film 
for 6 Exposures, 5s. 7d. 
Post free 4d. extra. 




















Of all Photographic Dealers, or of 


KODAK, Limited, 


43 Clerkenwell Road, E.C., 60 Cheapside, E.C., 
171 Regent Street, W., 115 Oxford Street, W., 
and 59 Brompton Road, S.W.; 

Also at 96 Bold Street, Liverpool, and 
72-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 























AYRES’ 
CERTIFICATE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


CLASSES. 


——— 0-4 OP-Go— 


ORAL CLASSES 


MEET AT 


181 Aldersgate Street, E.C., and 
16 Bridgewater Square, E.C. 


BEST OBTAINABLE PREPARATION 
MU ARANTEED, 





CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


Special Points in eonnection with the Class: 


1, Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 

2. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, 
and Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes. 

3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, 
Essays, etc. 

4. Special Courses of Papers in all subjects are given, 

5. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions. 

6. The Fee is low and strictly inclusive. 
7. Science, French, and Drawing can be taken without extra 
charge. 


KINDERGARTEN 
CORRESPONDENCE GLASS. 


Preliminary First Year Certificate Class will 
commence early in April. 





Intending Students should join as soon as 
possible. 


For Prospectus, References, Testimonials, etc., 
apply to 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 











4 ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 
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OUR FRENCH PRIZE 


COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor—W. T. Tuompson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 


{ae {mportant to Scholarship, Certificate, and London Matriculation Students. 


We should like to specially direct the attention of our readers to the fact that the Board of Education, in the Syllabuses for 


. ° 


the Scholarship and Certificate Examinations 1901 and 1902, requires “no set books” for French and German. Students 
Eas for these examinations, as well as students for London Matriculation, could not do better than attempt month 


»y month the pieces set for translation here. They are from t 
does not gain a prize can derive considerable benetit from the 
and of our remarks, will help him to see where he might have d 


he best authors, and of varied character. A competitor who 
exercise. A study of the successful competitor’s translation, 
one better. If desired, his paper can be returned (fully cor- 


rected) by enclosing six stamps together with a stamped and addressed envelope.—Eb. 





RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than April 8, 
and addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of Tux PRACTICAL 
Tracuer, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 

4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract :— 

La Chine est une sorte d'état amorphe, dont les diverses parties 
sont unies par des liens que nous connaissons mal, mais qui sont 
assez liches ; la principale force de cohésion réside dans la tradi- 
tion et dans l’existence de la classe gouvernante des lettrés, 
recrutée dans tout empire au sein méme du peuple. D’autre 
part, des germes sérieux de désatlection existent: la dynastie 
actuelle est une dynastie ¢trangére, que la terrible insurrection 
des Taipings, réprimée seulement avec l'aide des Européens, a 
mise au milieu du siécle 4 deux doigts de sa perte, et des descend- 
ants de l'ancienne dynastie nationale des Ming subsistent encore. 
De plus, l'accession au tréne de lempereur actuel parait étre, 
selon les idées chinoises, entachée d'irrégularité; le pays est 
rongé de sociétés secrétes, dont un grand nombre ont pour but un 
changement de l'ordre établi. Sans doute le peuple est pro- 
fondément indifférent 4 la politique; il se montrerait méme 
rarement hostile 4 l!endroit des étrangers, pour peu que ceux-ci 
fussent prudents, s'il n’était poussé par des lettrés fanatiques ou 
mécontents ; toujours est-il pourtant qu’il obéit facilement a ces 
excitateurs. Or, dans tout chef-lieu de district, dans toute pré- 
fecture ou sous-préfecture il se trouve toujours une masse de 
lettrés sans place, aigris et faméliques, exergant souvent pour 
vivre les métiers les _- humbles, intimement mél¢s a la vie du 
peuple, mais profondément respectés de lui et préts A susciter des 
troubles contre les Européens et tout ce qui vient d’eux. 

Pierre Leroy-Beavciev. 


RESULT OF THE MARCH COMPETITION. 
French. 

The prize is awarded to ‘‘ Montagnard,” the pseudonym of 
Patrick O. Macdonald, Glencoe, Frinton. . 

First Class.—Fonetik, Clarionette, Esmond, Ernemont, Psi, 
Nouveau Venu, C.E.M., Agaznog, Bon mot, Kerboga, Elizabeth, 
Gakover, Chemineau, 8.T.S., Paddy, A plain woman, Carpe 
diem, Myosotis (Waterford), Vert-vert, Polly, De Wet, Débu- 
tante, Nortoniensis, Omega, Cygnet, Immerito, Marwenne, 
Johannes, Hungary, Nikephoros, Rioghail, Helen of Troy, Conor, , 
Creechy, Tito, Sub sole sub umbra semper virens, A.K., Briinn- 
hilde, Helvetia, Flora, Aston Grags, Largo, Ravenshill, Loll, 
Asthore, Aiphos, Une novice, Vigilabo, Dyoll, Ruth, Scarlet, 
Tatters, dulew Rode, Carmen, Ravenscraig, Forward, Invisible 
stars, Kitailz, Lux, Freundschaft, Nip, Anno domini, Nap, 
Cinderella, J.E.C., Floceffe, E. St. Martin, E.C., Mona Carew, 
Normalienne, Japanese Fan, Précieuse, John Celt, Petit oiseau, 
Ada, Patience, Virginia creeper, Granite, Dum spiro spero, 
Vincit, B.E., [1 penseroso. Maidstone, Rustica, Héléne, Tibi, 
Woodardian, Leilani, Alf, Josepha, Wielicksa, Cochlea, La prin- 


taniére, Tentabo, Lesmahagow, Nelvil, Mentalia, Rubis sur 
longle, Débutant, Bonne chance, Talworth, Gladys, Yllop, Elaine 
(Durham), La plume, Cornucopia, Winter, R.C., E.S., Bellona, 
Ivy, Cantab, Athalie, Alcira, Irénée, Hockey, Marguerite, 
Georgius, Yang, Dido, Dinner-time, Leo, Sesame, Mercia, Castle 
Eden, Eillen, Undine, Priory, A.E.H., Vulcan, P.T. 

Second Class.—Integer, Blythswood, Discipulus, Ad solem, 
Thelma, Une institutrice, Mona, Chez nous, Walnohj, E-pérance, 
White Heather, Wyddfaite, Rokeby, O.S.8., Margarita, Bow- 
ring, Cat’s-eye, Greta, Erimus, Emilie, Attempt, Nil desper- 
andum, Malvoisin, Dot, Myosotis (Radstock), Rosine, Ivy Green, 
Antonio, Mephibosheth, Diana, Alicia, Ballageich, Macaria, 
Daffodil, Nota bene, Gitano, Ardgay, Portia, Vwretter Post, 
Brighton, Saturn, Bella, T.T., Jemima Jane, Mary Anne, Ver- 
onica, Micawber, M.W.B., Pardonnez-moi, Alexandrine, Elaine 
(Wolverhampton), Penybont-ar-Ogwy, Speedwell, Gretta, June, 
Un essai, Doreen, Cinquiéme, Torbay, Bonnet, Inkpot, Claudius, 
Electra. 

Third Class.—Boulogne, Wem, Olwen, Péggoty, Endeavourer, 
Silly Suffolk, Clementine, Ormuz, Roxane, Orpheline, Arolf. 


Report. 


There is not much this time to call for special notice, as the 
general failings of competitors have been so often remarked 
on before. Many competitors failed to translate tribune by an 
English equivalent, and not a few missed the logical force of 
aussi, and translated the sentence following it as an interroga- 
tion. La langue courante de son époque n’y est pour rien puzzled 
a large number. The whole sentence means that the rank which 
a writer holds is independent of the language as spoken in his time. 


French Prize Translation. ' 


The violent changes in our civil and social order, of which in 
the last hundred years we have had our full share, have been 
potent factors in the production of change in our language; 
indeed, it may be asserted that from every revolution there 
results a certain lowering of the national speech. Long ago the 
fact was noted by Montaigne: ‘‘ Discord and strife,” said he, 
“are sorry grammarians.” For at such times everything tends 
to set the language free from the traditional restraints that usage 
not seldom imposes upon it. The liberty of the press and perfect 
freedom of debate, the bitterness of controversy and the impera- 
tive need of making oneself understood by the unlettered multi- 
tude, all combine to demand from the speaker the indispensable 
qualities of fluency and clearness. And, as there must be no 
halting on the orator’s part, the political harangue fails in classic 
purity ; the written language is replaced by the spoken, with its 
familiar tone often running into the vulgar. The habit once 
acquired is never lost, and the language loses—it may be, profits 
—thereby. Now, given a language to use, the writer makes use 
of it as best he may: it is not of his manufacture, and he is 
bound to accept what custom puts before him ; but, for all that, 
he is not tied down to any slavish adhesion to form, for the right 
—nay, the duty—of selection is his. He may be a man of dis- 
tinguished talent, or just passable, or of no talent at all ; but with 
that the current speech of his time has little or nothing to do. 
Those men of letters who inveigh against the language as being 
unequal to their thoughts, and incapable of giving pr tara ex- 
pression to their genius, remind me of plain-looking women who 
find fault with their dressmaker for not dressing them to look 
like beauties. MONTAGNARD. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 








Books fo for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship Students. 


FOR 901 
SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE (1497-1900). With Notes 
on the Growth of Constitutional Government in the Colonies, Imperial Federation, Statistical 
Tables, Etymology of Colonial Names, Biographies of Empire Builders, and Five Double-page 
Maps in Colours. By Artuur T. Fivx, arias of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Crown 8vo, 254 pp.,_.. . @s. Od, 

“* The history of the developme nt of the British Empire is ‘the subject appointed in the English History course 
for the ensuing Queen’s Scholarship Examination, and we cannot recommend intending candidates a better book to 
help them to prepare for that part of the ordeal.”"— The Practical Teacher. 





ARITHMETIC. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Cotnar, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Lond.). Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 562 pp., " 4s. 6d, 
‘It is conspicuously the work of compilers who know the special needs of Se holarship and Certificate Candidates, 

a we can with confidence give it a genuine and hearty recommendation among such students.”— Geerge Inman, 

Esq., Encliffe, Sheffield, 

A KEY TO A NEW ARITHMETIC, ‘By G. A. Cunistian, B.A. (Lond.), and 
G. Coitar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Crown 8vo, 230 pp., ¥ ae a ar Net 6s, 0d, 





COMPOSITION. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With ¢ egies - 3 on 
Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis W riting, Punctuation, and other matters. By . . dD. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp., ‘- ‘6d. 
** Every pupil teacher and every candids ate for the teacher's certificate would éo we nt to go through the course so 

ably and attractively set forth in its pages."—W, G. Baker, Esq., M.A., Holloway ( ‘olle ge. 


ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSAYS IN OUTLINE. By Professor MEtkLEJOHN, 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 110 pp., ah 1s, 0d. 
“This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books ‘for pupil teac chers, Se holarship and ( rertific ate students, ever 
produced.”—The Practical Teacher. 
“Two of the essentials to success in writing an essay are a full knowledge of the subject and a clear arrangement 
of the writer's ideas. This little work will supply a young student with the one, and help him to cultivate the 
other.”—Cusack’s Jo 





GEOGRAPHY. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Maps 
and Diagrams and an Outline of Commercial Geography. By J, M. D. Muerkieyonn, M.A. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. 135th Thousand. Crown Svo, 630 pp., : 4s, 6d. 

“It appears to me to be admirably suited for teachers and advanced scholars, It is full of matter, and the matter 
could not be more effectively arranged.”"—James Ogilvie, Esq., M.A., Principal, The Church of Scotland 

Training College, Aberdeen, 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, Land- 
ways, and seeraaienatin By J. M. D. on M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 
350 pp.,... ‘i es 3s. Od. 

THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. Kehitiaaitintn. F. R. G.S., and Fadited by 
Professor MEIKL&JOHN. Containing 64 Plates and a General Index, - 2s. 6d. 

** No atlas that we know at anything like the price gives so much so well.”—The Teachers’ ‘Monthly. 





ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. 
By J. M. D. Marxitesoun, M.A. Twentieth Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and 
Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 470 pp.,___... 4s, 6d, 
‘An admirable book, adapted for pupil teachers, training college stude ants, and London Unive ersity Matriculation 

etudonte: "—H. Major, Esq., B.A. "B.Se., School Board Inspector, Leicester. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Chapter on 


Composition, Versification, es and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo, ‘ * ‘ ioe on = os P an . @s, 6d, 





HISTORY. 


NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps 
and Tables. By J. M. D. Metkiesonn, M.A. Fifteenth Edition, Cr. 8vo, 740 pp., 4s. 6d. 
‘“* Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examination, and to pupil teachers.” 


One of Her Majesty's Inspectors. 
A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps 
and Tables. Part I.—From B.c, 55 to a.v. 1509, Ninth Edition, Cr. Svo, 320 pp., ... 2s, 6d. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. Paxr I. 
From 1509 to 1890. Tenth Edition. Crown S8vo, 380 pp., ... . 2a, 6d, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN 
to a.p. 1890, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 pp., * 





SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. By Josern Lanvon, F.G.S., Vice- a in the Saltley aay’ Jollege. 
Fourth vRaition. Crown 8vo, 462 pp.,_... 5s. Od. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the be ont we ations on this subject whic’ h hh ave appeared for 

some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the attention of all interested in the practical work of 

education." Educational News. 


London : Published “by. A.M M. HOLDEN, ft Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


Vv. CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 
DR. P. STOLTE, LEIPZIG, 

Hartmann’s Reiseeindriicke. Very few and very insular 
are the people who attempt to deny nowadays the great im- 
genes of keeping in touch with our continental colleagues. 
No matter what may be our particular domain, we all of us 
doctors, scientists, theologians, pedagogues—may gather new 
ideas from our foreign reading, whether we read in the original 
or are dependent upon mere translations. 

The book before us will prove of engrossing interest to the 
teacher who reads German. It is a painstaking chronicle of the 
impressions and observations of an eminent German teacher, 
during six months’ travel in Switzerland and France. We do 
not need the author’s assurance as to the hard work he has 
accomplished—the constant attendance at modern language 
classes in all kinds of educational establishments, the painful 
burning of the midnight oil, the laborious condensation of eight 
volumes of written reports into the present valuable work of 
about two hundred pages. We see the evidences of German 
thoroughness (deutsche Criindlichkeit) on every page. 

The very first chapter—an account of the French instruction 
in Herr Alge’s school at St. Gall—attracts us at once. Then 
follow notes on educational affairs at Geneva, and we feel a 
special pleasure in reading Dr. Hartmann’s description of the 
excellent holiday courses, the very able work of M. Georges 
Thudichum in the teaching of French pronunciation, and the 
famous private school, La Chatelaine. It has been our privilege 
to visit these in the course of our own travels, and to discuss 
them in the pages of this journal. When we next make the round 
of the Swiss holiday courses, we shal] hope to find a numerous 
party of English teachers in ‘‘ the gathering of the nations.” 

On page 37 the great subject of international correspondence is 
treated, with which, of course, is coupled the name of M. Mieille, 
now so familiar to the readers of Tuk Practica, TEACHER. 
Further, we find a passage which we translate for the benefit of 
those who still cling to incoherent ‘‘ exercises ” and old-fashioned 
vocabularies :—‘* Words which are not employed in a coherent 
context usually vanish as chaff before the wind, for they are 
only phantoms which find no real hold in the mind of the child.” 
Dr. Hartmann’s views on translation as a constant practice 
coincide with our own—that is, he considers translation a hin- 
drance rather than an aid. 

The specimens of conversational lessons in English and German, 
which the writer heard in various parts of France, are most 
amusing and instructive. The main point for the English 
teacher to note is that with the direct method it is almost 
impossible to give a dull lesson; and if the dictum be true 
which says that toutes les méthodes sont bonnes, sauf les en- 
nuyeuses, this ought to decide many waverers in favour of the 
direct method. The teacher asks, ‘‘ What has fins? what 
for’ Can you swim? do you swim with fins?” And the droll 
questions es in the foreign tongue always raise a laugh, 
and create a lively interest. 

Other topics touched upon are the Hilzel pictures, the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association, Mr. Stead and the Gouin method, 
the Carré method, language teaching in French training col- 
leges, etc., etc. We cannot linger to discuss these, but recom- 
mend teachers to read the whole work for themselves. It is 
a splendid example of what an industrious German pedagogue 
can accomplish in six months’ wanderings. 


ED. HOLZEL, VIENNA. 


Wall Pictures for Object Lessons and Language 
Teaching. Who has not heard of the Hilzel pictures? If 
we take up any of the continental text-books which we bring 
home with us from our holiday wanderings, it will be strange 
if we do not light upon them in some form or other; but they 
have now penetrated to England, and may be readily obtained 
trom Hachette’s London house by any one—even by the teacher 
who still grinds away at Somebody's first French course. This 
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is only one more sign to the laggards—if laggards there be—to 
be up and doing, and assimilate with all speed the “intuitive 
method.” They are coloured pictures published in two editions, 
a large one for class use (140 x 93 cm.), and a small one for home 
revision (29 x 19 cm.). We have seen these pictures employed 
for the teaching of French both with children and adults, and 
our verdict is a favourable one. Their foreign quaintness is by 
no means a drawback, especially in the case of adult students. 
They cannot be considered highly artistic productions, but that 
is a minor point. The dark colouring, the immense amount of 
detail, and the glazed surface at times detract somewhat from 
their clearness, Eat not to any serious extent. Their greatest 
advantage perhaps is, that so many manuals are based upon 
them that the teacher can thoroughly prepare his descriptions 
and conversations. The pictures now number eleven, and the 
subjects are—Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, the Farm, the 
Mountains, the Forest, the Town, Paris, London, and Vienna. 
We consider these the right kind of basis for language lessons, 
particularly in the case of children. If we could free ourselves 
from the examination bogey, they would form the best begin- 
ning even for adults—the proper order of procedure being simple, 
literal, objective speech first, and complex, figurative, scientific, 
commercial, or technical language later. But what is the un- 
fortunate teacher to do, when the examiners require commercial 
and technical jargon from beginners? The four last of these 
pictures are extremely good. Paris, as one would expect, forms 
a magnificent subject, but it is a pity that the traffic is “oe 
on the same side of the road as it would be in England, instead 
of on the side it keeps in France ; and smoky old London looks so 
charmingly picturesque that we all but failed to recognise it. 
Die Anschauung im _ neusprachlichen nterricht. 
This is an important lecture delivered by Dr. Hartmann some 
years ago, and should certainly be read by teachers who know 
German. He opens with a breezy optimism, a complacent satis- 
faction at the rapid development of modern language teaching, 
which, we fear, would be considerably damped if he could make 
a six months’ tour among our pupil-teacher centres, middle-class 
schools, or even higher establishments. After alluding to the 
labours of Herbart, Vietor, and others, and to the reading-book 
method, he proceeds to discuss the now pretty well known method 
of teaching by means of objects and pictures. He notes the plan 
of starting from the pupil’s immediate surroundings as a psycho- 
logically correct one, supporting it by a mention of the Jena 
holiday courses, where the town and neighbourhood form the 
subject-matter of the instruction in German. For the child at 
school, he is in favour of utilising to the full the objects of the 
classroom, introducing suitable verbs, adjectives like those of 
colour, and simple prepositions like derriére and devant. The 
great advantage gained by avoiding the mother tongue and con- 
stantly using the foreign, the eager grasping of the new word by 
intuition and context, are ably treated. The pupils of the old 
method, whose invincible shyness and horror of the never-to-be- 
assimilated foreign jargon will not suffer them to put two words 
together, are contrasted with the willing readiness which chil- 
dren show when they have been well trained in the new methods 
from the earliest stages. Maps, plans of great cities, historical 
portraits, representations of historical events are recommended 
—for example, the battle of Trafalgar, an important sitting of 
the House of Commons, the poets’ corner in Westminster Abbey. 
The whole Vortrag is full of useful suggestion, but we must 
be content to allude to our oft-repeated warning that the new 
methods make great demands upon the energy, knowledge, and 
skill of the teacher. Dr. Hartmann emphasises this point, and 
maintains that not only is greater linguistic proficiency and 
more scrupulous preparation of each lesson required, but that 
in the lesson itself the teacher must display greater activity, 
readiness, and dexterity than in the case of the old grammatical 
lesson. Moreover, the correction of free compositions, each 
stamped with the peculiarities of the writer, must necessarily be 
more difficult than the mere marking of translation. 
Beobachtungen und Erfahrungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Anschauungsmethode. (1897.) Dr. Paul Lange has chosen a 
striking commencement for his treatise. He shows how the art 
teacher who begins with squares, triangles, and polygons— 
geometrical abstractions and meaningless figures—has fallen into 
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CONCERNING CHILDREN, | Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN, 


Author of “ Women and Economies,” ‘ In This Our World,” ete. 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, Ga, 


This book deals intimately and in a daringly original way with the educa- 
tion of children and the duties of parents. Mrs. Gilman is not wholly upon 
the side of the parents, but recognises and enunciates the principle that children 
have their rights and privileges, that respect is due to youth, and age too often 
presumptuous and exacting. 

Mr. WiLLIAM Canton says (in Good Words) :—“ ‘Concerning Children,’ it need 
hardly be said, is racily written, but it is also as wise and witty as it is earnest 
and outspoken ; indeed, I do not hesitate to say that it is one of the sanest and 
most clear-headed surveys we have yet had of the greatest task that lies before 
each generation.” 





‘*HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


New Volumes. 
SAINT LOUIS (LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE). The most Christian 
King. By Freperick Perry, M.A., Fellow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM (1708-1778); or, The 
Growth and Division of the British Empire. By WALrorp 
Davis Green, M.P. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MOBY DICK; or, The White Whale. By Herman MELVILLE, 
author of ‘‘ Typee,” ‘‘Omoo,” ete. With Introduction by Louis 
Becke. Illustrated with Portrait and Four Full-page Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

WHITE JACKET; or, The World in a Man-of-War. By 
HerMaNn MELVILLE. With Four Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

EPISODES FROM “THE WINNING OF THE WEST,” 
1769-1807. By Txuronporr Roosevett, author of “ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” ‘The Wilderness Hunter,” ete. With 
Ten Full-page Illustrations and Map. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: A Sketch of his Life and 
Work. By P. CHatmers Mitcuett, M.A. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 





“The main interest and value of the book lie, however, in its excellent 
summary of Huxley's scientific teaching, and in a full and satisfactory account 
of his work as the protagonist in the great battle of evolution against the 
obscurantism of the theological world....Mr. Mitchell's account of his life's 
work is thoroughly interesting and informing.”— Daily News. 

**Mr. Mitchell's book is likely to be widely read and to be of much service. 
Its very conciseness should tend to this end.” —Globe. 

“An admirable epitome of what Huxley did for the popularisation of 
science, for the development and organisation of scientific education, for the 
spread of the Darwinian theory of evolution.” —Scotsman. 

‘Not only is there a clear and adequate account of Huxley's contributions 
to natural science, but the ‘ gladiatorial’ incidents in his career, for which he 
is more widely renowned, are also depicted with eloquence and humour.” 

Literature 


A NATURAL METHOD OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. Mak- 
ing Muscle and Reducing Flesh with Dieting or Ap- 
paratus. By Epwin Curckiry. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


**HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI (1484-1531). The Reformer of Ger- 
man Switzerland. By Samurn Macautey Jackson, LL.D., 
D.D., Professor of Church History, New York University, 
Editor of the Series. Together with an Historical Survey of 
Switzerland before the Reformation, by Professor John Martin 
Vincent, Johns Hopkins University ; and a Chapter on Zwingli’s 
Theology, by Professor Frank Hugh Foster, University of 
California. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 6s, 


Previously Published in this Series. 
MARTIN LUTHER. By Henry Evsrer Jacons. 
PHILIP MELANCHTHON. By James Wittiam Ricuarp. 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. By Eruram Emerton. 
THEODORE BEZA. By Heyry Marryy Barren. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
And NEW YORK. 








Educational and General Publishers. 


+o 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN SCHOOL READERS. 
Educational, Novel, Beautiful, Cheap. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


Price 3d. each net; Cloth, 6d. each. 


KING ALFRED. By A. H. Wau. In 3 Vols. 
PULABAD; or, The Bravery of a Boy. By G. Manvitie 


FENN. 
CURLY HEAD AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. By Miss Frevp. 
CROOKED OAK TREE. By Miss Fvuver. 
JOHN HAWKE'S FORTUNE, By G. A. Henry. 


The Publishers claim for them the following characteristics : 


Each Volume contains 64 pages of Text printed in bold type, on stout white 
paper, and illustrated with numerous pictures in colour and black-and-white 
by well-known artists. 

Library Books rather than old-fashioned Lesson Books, Designed to meet 
the requirements of a rational system of teaching. 

Original and complete stories by authors of acknowledged reputation. 

Every book enshrines some moral lesson. 

Well graduated, but not written for any particular standard. 

Some teach scientific facts in a simple yet attractive manner specially 
adapted to rural schools. 


NEW GENTURY CASTS. 
These Casts are so manufactured that they reproduce all the 
light, grace, and accurate form of the original. 
Special Illustrated List will be sent on application, 


CASTS FOR SCHOOLS. A Catalogue of Casts, éspecially 
selected for the use of Schools of Art, Art Classes, Technical 
Schools, etc. Price 1s, net. 

This Catalogue contains Illustrations of about 850 different Casts, a great 
number of which are made by Messrs, Chapman & Hall from original and copy- 
right designs, and from exhibits in the South Kensington Museum. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS OF PLASTER 
CASTS. Mounted on cards, 2 sets of 12 examples, 8s. per set net. 
Do., do., do., do., on art paper, 3s, per set net. 

THE ABC OF DRAWING AND DESIGN. By F. G. 
Jackson. 2s. 6d net. Cards—Set 1, 30 cards, 2s. net; Set 2, 
30 cards, 2s. net. Part li, in the Press. 


Letter and figure forms used as the basis of design. It forms an alternative 
or supplemental drawing course and a first-rate varied occupat.on, 


MODEL DRAWING. 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED STAGES. 


Models and Vases prescribed by the Science and Art Department 
for use at the above Art Examinations. Price, in box complete, 
£4 net. Models can be had separately. Prices on application. 





PLASTICINE. Far superior to Clay for Kindergarten Work, 
Modelling, etc. Per lb., 1s. 4d.; postage 4d. Cheaper than 
clay in the long run. 


HARBUTT’S *“* PLASTIC METHOD.” 4s., post free. 
PLASTIC METHODS FOR PLASTIC MINDS. 


By Mrs. 
Harsutr. 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 


THE NEW EDUCATION: WOODWORK, A Text-Book of 
Manual Instruction, with descriptive lessons on Wood, Tools, 
and Benchwork. By R. Wakes. 260 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. net. Also issued in Three Parts, each 3s. 6d. net. 





National Union of Teachers, Yarmouth Conference, Easter 
1901._Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL will have a Stall at 
the Exhibition, when samples of the above publica- 
tions will be on view. 





it HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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the same psychological error as the language teacher who opens 
with meaningless phrases and grammatical abstractions. To 
both he says: ‘* Turn to nature for your commencements. Choose 
leaf and bloom and spray, choose actual objects from the child's 
environment whether your subject be drawing or French.” 

When he wishes to show how much there is to learn which 
grammar could never teach, he does not disdain the piquant 
anecdote. He cites the German-speaking English lady who 
snubbed her importunate suitors with the overpowering remark, 
** Thre Bemithungen sind obstlos’’ (Your efforts are fruitless) ; and 
the German who created so much merriment in French society 
by saying of the butterfly, ‘* JZ s’est assis.” Such errors may 
often prove more terrible and embarrassing than even the most 
serious grammatical blunders. If ancient Greek and Roman 
worthies could rise from their tombs and visit our schools and 
universities, and read the classic effusions of schoolboy, graduate, 
or professor, what a splendid time they would have! Turning 
to the first Hélzel picture, Dr. Lange shows how the sense of 
what is right and fitting in the foreign tongue may be trained 
from the first: “* La grand’mére est assise, loiweau est perché sur 
Carbre, Cinsecte est posé sur une fleur.” In his final passage he 
arrives at the same conclusion as Dr. Hartmann—namely, that 
the up-to-date teacher has an arduous task ; that, although the 
results obtained are higher, the duties of the language master 
are more exacting than in the old days of grammar-grinding. 

We cannot do more than allude to the two Vortriye by Herr 
Grimm and Herr Schamanek (1894). They are interesting proofs 
of the slow rate at which England moves in the reform of 
language teaching. 


HOHR AND FASI, ZURICH. 


Cours Elémentaire de la Langue Francaise. Par H. 
Graf. This clever application of the direct method is well 
worthy of the attention of English teachers who wish to com- 
pare numerous text-books, accumulate ample material, and feel 
thoroughly at home in the new method before introducing it 
into their classes. 

The instruction during the first year is based almost exclu- 
sively upon the direct observation of the immediate surroundings 
of the scholar; and even in the second year it is considered 
premature to employ pictures such as Hiélzel’s ‘‘ Seasons.” Inp- 
stead of these, the author has had prepared a small picture-book 
containing fourteen scenes from the everyday life of the school- 
boy, and entitled La Journée dun Ecolver. This is kept ina 
pocket inside the cover of the manual, and will prove a valuable 
aid and incentive to home study. ‘‘ The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” We have shown these pictures to English boys, 
and they trace with delight the little foreigner’s daily experi- 
ences, from his matutinal struggle with his shirt to the evening 
tussle with home lessons over which he at length falls asleep. 
This volume merits careful study, both on account of its practical 
utility and the pedagogic skill displayed. 


VELHAGEN AND KLASING, BIELEFELD AND LEIPZIG. 


Lehrbuch der franzisischen Sprache. Von Dr. Ph. 
Rossmann and Dr. Schmidt. On the Continent this book is 
well known as one of the very best applications of the intuitive 
method. It is based upon the Hélzel pictures, and has reached 
its fourteenth edition. Wonderful knowledge of child nature is 
shown throughout. First the pupils’ surroundings and then 
the series of pictures have been utilised in a masterly manner to 
drive the mother tongue into the background temporarily, and 
bring out the power of expression in French. The text is inter- 
spersed with pleasing little illustrations, including small repro- 
duetions of the wall pictures. Grammatical teaching is worked 
in gradually and skilfully, and easy transitions lead up to con- 
nected readings in prose and verse. Pronunciation is taught by 
means of the systematic symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association. There is not a dull page in the book. It is a 
monument of the teacher's art. Hence its great success. 


ARMAND COLIN ET CIE., PARIS. 


De la Méthode Directe dans l'Enseignement des 
Langues Vivantes. We have here three prize essays, whtich 
gained the gold, silver, and bronze medals awarded by the 
Society for the Propagation of Foreign Languages in France 
in the competition of 1898. The subject is threefold :—1. What 
are your views as to the dictum that “‘ a modern language can 
only be learned rapidly and idiomatically when the language 
which is being studied is the medium of instruction”? 2. In case 
of an affirmative, should translation be absolutely proscribed, 
or may it be employed to a limited extent at first’ 3. To what 
extent are we justified in modifying the method of instruction 
according as it is intended for children or for adults ? 
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These are problems of so deep an interest at present that we 
need not give the solutions offered by the three learned medal- 
lists, since our readers’ curiosity will doubtless prompt them to 
study the essays of MM. Laudenbach, Passy, and Delobel fo: 
themselves. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


History of Philosophy. By Thomas Hunter, B.A., Glasgow, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. We have nothing but praise for this 
admirable primer of philosophy, which within the compass of a 
hundred pages sets out the salient features of the schools of 
philosophy that have been in vogue since the beginning made by 
the ancients. Although the book may be read with interest by 
the man in the street, it will be none the less welcome to the 
man in the school or college who may chance to meet with it. 
We have read the book from cover to cover with much pleasure, 
and we advise all teachers to go and do likewise. 


E. J. ARNOLD AND SON. 


First Grammar Reader. By John R. Timson, B.A. This 
book contains a series of forty lessons in grammar, arranged for 
reading lessons or private study. The facts are clearly stated 
and explained, the lessons are well arranged, and the book should 
prove very useful. 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 


Every Living Creature. By Ralph Waldo Trine. The 
sub-title of this little book—‘* Heart Training through the 
Animal World”—gives the key to the purpose which sympa- 
thetically and wisely runs through its pages. The contents are 
divided into thirteen sections, of which the first treats of early 
training and the last of heart training. Between these are 
fully considered the subjects of cattle transport, dress and 
fashion, flesh as food, homes for animals, and several others 
concerning the relations of our lower fellow-creatures to our- 
selves. Reading through the book page by page, it is gratifying 
to find that in America, as in England, there is a growing feeling 
that in any education of the child worthy the name, humanity 
must be the central point. 

No teacher, we think, could fail to benefit by the expenditure 
of a shilling on this admirable little treatise ; in it he will find 
more than a shilling’s worth of food for personal reflection, and 
a mine of matter from which to draw for the benefit of his 
scholars. 

The Humane Play-Book. Compiled by Florence H. Suck- 
ling. It seems to be almost universally true that children are 
cruel to domestic animals, pets, and the more inoffensive wild 
animals with which they come in contact. This cruelty arises 
from thoughtlessness rather than a vicious character, and is one 
of those habits which need careful eradication. The book 
before us endeavours to do this by supplying the children with 
plays and dialogues, action pieces, and recitations, inculcating 
kindness and consideration to the creatures around them. There 
are few schools where some of the pieces might not be taught 
with benefit. We wish the book every success. 


A. AND C. BLACK. 


Woodstock. Edited by H. Corstorphine. As there is much 
in Scott’s novels beyond the comprehension of the average child, 
Messrs. Black are producing an excellent series of Continuous 
Readers, in which, though the “dry” parts are omitted, the 
tale is continuous. There is an interesting introduction and 
c pious notes. We have seen no better readers than these, and 
we gladly recommend them to the notice of our readers. 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


French Weekly Tests. This little brochure contains forty- 
four pages, each consisting of a French extract for translation 
into English, an English passage to be translated into French, 
and a set of grammatical questions, most of which are of a useful 
kind. The best authorities on language teaching are now agreed 
that translation, especially translation into the foreign tongue, 
should be reserved for the advanced pupil ; but as long as trans- 
lation and grammar remain the chief elements of a language 
examination, it follows that these well-arranged test papers will 
be not only useful but necessary for candidates. 

Tamango. This short story by Prosper Mérimée has been 
well arranged as a school book, with numbered lines, a short 
biographical note, excellent annotations, and the usual vocab- 
ulary. It is a tale of the slave trade in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and the pupil will follow with deep interest 
the adventures of Tamango, the black slave dealer, of Ayché, 
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MACMILLAN & GCO.’S CONFERENCE EXHIBIT, 1901. 


Delegates and Visitors to the Yarmouth Conference should make a point of seeing the Latest Works published to meet the 
requirements of the Special Schemes of Instruction. 
REGISTRATION: Macmillan's Attendance Registers; Summaries and Admission Register; Record Books; 
Class Teachers’ Journal, etc. ‘To meet the requirements of the latest Minute on Registration. Revised to latest Code. 
(2 READING.—New Literary Readers. Advanced Readers. Continuous Readers. Poetical Readers, etc. 
ENGLISH: 6. RECITATION.— Macumillan’s eer Cards and Books (Copyright Poetry). The ‘‘Globe” Poetry Books, (Just out.) 


r WRITING.—Macmillan's ‘‘ Official” 7 Books and Writing Charts. Pupil Teacher's Copy Book, etc. 
d. COMPOSITION.—R., S. Wood's Word-Building and Composition. Manuals of Composition. Nesfield's Grammars. 


3. ARITHMETIC =: Lock and Collar’s Arithmetics, ‘‘Scheme A.” Lock and Macdonald's Arithmetics, ‘‘Scheme B.” 
Test Cards and Monthly Tests in ‘‘Scheme B.” 


4. GEOGRAPHY: Macmillan’s Geography Readers, I. to VII. Macmillan’s New Geography Readers: “Asia,” etc. 
Murché’s Geography and Science Combined. 


5. HISTORY: Macmillan’s History Readers (Scheme B.), I. to VII. Macmillan’s New History Readers on the 
Concentric Plan. IL. Junior; II. Bene == Aa IIT. Senior. 

6. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: Murché’s Science Readers. Murché’s Domestic Science Readers. Murché’s 
Geography and Science Combined Readers. Also just published: Murché’s Rural Science Readers. (‘l'eachers’ 
Handbooks to all Science Schemes. ) 


7. FRENCH: Macmillan’s French Courses. Poiré’s French Course. The Study of French. Frazer's Conversational 
French Readers, etc. 


ALGEBRA: Hall and Wood's Algebra in Three Stages. Hall and Knight's Algebras for all Grades of Schools, 


9. DRAWING: Macmillan’s “ Official” Drawing Books. Macmillan’s Brush Work Copy Books. Blackboard Drawing, 
etc. 


10. PHYSICAL EXERCISES: A Text-Book of Physical Exercises (Carter and Bott). 


11. TEX T-BOOKS FOR P.7.’s, Ete@.: The “English” Books prescribed for 1902:— 
Scott—Old Mortality. Edited by A. Lane. Macaulay—Essay on Lord Clive. Edited by K. Deianrox. Gray—Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard. owper—The Expostulation. ilton Paradise Lost, Book III. Edited by M. MACMILLAN. 
Text-Books on Grammar, History, Geography, Experimental Science, etc. 


12. TEX T-BOCKS FOR CERTIFICATE STUDENTS: The “English” Books prescribed for 1902: 
Shakespeare—Macbeth. Edited by K. Deienrox. Milton—Paradise Lost, Books I. and II, Edited by M. Macmituan, Coleridge's Complete 
Poetical Works. Edited by J. Dykes Camrsenn. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Mowsray Morris. 


Text-Books as above, and a New Manual on School Management. 
_ 13. PRIZE BOOKS: Macmillan’s Half-Crown Prize Library, containing 60 volumes. 











Representatives: Mr. A. E. PITT, | Mr. E. W. WESTMACOTT. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


.. THE.. MARLBOROUGH'’S 


SELF-EDUCATOR SERIES. © SELF-TAUGHT” SERIES 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., ta gee myn ony 


Caeee Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, 7 
Rect the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. etc., so arranged that they may be learned at a glance. 
a Sa a ee ee ee simplified Grammar is included, and the English Phonetic 
Pronunciation is given throughout. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. Wrapper Cloth | Wrapper Cloth 
. FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT 1/- 1/6 ITALIAN SELF-TAUGHT 1/- 1/6 
|, THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN FRENCH. By Joux ApAws, | this book will be found “Ae used in the Loxnon 


M.A., B.Sc. deserving a trial.”"—Educa- Board Schools Evening 


tional News Classes.” 
2. THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN BOTANY. by Ropenr 38. | ; * 1 
Wisnart, M.A, With numerous Illustrations. | GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT 1/- 1/6 SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT 1/- 1/6 


“It is one of an excellent 


3. THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN GERMAN. By Joun Apaws Ce a ee eae a) oe oo lppeaemalliiaaea 


. book. Schoolmaster. | tical Teacher. 
M.A., B.Se. 





New Catalogue of Foreign Languages gratis on mentioning this publication. 


5. THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN CHEMISTRY. By James 


Kniout, M.A., B.Sc., etc. With Illustrative Diagrams. 


oN Drawing Pencils. 


“The scheme is decidedly good, and the student, by following the advice 
ven in the introduction, ought soon to — a fair elementary knowledge 
f the Frencu language.”— Morning Post 


“Mr. John Adams is responsible for ‘The Self-Educator in French,’ and L. & C. Harprauutn’s Drawing Pencils are 
Mr. R. 8. Wishart for that on *‘ Botany’ The title of these excellent manuals fully 
proclaims their intention. Without other aid, the isolated student should be made of the Finest Graphite the World pro 
able to ground himself well in the respective subjects. The text is as free 
from technicality as possible, and every difficult point is made easy by full . . . 
explanation andl Mbasteatien Gatem, "Mahe, I ; ae. duces, Superior to any other make in regularity 








“We have many excellent handbooks of Botaxy, but this is one of the best, ‘ ‘rH Teg x : ey ai 
cheapest, aud Gneuh axeusnte we have seen,”"—Jethiodiet Tome. and reliability of gradation. Fifty prize medals. 

**Studeuts who are determined to learn Latry, and who live far apart from 
a teacher, will find this book remarkably well suited for their purpose."’- 
Glasjow Hera 


The most economical and satisfactory for school 





. : c é and college use. Used in all the great Art 
‘Mr. Wishart’s book gives a clearly-thought-out and interesting exposition : ’ 
if the elements of its subjects, and provides general readers with an excellent 
introduction to this science.”— Scotsman, 


Schools throughout Europe. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
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his wife—black but comely—and of Ledoux, the French sea- 
captain, whose character is quite the opposite of his name. The 
captain and crew of the slaver meet with a tragic fate, and at 
the end of the tale Tamango stands alone, the sole survivor. 

Tales of Indian Chivalry. By Michael Macmillan. Under 
the above title the author has collected together very interesting 
and exciting tales of Indian chivalry. Commencing with ‘‘ Saved 
from the Flames,” and finishing with ‘‘The Lost Casket,” the 
stories, nine in number, are throughout full of excitement and 
daring exploits, and are sure to be popular not only with young 
people of both sexes, but, in addition, those who are older will 
find much to interest them. 

Altogether the book is one which may be commended without 
reserve. 

Exercises in Elementary Algebra. By A. E. Layng, M.A. 
There are few mathematical teachers who have not at some time 
wished for a well-graduated collection of examples to supple- 
ment the exercises in the text-book used. Mr. Layng has met 
this desire with a collection of a hundred papers in algebra, 
well graded, and covering nearly every type of problem that can 
be set. We have much pleasure in recommending the book to 
our readers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 
This is a well-arranged little book, designed as a text-book for 
beginners, from their first attempt at Latin sentences to the stage 
of easy continuous prose. The first part of the book contains 
one hundred and seventy-four elementary exercises on the simple 
sentence, the second part fifty-six elementary exercises on the 
compound sentence. The third part contains advanced exercises 
on the simple sentence, and the fourth part advanced exercises 
on the compound sentence. Seventy-five pieces are given for 
continuous prose, and there is an English-Latin vocabulary. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Book of Daniel, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. 8S. R. Driver, D.D. The series to which this book 
belongs has long been recognised as one of the finest sets of 
Scriptural commentaries, and the present volume is in no respect 
behind its fellows. The introduction, of 106 pp., discusses in the 
fullest possible manner the various questions which throw light 
upon the book as a whole; the section of it dealing with the 
authorship and date is particularly fine, and such as we might 
expect from such a scholar as Dr. Driver. At the same time the 
arrangement is excellent, and well adapted to the needs of 
students, as it admits of easy analysis. The notes, which eluci- 
date the text in detail, leave nothing to be desired. 

Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Robert Ball. Of the making 
of primers there is apparently no end, and here we have the 
initial volume of a new series—namely, the Cambridge Science 
Primers. Much is expected from a book from so accomplished 
an astronomer and lecturer and writer as Sir Robert Ball, and 
when we say that the primer is excellent in design and in accom- 
plishment, we shall have given it but a small amount of the 
praise that it deserves, for it is truly excellent throughout. If 
the succeeding primers of the series are like the initial volume, 
the University ~_— will have achieved a notable triumph. 


CASSELL AND CO., LIMITED. 
The Troubadour Selections from English Verse. Edited 


by Philip Gibbs. This is as dainty a little selection of poems as 
we have chanced upon of late. The pieces are chosen with a 
view to being specially suitable fer dramatic recitation. The 
author is evideuthe an ardent believer in the power of the bard, 
and in giving children plenty of our best poetry to learn by 
heart. The selections are arranged under the following heads : 
Pro Patria, In Days of Old, A Troubadour’s Lyre, In Fancy’s 
Realm, The Devout Singer, Nature’s Mirror, Fun and Frolic, In 
Childhood’s Hour. This little volume would be very useful in 
any kind of school, as well as in the home. 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 
Modern Chemistry: Parts I. and II. By Professor Ram- 


say, D.Sc. We have read these two little volumes with very 
great pleasure, and we heartily advise all students who have 
made some little advance in the study of chemistry to do the 
same, for there is a freshness about the facts and their presenta- 
tion which is very creditable to Professor Ramsay. In particular 
we recommend the two parts to the notice of South Kensington 
honours students and to candidates for the London B.Sc. exami- 
nation in chemistry. We have only to quarrel with the title of 
the books, which rates them as primers, whereas they are nothing 
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of the sort. Still it is a very small matter, detracting in no 
measure from the excellence of the treatise, which is so pro. 
nounced that we have no hesitation in recommending all students 
of chemistry to buy them. 


HACHETTE ET CIE. 
Myrta. By Madame Cheron de la Bruyére. ‘‘ La vanité fait 


JSaire bien des sottises!” This quotation from Myrta might well 


stand as the sub-title of the charming prize volume that Messrs, 
Hachette have sent us, and in which are set out, in excellent 
French, the experiences, pleasant and otherwise, of Madame Le 
Novice and her family, resulting from the determination of that 
worthy lady to set up as grande dame and chitelaine. What 
happened to her bluff husband and her two little girls, and how 
they came into contact with their uncle Charles and his adopted 
little daughter, Myrta the estimable, must be read in the pages 
of the dainty volume, which we commend to the consideration of 
those of our readers who are in search of a prize or reward for a 
student of French. ; 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


German. By J. Adams, M.A., B.Sc. In a recent issue we 
drew attention in favourable terms to the volume on French in 
this new ‘‘ Self-Educator Series.” After a careful reading of the 
author’s volume on: German, just issued, we are pleased to be 
able to recommend it as a thoroughly practical course for 
beginners. The book does not pee to teach conversation, 
Mr. Adams frankly owns that the student must either go to 
Germany, or at least go where German is spoken, if he wishes 
to learn to speak the language. The book should, however, 
enable the student, without other teaching aid, to acquire the 
power of reading German, and of writing it with some degree 
of accuracy. 

The chief value of the book is, of course, in the hints and 
advice furnished by so able a practical teacher as Mr. Adams. 
Under his guidance the student may expect to master some of 


the ‘‘disagreeablenesses” of the language in the happiest pos- - 


sible way. German is a difficult language, with which one must 
fight and wrestle ; and Mr. Adams does not underestimate the 
difficulties to be met with, or in any way mislead the student 
with assertions that the language may be easily acquired. His 
aim is rather to make the study pleasant ; and we are of opinion 
that by the time the student has reached the end of the book, 
with care and assiduity, he will have acquired a sound and 
workable knowledge such as will enable him to proceed alone 
on the path of independent study and reading of the German 
language—a language once described by Mark Twain as one ‘‘so 
slippery and elusive to the grasp.” 

** Tt is a comfort,” writes Mr. Adams, ‘‘ to know that German 
puts its worst foot foremost.” Aller Anfang ist schwer. He 
promises that if the student will but have the courage to hold 
out for fifteen lessons, the worst of the task will then be over. 
The method of the book is old and familiar, but Mr. Adams's 
original treatment of his subject is as sparkling as ‘“‘a hill 
stream flowing freshly over a stony bed.” 

The book pleases us much, and we recommend it specially to 
— students as an excellent means of gaining an intelligent 

nowledge and use of the language. 


H. K. LEWIS. 
Test Questions on the Latin Language. By F. W. 


Levander, F.R.A.S. A large collection of questions on Latin 
grammar, suitable for school use. The questions have been 
gathered from many sources, including the College of Preceptors 
and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. Teachers will 
find a useful series of sentences to correct or justify, a useful 
exercise in the rules of syntax in any language. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
A Reading Book in Irish History. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 


For use in the upper classes of Irish schools and for the general 
reader everywhere, this book will be found, we think, most use- 
ful atid sufficient. Its learned author has judiciously combined 
with romance and history stimulating connective sagerny, 
and he has treated the whole in an original manner. e are 
told that in their present form these pieces have not before been 

ublished. There is the peculiar Irish charm about them all. 

he last chapter is an interesting account of ancient Irish music, 
and is followed by several pages of notes and explanations 
which, to the reader who is not Irish, are of the greatest use. 
There are many illustrations of ruins, round towers, ancient 
implements and ancient ornaments, etc. 
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Adopted by the London School Board, the Irish National Board of 
Education, and other School Boards, Home and Colonial. 


THE GRANVILLE READING BOOKS. 


THE GRANVILLE HISTORY READERS. 

THE GRANVILLE POETRY BOOKS. 

THE GRANVILLE SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

THE GRANVILLE QUARTERLY EXAMINATION BOOKS, etc., etc. 
Illustrated Prospectus and fuil ansnateneated post free on application, 


Approved by the Science and Art Department, 
London School Board. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. 


Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductigns of Examples of 
Relief Ornament and 68 Analytical Diagrams of Construction, 
designed and arranged in graduated order, with directions to the 
Student as to the method of proceeding. 

By JOHN CARROLL, 
Art Master and Examiner in Drawing, Author of “* Practical Geometry for 
Science and Art Students,” ete. 
Demy 4to (11 x Sin.) In stiff wrapper, 1s, 6d. 
‘No private student wants better or more complete help in this subject than 
s to be found in the pages of this book. It has sound advice, excellent teach- 
and 24 beautifully produced photographs to work from in a neat, well- 
wranged, and graduated form.”—Schoolmaster. 


CARROLL'S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


FOR SCIENCE AND ART STUDENTS. 
By JOHN CARROLL. 
48rd Edition. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Key to Exercises on the Orthographic Projection of Points, Lines, Planes, 
Solids, and Simple Figures in the above, Strongly bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Adopted by the 





School and College Furniture, and General Educational Apparatus. 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supption 8 » poet free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 
= 28 Orchard Street, LONDON, W. 





PUBLISHED. 


| ‘The “Beaumont” 
| 


| JUST 











Stencil Designs, 


Combining 
DRAWING, CUTTING, BRUSH WORK, 
DESIGNING, & ORNAMENTATION. 


| Suitable for Boys and Girls in the Lower and 
| Upper Standards. 











THE SET CONTAINS 


FORTY-THREE DESIGNS ON 
| THIRTY-TWO CARDS, 


| Arranged from Single Outlines to Advanced Figures. 
Price per Set, net, 1s. 6d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


LONDON— GLASGOW. 
10 Paternoster Sq., E.C. | 155 St. Vincent Street. 





The 


BURLINGTON 


CLASSES. 


27 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Principal: Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A, (Honours, Oxon. ; and Lond.). 
TUTORS. 


The Staff includes a number of graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities, Scholars, Prizemen, etc, 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


MATRICULATION, 
B.A., B.Sc. 


(London University, Royal University, Dublin University), 


L.L.A. 


(Degree for Ladies, St. Andrews), 


A.C.P., L.C.P., F.C.P. 


Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 

On a thoroughly individual system, which insures to each student the 
cloxest cate and attention. Weak subjects receive special help. Fees may 
be based on success. 

Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
Economy, ete. 

iddress: Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 

The Burlington Classes, 
27 Chancery Lane, LONDON. 


READY APRIL 6Gth. 





REGISTERED. 


JeMpgetaL 


TAGE 


T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 
ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF ACTIVE TEACHERS, 
__'SSUEO TWICE A MONTH. 


32 PAGES. 


Leade, April Geh, 1901. 


PITHY AND TIMELY EDITORIALS. 
INTERESTING EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORLD'S 
EOUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 
CURRENT EVENTS (ILLUSTRATED). 
N. U. T, NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ WORK. 
PRACTICAL TEACHING HINTS. 
ARITHMETIC. ~~ MENSURATION — 


GEOGRAPHY. ~~ GRAMMAR, ~~ MU6IC. 
LITERATURE. “ey BOOK REVIEWS, &C., &O, 


BRIGHT. — HELPFUL, — UP-TO-DATE. 
NOT A OULL PAGE. 


[Price Twopence. 





DRAWING. =_ ALGEBRA. 


SCIENCE. 


For sale at all Newsagents, or sent direct to your address, 
post paid, as fellows : 
5 Issues, post paid . . ls, 2¢. 15 Issues, post paid 
to ” ” . . 2s. 1d. ae 90 oe 


Address 


R. J. BERKINSHAW, Proprietor and Publisher, 
25 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Sallust, Catiline, and Cornelius Nepos: Lives of Epa- 
minondas and Miltiades. By G. H. Nall, M.A. The intro- 
ductory chapters are well done, giving the full history of the 
stories told by the Latin authors, and calling attention to such 
points of the narrative as are not in accordance with the usually 
accepted belief. The notes are invariably good and useful iu 
this series, and these two books form no exception. They reach 
a sufficiently advanced standard for the London Matriculation. 
Kach book has a full vocabulary. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Second Series. By N. L. Hall- 
ward, M.A. With an Introduction by 8. C. Hill, B.A., B.Se. 
(Lond.). Any attempt to render the Lssays of Elia attractive 
to young people at the present time is to be sincerely welcomed. 
Apart from the fascinating personality of the author, whose life 
was a strange mixture of fun and the haunting horror of madness, 
of merriment and heroic self-sacrifice, there is something in these 
charming essays which acts as a mental tonic and corrective in 
this age of hurry and the sordid worship of mammon, The 
quaintness of expression, the dainty conceits, the freshness and 
vigour of the sentences, come upon the reader like the sweet 
odour of violets after the vitiated air of many a ‘‘ society” and 
**sex-problem”’ novel, the wild extravagances of romantic tales 
of impossible adventure, with craft and bloodshed on every page. 

The book before us should do much to increase the pleasure of 
reading Lamb's Essays. Mr. Hill has written a most interesting 
introduction, telling us enough of the life and circumstances of 
Lamb to arouse interest in his work, and pointing out the 
beauties the student may expect to find. Mr. Hallward has 
annotated fully—too fully perhaps, if such were possible ; for 
every difficulty is cleared away before one is really conscious of 
its presence. The reader can therefore appreciate to the full the 
sweetness and melody of the pages without having his attention 
distracted by pausing to find out the meaning of some allusion 
or uncommon phrase. 

We trust that the book may be studied by many thousands of 
young readers. It will provide them with material for healthy 
thought, will certainly teach them much, and cannot fail to im- 
prove their literary style. 


METHUEN AND CO. 

Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. This is 
the best short manual on agricultural pests that is suitable for 
the use of agricultural students and teachers. It is also of great 
interest to the general reader. The chief characteristics of the 
main divisions of the animal kingdom are given, from the Verte- 
brata to the Arthropoda. Mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes are dealt with in their relation to agriculture clearly 
and thoroughly. The section on insects is specially good. The 
chapter on Vermes treats of eel-worms, which cause so much 
injury to crop growth. The sub-kingdom of Mollusca, which 
includes snails and slugs, and the lower sub-kingdoms, including 
Echinodermata, which may be typified by star-fishes and sea- 
urchins, the Ce/enterata or zoophytes, and the Protozoa, will be 
found to be entered on just sufficiently to show their place in the 
scale. There are about a hundred and fifty good clear illustra- 
tions. An appendix discusses the conditions which determine the 
appearance of harmful animals, and the general principles regu- 
lating the means to be employed against harmful animals. There 
is a useful list of pests, classified according to their habitat, and 
a good and full index. This is a good working book for the 
farmer, and of great interest to teachers in country districts. 
It is not surprising that the translation made by Professor Davis 
should have reached a second edition. Miss Ormerod’s intro- 
duction is interesting, and there are several references to her 
works. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


Geography Text-Books. No. L., The British Isles. No. 
IL, Europe. Full, accurate, well illustrated by maps, these 
text-books should obtain an extensive circulation. 

A Little History of the West of England. (Our Own 
Country Series.) This little book contains the leading events 
in the history of the counties of Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset - 
shire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire. It is exactly 
the thing for local use which some teachers have long been look- 
ing for; and we hope, for the sake of the rest of England, the 
other books of this series are, or will be, as good as this. 

To popular facts brightly told are added chapters on dialect, 
folk-lore, local legends, traditions, and the stirring doings of 
local worthies, making together a ‘‘ reader” that most children 
will follow with as much interest as if it were merely a tale book. 

The numerous well-chosen jHustrations cannot fail to impress 
on the young folks the events they portray—for example, the 
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Armada ships, from an old print, and the picture of ‘ The 
Historic Game of Bowls on Plymouth Hoe,” which are found in 
the chapter on the Spanish Armada. 

A map of the six counties prefaces the title-page, and six 
pages of notes and meanings conclude the book. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 


Pitman’s Complete Commercial Arithmetic. In Two 
Parts, Elementary and Intermediate. The elementary part is in 
some respects disappointing. The book is evidently intended 
for young people who have some knowledge of school arithmetic ; 
but surely a chapter on simple and a practice might well 
have found a place here. Some examples are given needing these 
rules, but no word of explanation of the method. The author 
has usually commenced each section with a concisely-stated rule, 
often without explanation of the reason. This is certainly not a 
method approved of by experienced teachers. These rules, too, 
are sometimes such as would puzzle a pupil; for instance, in 
compound proportion :—Rule: Multiply together all the factors 
of the first agency and of the second effect ; all the factors of the 
second agency and of the first effect ; and divide the one result 
by the other, that containing the larger number of factors being 
taken for the dividend. An example follows, but no word of 
explanation. In some problems on specifiv gravity inverse ratio 
is used, but this was not even mentioned in the chapter on ratio. 
In the chapter on areas there is a diagram purporting to represent 
a circle and a rectangle equa] to it: the circle would comfortably 
fit inside the rectangle. The intermediate part is very good. 
Quite a large section of it is devoted to logarithms and their 
application to arithmetical operations. An admirable feature 
which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere is the addition 
of the logarithm to the number given in the tables--for example, 
1 metre = 1°0936 yards; log 1:0936 = 0-0388677 ; 1 litre = 1-7608 
pints; log 1°7608 = 0°245710. There is a useful table of loga- 
rithms for use in calculating compound interest. But the author 
should certainly have recommended his pupils to get a set of 
logarithmic tables; the appended tables of logarithms of the 
natural numbers from 10 to 100 are quite insufficient for practical 
utility. The chapters on insurances and annuities are good; 
more space might nave been given to stocks and shares. 


SAMPSON LOW AND CO. 


The Jackson Drawing Album. These drawing copies, deal- 
ing chiefly with natural forms, are designed for pupils who have 
attained some proficiency in the use of the crayon or soft pencil. 

Since the reaction against the dreary course insisted upon by 
the South Kensington Department, there has been a marke 
tendency to provide for the natural love of natural things. 

The Department acted rightly in demanding exactness of line 
and proportion; but to say that until these elementary difh- 
culties had been overcome, the pupil was to be debarred from 
other kinds of drawing, was tantamount to saying that no one 
should sing a song even for amusement until he could run 
through the weary gamut with taste, skill, and precision. 

The copies before us are large and, in most cases, well drawn. 
The animals and birds are especially good, and we are inclined 
to give second place to the landscapes, though the figures of the 
courtier in full dress, and of the Japanese girl with a tray, run 
them close. 

All the plates are well printed on large paper, so that it is 
possible to see each pencil stroke. We can well imagine the 
delight with which a pupil fond of drawing would hail such a 
book after a long course in weary conventional design. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SUPPLEMENTS. 


A LARGE Supplement, giving numerous examples of free draw- 
ing and design for Stage V. of Industrial Drawing, was given 
away with the November number of The Practical Teacher's 
Art Monthly. It will be remembered that this number ran out 
of print within a few days of publication. 

There remain, however, owing to a slight over-print, a few 
hundreds of the Supplements. We shall be glad to supply these, 
post free, at 2d. each, or Is. 6d. per dozen. Teachers and 
students of Brackpoarp DrawinG may in this way secure 
very cheaply a set of studies that provides a complete course 
of work in this subject, as the examples include Conventional 
Ornament, Familiar Objects, Birds, Shells, Animals, Leaf and 
Flower Forms, and their application to design. Cut out and 
mounted on carils, the examples would also make a good set 
of exercises for Standard V., tor ordinary school work, whenever 
it is thought desirable to give the children a separate copy. 

Ap ly Office of Turk Practican Teacner, 35 and 36 Pater 
noster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43 


Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield 


21 Argyle Crescent, Portobello, EDINBURGH; or at 20 Highbury 
Place, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


We are offering a range of instruments qqectiiy wate for School work, at prices within 
the reach of all. We have supplied some eleven hundred for this purpose, and can please 
you fully, and save you much money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best bargains in the 
market at the prices quoted, cash or instalments, and many thousands of Teachers, 
School Managers, etc., have testified to the unequalled advantages we offer. 

* See our 45 Guinea Piane for £21 Cash, or 36 payments of 14/2 per month. 

Wory carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

N.B.—ANl our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 


Mr. Joux Hopper, Clerk to the School Board, Hanley, Staffordshire, writes :—“T am 
instructed to order from yon five more Pianos on the terms mentioned in your letter. 
(We have supplied fourteen Pianos to the Schools under this Board.) 

Mr. J. H. Yoxatt, M.P., Gen. Sec., N.U.T., writes :—“T enclose cheque in payment for 
Piano: the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with 
it in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection.” 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 


ait CRAMER'S Piss 
Educational Pianos. 


THE PORTABLE, Compass 5 Octaves, - 15 Guineas. 
In American Walnut and Mahogany. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO, 7 Octaves, 24 Guineas. 

In Ebonised Case. 

THE COLLEGE MODEL IRON COTTAGE, 7 Oct., 38 Gus. 

In Rosewood, Walnut, and Ebonised. 
On Cramer's Three Years’ System, or Liberal Discounts 
for Cash. 


J. B. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., 
207 and 209 Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street; E.C. 


Telephone 5012—'‘' Gerrard.” Telegrams— ‘' Fortissimo,"” London. 





SUMMER COURSE IN DRAWING 


& MANUAL TRAINING 
AT AMBLESIDE. 


Director—Mr. J. VAUGHAN. 

This Course will again be held at Ambleside, from July 29 to Augut 28. 

Classes will be formed in Kindergarten, Paper Work, Colour Work, 
Cardboard Work, Brush Drawing, Clay Modelling, Blackboard Draw- 
ing, Woodwork (*‘ City and Guilds,” and Sloyd), Metal Work (‘City and 
Guilds,” and Repousée) Wood-carving, and Cut and Embossed Leather 
Work. 

The attention of Inspectors and Teachers is called to the opportunity 
afforded by these classes of seeing the whole range of Manual Training, 
from Kindergarten upwards, in active operation. 

Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars on application to the Secretary 


H. WAY, 111 Ramsden Rd., BALHAM, S.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





BORD’S Pianos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of CHAS. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 Southampton 
Row, Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged, 


BEGHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 





40 and 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. | 








WILMOT’S POSTAL COLLEGE. 
High-Class Tuition by Correspondence, 
for Certificate, Scholarship, College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, Civil Service, Pupil Teachers, and any similar exam. 
Extraordinary Testimonials. Unique Arrangements jor payment of Fees. 


Address: PROPRIETOR WILMOT’S POSTAL COLLEGE, 
33 The Grove, Camberwell, LONDON, S.E. 





57th VEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
| Wightman’s 
Arithmetical 
Table Book. 


Embraces the principal 
"ahlea that should neves 
verily be acquired by the 
vudent in all grades, A 
remarkablu compact and 


iseful book. 


NEW EDITION. 














Crown 16mo, 64 rages. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Reduced Fac-Simile of Cover. , 
| Many Million copies of this valuable 


— work have been sold 





MAY BE HAD OF 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
Stationers’ Hall Court and Paternoster Row ; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
AND OF THE PUBLISUERS, 


WIGHTMAN & CO., Ltd., Old Westminster Press, Regency St.,S.W.; 
and 43 Essex Street, W.C., London. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 








“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 
interest evinced, or 80 much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—-EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 88th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with 30 Maps, , ALLEN & CORNWELL’'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 65th Edition) 
5a. 6d. 2s. red ._s or 1g. 9d. cloth. 

“ Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of | “The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dry 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”— Atheneum. this department.”— Atheneum, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion | GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and Co 
Atlas to the Author's “School Geography.” 2s. 6d.; or 4s, coloured. = well's “School Grammar.” 88th Edition. 18, cloth ; 9d, sewed. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 68th Edition. 1s.; or with 48 This simple Introduction is as guod 4 book as can be used."—Spestater, 
pages of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions, fa The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 

“A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either Jor Young Children. 
author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 
duction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. tion. 48th Edition. 1s, 6d, Key, 

Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties “The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little boo 

which, is required for the task.” —John Bull. will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.”— Westminster Review. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s, for Reading and Recitation, 13th Edition. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical | SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 1s.6d. Key, 4s. 6d, 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By JAMEs “Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
Corxwei, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Frren, LL.D. 26th Edition. 48, 6d. varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 

“The best work on arithmetic which has yet a It is both scientific treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
and practical in the best and fullest sense.”—London Quarterly. use.”— English Journal of Education. 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF “1 - menos With the Method of Solu. | ARIT C FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
tion to every Question. 4s, 64. in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 1g, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR ALL DRAWI\G EXAMINATIONS. . NELSON AND SONS’ 


ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL. R oY A L sc H OOL SERIES. 


23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 


Thorough guidance, and criticism of all drawings, by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG. 
‘DRAWING, DESIGN, d MANUAL OCCUPATIONS. 
BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. Now piglets 4. and Wl. | 


NELSON’S 


Geography through Object .Lessons. N EW D a AWI N C C 0 U K 5 E. 
THE NEW CENTURY CEOCRAPHY READERS. | : By J. VAUGHAN, Art Master, School Board for London. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Coloured Pictures. Cesapetions “ith Dolthaaht Pieesien abe Decsing eal Dea 


An entirely new series. In the early numbers Geography is taught Each set consists of ten strong Manilla paper sheets printed on both sides, 
through Object Lessons in Elementary Science, one side in gray pencil line, the other in colour. 
Set I. and Set II. now ready. 
Set III. in forward preparation. 
Size of sheets, 20 by 27 inches, mounted on, roller to turn over. Price 
| 























The books are written in bright, descriptive language, and are very fully 
illustrated by a series of beautifully coloured pictures, as well as by many 
black-and-white pictures, maps, and plans, 
12s. 6d. per set. Also on stout cards in strong cléth portfolio. Price 15s. 


*,* The most complete, varied, and artistic Drawing Course yet prepared 
Jor Schools. 


Prospectus on application. 


List of the Series. 


Book I, Geography and Common Things. PartI., cl. 10d. Ready. 
Book II. Geography and Common Things. Part II., cl. 1s. Immediately. 
Book III. Industrial England. ) 

Book IVa. British Isles and Greater Britain. 











as Preparation, Just Published. 
Book IVb. British Isles and Continental Europe. NELSON’S 


OBJECT Lessons in ceocrapny ano | METRIC ARITHMETICS. 


SIMPLE, GRADUATED, SCIENTIFIC. 
SCIENCE By G. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. BAKER, B.A. 


By DAVID FREW, B.A., F.E.I1.S. Three Books providing a Complete Course. 
In Three Parts, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. Gd. each, Book I. for Standards III. and IV. Price 2d. paper; 38d. cloth. 
An important book for Teachers, prepared to meet the requirements of see ox pad pee ae — 7 Porice = clot 4d. cloth 
those who propose to teach Geography by means of Object Lessons. Answers, for the Three Books in One Prine'aa. ; . 


** A most useful and opportune work.” —-Schoolmaster. 


BLACKIE’S GLASS-BOOKS OF CEOCRAPHY. NELSON'S 
Tabular Synopses of the Geography, with Coloured Sketch Maps. ILLUSTRATED COM POSITION BOOKS. 


Yo. 1. Introductory Geography. | No. 6. Asia. 15 Maps. 3d. ATTRACTIVE, CHEAP, PRACTICAL. 
[Jn preparation. | No. 7. Africa. 12 Maps. 8d. 
. 2. The British Isles. 16 Maps, 8d. | No. 8. America. 16 Maps. 3d. A FIRST ILLUSTRATED COMPOSITION BOOK, with Prac- 
. 8. England. 4 Maps. 2d. | No. 9 Australasia and gjcoermphy of tical Grammar. Cloth limp, 4d. 
. 4a. The British Isles and Glimpses | the Sea. 8 Ma 


of Greater Britain. 16 Maps. 3d. | No. 10. The British Empire. 16 Maps. 3d. sEC —. J ILLUSTRATED COMPOS ON = Nearly 
Yo. 4b. Europe, including the British | No. 11. A Summarised Commercial y 


Isles, 20 Maps. 4d. Geography of the British Empire. PeCEyes BASAYS. With over 100 Illustrations. Paper cover, 4d.; 
. 5. Europe. 16 Maps, 3d. 16 Maps. 4d. cloth, 6d 














T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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10. Cabinet Sewing Machine 
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GIL L’S em, 


“CARTOGRAPHIG” WALL MAPS, 


By GEORGE GILL, F.R.GS. 


>. +e 


Wall Maps with New and Distinctive Features: ' 
New Method of “Coast” production. New Method of “Hill” Work. 
New Treatment throughout.. 


Adopted by the London, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, ‘Newcastle, and other important 
School Boards, together with the leading Secondary Schools. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 
Mounted on Stout Linen, Rollers, and Varnished. 
Size 80xGO im. «.« « « « « £4Prige SIXTEEN SHILLINGS each. 








NOW READY. ' 
England and Wales. India, 
Scotland. Africa, 
Ireland, North America. 
Europe, The World (Mercator), 


British Possessions in distinctive colouring—Ocean and Trade Routes 
Asia. clearly marked. 


These Maps are produced entirely in the British Isles. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. JUST PUBLISHED. 
GILL’S 


ATLAS GEOGRAPHY COMMERCIAL 
AFRICA. ARITHMETIC. 


Sixpence. 
Containing the latest Geography of Africa, full Being: (a) A Concise Handbook for the Preparation of Arithmetic 
and up-to-date particulars as to ‘‘ Spheres necessary in business, 
of Influence.” (b) For the requirements of the Schemes of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, the Oxford and Cambridge 








Examination Bodies. 
THIRTY-SEVEN BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED MAPS, | Containing: Invoice —— Interest. 

Bills of Exchange. Metals System, 

in Cloth,6@d. . . Paper, 4d. Percentages. Exchange, etc., ete. 


GILL’S PATENT NORMAL COPY BOOKS. 


ADOPTED BY ALL IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOARDS. 
PUBLISHED IN 12 NUMBERS, 2d. EACH. 


Normal Pen No. 1, - = = = = Per Box, 1s. 6d. 


Specially tempered for Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, and 12 Normal Copy Books, 


Normal Pen No. 2, = = = = = Per Box, 1s. 6d. 
Specially tempered for Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 Normal Copy Books. 
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London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd., 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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DIPLOMA 








CORRESPONDENCE GOLLEGE 








PRINCIPAL. 
J. W. KNIPE, Ph.D., L.C.P., F.R.S.L., Member of Council of the Royal Society of Literature. 





Specially arranged Courses of Lessons for the 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA 
A.C.P. 


At the January Examination, 1901, 


156 PLACES IN HONOURS 


AND 


ALL THE PRIZES 


offered by the College of Preceptors were won by 


Dip. Corr. Coll. Students, 


who formed 





72°3 per cent. of the whole Pass-List. 


RECENT D.C.C. SUCCESSES AT A.C.P. 
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Year. Successes. 
1899 121 
3900 190 
1g01 (to date) 980 
Two Years’ Total 600 














A.C.P. GUIDE 


Containing Regulations, Syllabus, Advice as to-Books, 
and Exam. Papers with Model Answers by D.C.C. 
Tutors. 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MATRICULATION. 


The Ordinary Courses may be begun at any time, and 
may be spread over any period without increase of fee. 
N.B.—Should any Student ‘fail ‘after workitig through 


. the Course, he will be prepared without fee for the next 
Examination, and until successful. , 





METHOD OF -WORK. 


Weekly Lessons are sent in every subject. 
Each Lesson consists of— ‘ 

(a) ScHeme of Study for the week, indicating what 
to do. 

(b) Instruction ds to the manner of- studying. each 
subject. 

(c) Explanatory and elucidatory notes and hints 
simplifying the work, making clear all diffi- 
* culties, and calling attention to the essential 
and important points, 

(d) Abstracts, Summaries, and Epitomes of the 
Work. | 

(e) Test Papers on the work of the preceding week, 

: the answers to which are to be forwarded to 
~. the. Tutor for correction. 

(f) Thorough correction. of ‘Students’ Answers, with 
hints as to how they may be improved, and 
solutions of all the Students’ difficulties. 

(g) Model Answers to a// Questions in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Euclid, French, Latin, Science, and 
to. typical or. difficult ‘questions in the other 
Subjects. ; 


MATRIGULATION GUIDE, 


‘Cohtaining Regulations, Syllabus, Text-Books recom- 
mended (including Special Subjects for 1902), and advice 
as to the manner of studying the various subjects. 





GRATIS AND POST. FREE. 





Separate Prospectus for either Examination (post free) on application to the Secretary, 


DIP. CORR. ‘COLL., “FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER 
April 1901. 








gp By Fromas Netson & Sons, Proprietors, aT THE OrricE OF 


Txacuer,” 35 & 36 Parennostzr Row, Lonpon, E.C. 

















